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WRITERS  TELL  EVIL 
OF  ROLLER  TOWELS 


Health     Department     Will 

Try  to  Have  Use  Made 

Misdemeanor. 


The  health  department  has  received 
several  communications  this  week 
which  tend  to  show  that 'the  public 
is  evincing-  considerable  interest  in  the 
crusade  to  bo  started  against  the 
rolter-towel   evil, 

Dr.  Ifronczak  says  that  as  soon  as 
possible  he  will  endeavor  to  secure  the 
introduction  in  the  board  of  alder- 
man of  a  resolution  making  it  a  mis- 
demeanor for  office  building  owners, 
hotels  or  factories  to  permit  roller 
t o ^  el  s    i p  th eir  p !  a  c  e s . 

"The  rdinking  cup  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  deadly  roller  towel  of 
common  use  as  found  in  hotel  bars, 
toilets,  clubs,  schools,  offices  and  other 
public;  places  where  they  are  subject 
to  indiscriminate  use,"  says  one  of  the 
letter   writers. 

The  health  officials  also  point  out 
that  last  April  at  the  i meeting  of  the 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  in  N-emm  iiK«miBmm&tGPl&T'*&3!8G&' 
of-  iWiw^ness  traceable  to  the  germ- 
breeding  public  towel  were  presented. 
One>  a  little  girl  of  sixteen  years  who 
will  never  see  again,  contracted  Jme 
trachoma  from   the   factory   towel^ 


NOTICE   FROM   BOARD  OF  HEALTH 


Received    from    Mark    W.    Richardson, 
Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health. 


OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM. 
1   take   this   opportunity  to  express 

to  the  medical  profession  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  efforts  which  many 
practitioners  have  made  to  co-operate 
With  this  Board  and  the  A1nssnr.huse.tts 
Commission  for  the  Blind  in  their  ef> 
for4*-4o  pi u v UiirunffffllC'as  through  the 
occurrence  of  Ophthalmia  Neonator- 
um. There  remains,  however,  much  to 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  prompt-  noti- 
fication of  this  disease  and  its  proper 
management  subsequent  to  notifica- 
tion. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  a  fact,  as  re- 
gards notifiable  diseases,  that  medicai 
men  will,  in  many  instances,  not  take 
their  duties  seriously  until  the  possi- 
bility of  prosecution  for  failure  to  ob- 
serve the  law  is  brought  sharply  to 
their  attention.  The  effect  of  prosecu- 
tions by  the  Boston  board  of  health 
has  furnished  a  very  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact.  (When  it  is  consid- 
ered that  this  is  the  fourth  time,  with- 
in two  years,  tnat  the  importance  of 
Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession, it  would  certainly  seem  that 
medical  practitioners  can  have  little 
cause  for  complaint  if,  in  the  future, 
their  failure  properly  to  notify  this 
and  other  diseases  declared  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  be  danger* 
ous  to  the  public  health  is  followed 
by  prosecution. 

In  this  connection  the  point  is  em- 
phasized herewith  that  physicians,  if 
they  would  properly  protect  them- 
selves, must  report  their  cases  in  tin1 
very  earliest  stages.  It  may  well  be 
that  many  cases  are  of  doubtful  na- 
ture at  first,  but  it  is  impossible  early 


in  the  disease  to  distinguish  those 
which  are  mi  important,  and 
those  which,  within  twenty-four  or 
J&orty-eight  hours,  will  be  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  blindness  cannot  be  pre- 
vented by  any  known  means. 

You  will  note  that  the  law  is  very 
broad  in  its  definition  as  to  what  con- 
ditions shall  be  reported. 

[Revised  Laws,  Chapter  7-"..  | 

Section  49.  A  householder  who 
knows  that  a  person  in  his  family  or 
house  is  sick  of  smallpox,  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever  or  any  other  infectious 
or  contagious  disease  declared  by  the 
state  board  of  health  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  public  health  -shall  forthwith 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  board  pf 
health  of  the  city  or  town  in  which 
he  dwells.  Upon  the  death,  recovery 
or  removal  of  such  person,  the  house- 
holder shall  disinfect  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  board  such  rooms  of  his 
house  and  articles  therein  as.  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board,  have  been  ex- 
posed to  infection  or  contagion.  Should 
one  or  both  eyes  of  an  infant  become 
inflamed,  sv/o lbs n  and  red,  and  show 
an  unnatural  discharge  at  any  time 
within  two  weeks  after  its  birth,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  nurse,  relative 
or  other  attendant  having  charge  of 
such  infant  to  report  in  writing  within 
six  hours  thereafter,  to  the  board  of 
health  of  a  city  or  town  in  which  the 
parents  of  the  infant  reside,  the  fact 
that  such  inflammation,  swelling  and 
redness  of  the  eyes  and  unnatural  dis- 
charge exist.  On  receipt  of  such  re- 
port, or  of  notice  of  the  same  symp- 
toms given  by  a  physician  as  provided 
by  the  following  section,  the  board  of 
health  shall  take  such  immediate  ac- 
tion as  it  may  deem  necessary  in 
order  that  blindness  may  be  prevent- 
ed. Whoever  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars.  Hut  the  board  of  health  of  n 
city  or  town  may  in  its  discretion,  dis- 
infect oir  fumigate  .all  such  premises 
as   in   the   opinion    of  the   board   have 


waste  may  be  avoided.  The  call  is  to 
every  class  of  society  and  to  all  who 
are  interested  iu  social  betterment  and 
moral  uplift  to  lend  their  aid  to  the 
improving  of  conditions  in  our  'state. 
Superintendent  Edward  M.  Van 
Clove,  head  of  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Columbus,  is  one  of 
the  leaders  in  this  movement.  He  will 
be  heard  in  Zanesville  at  the  high 
school  huilding  on  the  evening  of  Jan 
26,  and  a  rare  treat  is  In  store  for 
the  people  of  Zanesville  in  being  per 
mitted  to  hear  this  splendid  lecturer  01 
a  topic  which  is  attracting  world-wid 
attention  just  at  this  time.  There 
be  no  admittance  fee. 
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blind  children 


Dr.    Myles    Standish    Explains 

Precautions  Needed  for 

Healthy  Eyes. 


DARK  LIBRARIES  CRITICISED 


Parents  Are  Warned  to  Watch 

Babies'  Habits  and  Secure 

Good  Vision. 


"Blind  children  should  not  exist  In  a 
Civilized  community." 

So  declared  Dr.  Myles  Standish  In  an 
address  on  "The  Care  of  the  Eye,"  at 
the  Harvard  medical  school  yesterday 
afternoon.  He  asserted  with  emphasis 
that  children  whose  eyes  were  affected 
at  birth  to  such  a  degree  that  blindness 
might  ensue  could  be  cured. 

With  much  detail  he  told  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  eyes  from  the  time  of 


birth,  explaining  the  causes  which  led 
to  defective  vision  and  the  means  that 
might  be  employed  to  prevent  eye 
troubles.  He  was  severely  critical  of 
modern  lighting  methods  and  averred 
that  modern  libraries,  with  their  dark 
furnishings,  were  never  constructed  to 
read  in,  as  their  every  fitting  was  a 
menace  to  the  eyes. 

The  doctor  began  his  lecture  by  ex- 
plaining that  two  pictures  were  formed 
in  the  eyes  and  transferred  by  the  optic 
nerve  to  the  brain,  where  they  pro- 
duced one  photograph — binocular  vision. 
He  stated  that  unless  the  picture  was 
the  same  in  each  eye,  or  that  if  there 
waa  the  slightest  deviation,  double  vision 
or  astigmatism  resulted,  in  that  the 
eyes  did  net  reach  one  focal  point. 

The  doctor  told  of  the  six  muscles 
governing  each  eye,  which  must  be 
worked  in  perfect  harmony  in  order  to 
have  a  picture  reflected  on  the  same 
part  of  each  retina.  A  child,  he  said, 
had  to  learn  to  manipulate  these  muscles 
in  order  to  keep  one  eye  following  the 
other,  and  not  until  a  child  was  3  or  4 
years  of  age  had  he  formed  the  habit  of 
focussing  his  glance. 

He  cautioned  parents  to  watch  their 
children's  eyes  closely,  as  the  htibit  of 
divergent  focussing  would  in  time  mean 
the  loss  of  one  eye. 

Children  should  never  be  allowed  to 
hold  a  book  close  to  their  eyes-  when 
reading,  as  it  puts  an  additional  strain 
on  the  eyes  in  that  the  vision  was  more 
converged.  He  also  cautioned  people 
against  reading  in  a  failing  light  or  on 
the  trains  or  street  cars. 

He  avowed  that  a  light  should  never 
be  placed  so  that  it  reflected  from  the 
object  at  which  a  person  was  looking 
directly  into  their  eyes.  When  a  per- 
son was  reading  by  an  artificial  light 
the  light  on  the  book  should  not  be 
stronger  than  the  light  in  the  rest  of  the 
room,  and  he  advocated  the  furnishing 
of  libraries  and  studies  in  light  colors, 
where  there  might  be  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  light  to  reflect. 

Speaking  of  oculists  and  the  use  of 
glasses,  he  was  mo3t  bitter  in  his  criti- 
cism of  the  ordinary  oculists  who  de- 
cry the  use  of  belladonna.  He  asserted 
its  use  so  deadened  the  muscles  that  it 
was  possible  to  tell  perfectly  just  what 
the  matter  was  with  the  eyes.  He  also 
declared  that  the  time  to  care  for  the 
eyes  was  in  childhood. 


HOW  THE  EYES  MAY  BE  SAVED 


Dr.  Myles  Standish  Says  Blind  Children 
from  Contagious  Causes  Ought  Not  to 
Exist 


Important  advice  on  "The  Care  of  the 
Eyes"  was  given  an  audience  at  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  Sunday  afternoon  by 
Dr.  Myles  Standish,  Williams  professor  of 
Ophthalmology.  He  said  that  blind  children 
from  contagious  causes  ought  not  to  exist 
in  a  civilized  land.  The  speaker  also  criti- 
cised the  illumination  of  many  public  li- 
braries.    He  said  in  part: 

"In  the  first  place,  the  walls,  ceilings, 
bookshelves  and  books— all  are  dark.  This 
may  lead  to  artistic  effect,  but  it  absorbs 
light  like  a  sponge.  In  consequent  efforts 
to  get  light,  the  lighting  fixtures  are  placed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  light  shines  in  a 
powerful  stream  directly  on  the  page,  is 
reflected  from  the  page  to  the  eye,  and 
causes  a  great  amount  of  damage.  Pale 
green  or  buff  wall  paper  should  be  used. 
These  absorb  the  minimum  of  light  and  are 
consequently  more  economical.  Another 
point.  Put  your  desk  lamp  on  the  left,  in- 
stead of  the  right,  as  you  write.  Then,  in- 
stead of  writing  in  the  shadow  of  your 
pencil,  you  will  have  an  unobstructed  sheet. 

"Now  for  a  list  of  don'ts:  Don't  read  in 
a  fading  light.  If  you  do,  it  will 
mean  constantly  increasing  effort  to  see. 
You  will  hold  the  book  nearer,  which 
means  that  you  will  have  greater  conver- 
gence and  consequent  eye  strain.  Don't 
read  in  the  train,  especially  in  a  suburban 
train,  where  the  lights  flicker.  Constantly 
changing  light  is  fatal  to  the  eyesight.  A 
sudden  change  from  dark  to  light,  or  light 
to  dark,  is  also  bad  for  the  eyes.  It  means 
a  constant  readjustment  and  certain  eye* 
strain.  Too  much  light  is  just  as  bad  as 
too  little.  In  these  days  of  constantly  in- 
creasing light  intensity,  the  resulting  glare 
is  frightful. 

"One's  reading  light  should  be  a  gentle 
radiance,  not  a  direct  stream.  It  should 
come  indirectly,  radiated  from  the  sur- 
rounding walls  and  furniture,  instead  of  a 
single,  concentrated  cluster  of  bulbs.  In  i 
our  South  Terminal  the  designers  actually  j 
directed  such  a  glare  of  light  upon  the 
signus  over  the  ticket  windows  that  one 
had  actually  to  look  past  the  signs,  rather 
than  at  them,  to  see  them  at  all. 


Discharges  from  the  eyes  are  contagious 
and  may  soon  become  very  dangerous. 
This  may  happen  ait  a  very  early  age.  Be- 
tween twenty-five  and  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
occupants  of  asylums  for  the  blind  con- 
tracted this  contagious  discharge  at  birth 
or  within  two  weeks  of  birth.  Blind  chil- 
dren from  contagious  causes  ought  not  to 
exist  in  a  civilized  land.  An  organization 
is  even  now  doing  noble  work  in  this  State 
to  preA^nt  infection  among  babies  at  birth. 

"Pink  eye  is  highly  contagious  and  may 
be  dang-erous.  The  result  of  an  eye  cold, 
acute  inflammation  may  result  in  a  short 
time,  and  whole  communities  may  become 
infected.  Inflammation  of  the  eye,  how- 
ever slight,  should  receive  expert  medical 
attention,  for  it  is  always  a  danger  signal. 

"Finally,  watah  your  children.  The  child 
often  holds  his  book  too  close  to  the  eye, 
thinking  that  he  will  be  able  to  see  more 
clearly.  This  results  in  increased  convex- 
ity and  renders  resistance  less.  Never  let 
a  child  read  before  breakfast  or  study  for 
more  than  a  half-hour  at  a  time  without 
resting  his  eyes  for  ten  minutes.  The 
change  from  near  to  far  will  rest  his  eyes 
sufficiently  to  study  for  a  long  period  if  this 
simple  rule  is  followed." 
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THERE  SHOULD  BE  NO  BLIND.  ^ 

TO  all  persons  interested  in  the 
proper  growth  of  children  the 
lecture  delivered  in  the  Harvard 
Free  Course  on  the  care  of  the  eyes 
was  of  priceless  worth.  The  learned 
doctor  plainly  says  there  should  be 
no  blind  children.  It  seems  that, 
as  a  rule,  children  with  defective 
vision    are    not    rightly    reared. 

The  Harvard  lecturer  says  that  the 
coloring  in  our  schoolrooms  and 
reading  rooms  in  public  libraries  is 
wrong  and  a  serious  menace  to  the 
eyesight.  There  are  too  many  per- 
sons wearing  eyeglasses  and  suffer- 
ing needlessly  from  defective  vision. 

The  best  time  to  guard  the  e5res 
of  children  is  in  their  earliest  years. 
If  blindness  really  is  equivalent  to 
criminal  neglect,  the  whole  subject 
should  be  given  more  serious  at- 
tention by  school  committees  and 
par  ciifa^w***®*** 
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xi.  iim. 


Saving  Sight  and  Saving  Citizens 
Discussed  by  Supt.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve 

Interring  Address  at  Auditorium  Last  Evening  by  President  of 
the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  —  Numerous  Illustrations 
Given— A  Brief  Abstract  is  Presented 


'Two  cents  for  prevention  may  save 
$10,000  for  support,"  was  the  signifi- 
cant statement  made  last  evening  by 
Supt.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  who  delivered  ay 
address  on  "Saving  Sight  and  Saving 
Citizens"  at  the  high  school  auditor- 
ium. The  lecture  was  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  of  which  Mr.  Van  Cleve  is 
president.  The  statement  quoted  was 
made  with  reference  to  ophthalmia  and 
the  duty  resting  upon  the  state  and 
upon  the  local  physician  in  providing 
the  necessary  prophylactic  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  public  in  its  use;  how- 
ever, the  speaker  insisted  that  to  the 
skilled  physician  belongs  the  proper 
use  of  it,  for  the  eyes  are  too  import- 
ant a  part  of  the  human  anatomy  to 
be  handled  by  other  than  an  expert. 
This  part  of  the  discussion  was  includ- 
ed in  "Prevention." 

Dr.  Van  Cleve  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  Blind  School  for  nearly  five 
years  and  has  been  president  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  since  its  in- 
cipiency.  He  is  a  wonderfully  inter- 
esting speaker  and  right  up  to  the  min- 
ute in  his  points.  The  lecture  was 
splendidly  illustrated. 

Samples  of  work  done  by  the  pupils 
in  the  school  at  Columbus  were  exhib- 
ited, among  them  being  some  products 
of  the  weaving  shop,  a  bath  room  rug, 
a  fine  piece  of  art  linen  with  inwoven 
design,  some  shopping  bags  with  the 
owners'  initials,  crochet  work  from  the 
fancy  department,  a  beautiful  silk 
shawl,  a  handsome  bead  belt  and  other 
specimens  of  plain  and  fancy  sewing. 


HOME  TEACHING. 
One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  work  of  the  commission  of  the 
blind  is  home-teaching.  This  point 
was  illustrated  by  pictures  of  a  col- 
ored woman  reading  to  the  members 
of  the  family.  This  woman  was  dis- 
covered onlj'  last  September  by  a  home 
teacher,  herself  totally  blind,  and  she 
was  taught  to  read  in  the  manner  em- 
ployed by  the  blind  and  now  in  that 
home  of  poverty  and  lack  of  education 
this  j'oung  woman  reads  good  litera- 
ture to  the  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. "Her  accomplishment  is  viewed 
with  wonder  by  the  neighbors  and  she 
never  loses  an  opportunity  to  "show 
off"  for  the  benefit  of  callers.  The 
family  are  descendants  of  slaves  and 
are  without  education,  but  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  home  teach- 
er enlightenment  has  come  to  that 
home.  This  is  the  kind  of  reformation 
and  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  blind  that  the  state  of  Ohio  is  now 
undertaking    through    this    commission. 

EMPLOYMENT. 
Here  is  the  challenge  of  the  state  of 
Ohio  that  the  willing,  able-bodied 
blind  men  of  the  state  pat  up — "Give  us 
a  chance."  We  do  not  want  to  sit  in 
idleness  in  the  infi  nary  but  if  we  go 
into  the  market  ;p\,  e  no  man  will  hire 
us;  they  are  sat''  id  if  they  give  us 
a  dole  or  send  u  •  o  the  infirmary— all 
we  want  is  a  change."  To  such  a  blind 
man  went  one  of  the  home  teacher's* 
in  the  interest  of  the  commission  for 
the  blind;  he  taught  him  to  read,  while 
still  an  inmate  of  the  infirmary,  then 
persuaded  him  to  go  to  one  of  the 
shops  where  he  could  learn  to  make 
brooms  and  since  that  time  has  not 
only  become  a  competent  broom  maker, 
where  one  of  the  processes  is  efficient- 
ly done  by  him,  but  he  is  able  to  earn 
a  small  living  as  well.  Another  young 
man,  inspired  by  his  teacher,  is  now 
employed  in  the  Harvester  works  at 
Springfield,  where,  by  the  sense  of 
touch,  he  is  able  to  assemble  the  parts 
for  a  machine. 

PREVENTION. 
Prevention  is  the  word  of  the  min- 
ute. No  movement  has  more  promise 
in  it  or  more  of  accomplishent  than 
that  of  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
More  than  half  of  all  the  children  who 
have  become  blind  might  have  been 
saved  from  that  misfortune  if  the  prop- 
er precautions  had  been  taken.  The 
speaker    referred    to    several    prevalent 


diseases  which  are  so  common  in  child- 
hood, and  which  cause  blindness— prac- 
tically in  every  case  preventible.  He 
spoke  of  the  loss  of.  sight  due  to 
Fourth  of  July  explosions;  of  the  ter- 
rific eye  strain  put  upon  children's  eyes 
by  modern  condtiions,  and  particularly 
called  attention  to  the  diseases  of 
trachoma  and  ophthalmia  of  the  new- 
born as  inexcusable  causes  of  blind- 
ness. Dr.  Van  Cleve  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  costing  the  state 
of  Ohio  $25,000  a  year  merely  for  the 
education  of  a  group  of  children  in  the 
state  school  for  the  blind,  who  need 
never  have  been  blind.  In  a  delicate 
and  yet  effective  way  the  speaker  dis- 
closed to  the  audience  that  one  method 
of  prevention  of  blindness  is  the  living 
of  clean  lives,  and  he  emphatically  de- 
clared that  if  the  filthy  and  ignorant 
mid-wife  be  eliminated  or  properly 
trained  much  of  the  two  diseases  which 
he  inveighed  against  might  be  over- 
come. It  was  in  this  connection  that 
he  used  the  introductory  statement  to 
this  article. 

A    NEW    MOVEMENT. 
The    new    movement   for   women      is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the   ef- 
forts of   the   commission   for  the  blind.' 
The   employment   of  a  man,   who      has 
lost  his  sight,  is  not  so  difficult  as  the 
employment    of    a    woman    because    he 
can   get   out  among  the    people,  and   is 
naturally   possessed  of   more  initiative. 
At  the  present  time  more  than  1000  wo- 
men all  over  the  state  have  applied  for 
the    assistance   that    is    being   given   to 
5ecure  employment,  and  are  doing  va- 
rious    forms     of     handwork     In     their 
lomes.     The   commission   for  the  blind 
mdertakes   the   sale   of     such      articles 
nd  all   the   profits   of  the   work   go   to 
he  workers.  -■* 
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.2,000     BUM)     IN     STATE 


Such  Is  Keport  at  Annual   Meeting 
Held  Wednesday  Night. 

That  th«fq  are  approximately  2,000  blind 
in  Woseonsin,  and  that  40  per  cent  of 
these  lost  sigtit  from  preventable  acci- 
dents, was  a  statement  in  the  report  of 
the  scpecial  committee  on  prevention  of 
blindness,  made  at  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing- of  -the  Wisconsin  State  Association 
for  the  Blind,  in  the  council  chamber, 
city  hall,   Wednesday  night. 

The  cost  to  the  state  to,  educate  its 
blind  children  is  $35,000  more  a  year  than 
for  the  same  number  of  sighted  ones. 
Methods  of  preventing  blindness  in  chil- 
firen  were  discussed. 

Officers  elected  were: 

President— Simon  Kan 

First  vice   president— Dr.    George   D     Bartlett. 

Second   vice    president— -Mrs.    (J.    A.    Hii 

Secret!  Carrie   B.    I 

Treasurer— Miss    Myrtle    M 

Supt.    J.    T.     Hooper    of    the 
schools,  Jeremiah  Quin  and  John  De  Wolf, 
Milwaukee,   were  elected   members   of  the 
executive  committee. 
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M  OF  EYES 

squires 

I0VEMENT  UNDER  WAY 


qutfe§     Constant 
Urgent  Attention 


lacked  by  Prominent  Persons 
to  Conserve  Vision 


Through   Lack     of     Proper  Treatment 

Thousands  of  Babies  Never  Are 

Able  to  See. 


That  a  large  proportion  of  the  blind- 
ness existing  at  the  present  time  could 
have  been  easily  prevented,  is  main- 
tained in  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by 
the  American  Association  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Vision.  This  bulletin 
goes,  on  to  state  that  there  is  also 
a  very  large  amount  of  defective  vis- 
ion, the  American  people  being  con- 
spicuous for  poor  eyesight  and  for  the 
high  proportion  of  the  population  who 
are  slaves  to  eyeglasses  and  spec- 
tacles, fir 

The  ame  measures,  says  the  asso- 
ciation ..."•  ;end  toward  both  the  pre- 
vention >f  t  -^dness  and  the  preven- 
tion of  poor  esight,  which  it  calls 
conservation  o  vision.  The  general 
ignorance  regaining  the  care  and  prop- 
er use  of  the  eyes  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  harm.  While  people  know 
considerable  about  caring  for  their  oth- 
er faculties,  the  person  who  knows 
much  about  his  eyes  is  unusual.  This 
ignorance  is  particularly  disastrous  at 
the  present  time  on  account  of  the 
ever  growing  demands  through  the  in- 
crease of  printed  matter  and  the  nec- 
essity for  close  eye  work. 


Women  Aid  in  the  Work. 

Efforts  to  better  the  situation  were 
started  first  by  workers  for  the  blind 
and  then  spread  rapidly,  the  work  be- 
ing taken  up  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation. 

Many  prominent  persons  are  identi- 
fied with  the  work  the  list  of  officers 
of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Conservation  of  Vision  comprising  the 
following  names:  President  William  H. 
Tali,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Joseph  H. 
Chote,  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  Helen  Kel- 
ler, Jane  Addams,  Winifred  Holt,  Dr. 
Abraham  Jacobi,  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Da- 
vid Starr  Jordan,  F.  Park  Lewis,  Doug- 
las (J.  McMurtrie  and  T.  Cornmerfor^ 
Martin.  The  work  will  consist  largely 
of  public  education  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  eyesight. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  New  York 
City,  the  secretary,  Douglas  C.  McMur- 
trie, thus  outlined  some  improvements 
which  the  association  would  attempt 
to  accomplish:  "One  of  the  principal 
efforts  will  be  to  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  babies  being  born  blind.  There 
are  10,000  persons  in  the  United  States 
blind  from  this  cause  alone,  yet  the 
danger  of  such  blindness  can  be  en- 
tirely prevented  by  the  simple  opera- 
tion of  putting  certain  drops  in  the 
eyes  of  the  baby  at  birth. 

"Much  harm  results  from  industrial 
eye  acidents  and  these  can  be  pre- 
vented by  various  safety  devices. 

"Improper  illumination  is  respon- 
sible for  much  harm,  brilliant  light 
sources  which  are  visible  causing  eye 
strain  and  permanent  injury.  All 
lights  of  any  character  should  be  prop- 
erly shaded  so  that  the  illumination 
is  diffused. 


Children  Suffer. 

"In  places  where  the  eyes  are  used 
to  any  extent,  as  In  schools  and  fac- 
tories, particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  condition  under  which  eye- 
work  is  done.  In  many  schools  it  has 
been  found  that  the  proportion  of 
pupils  with  defective  eyesight  in- 
creases as  the  children  advance  in  the 
grades.  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  grave  importance.  Good  eyesight 
is  vital  to  the  best  efficiency  in  any 
line  and  it  is  poor  policy  to  permit  it 
to  be  injured  unnecessarily. 

The  eye  is  one  of  the  most  important 
organs  of  the  body  as  most  of  our  ac- 
tivity is  dependent  upon  it.  When 
people  come  to  realize  this  and  begin 
to  give  attention  to  the  care  of  their, 
eyes  conditions  will  rapidly  improve.'J 
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JHIQ  MAKING  EFFORTS 
^PREVENT  BLINDNESS 


A  in . 


Among  the  movements  that  are 
becoming  nation-wide  is  the  one  for 
he  Prevention  of  Needless  Blind- 
ness. Every  state  in  the  Union  has 
m  awful  toll  of  unnecessary  blind  - 
aess,  and  Ohio  annually  pays  the 
penalty  of  neglect  to  the  tune  of 
$25,000  and  many  babies  to  whom 
the  light  of  the  sun  is  forever  de- 
nied. 


The  mother,  hopelessly  blind  from 
Trachoma;  the  child,  having  con- 
tracted the  disease,  was  found  in 
time  to  have  blindness   prevented. 

But  Ohio  has  awakened  to  its  duty 
of  preventing  this  needless  waste 
and  is  making  an  effort  to  inform 
the  public  in  every  possible  way  how 
this  waste  may  be  avoided.  The  call 
is  to  every  class  of  society,  and  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  social  bet- 
terment to  lend  their  aid  to  improv- 
ing conditions  of  the  sightless  by 
co-operating  with  the  Ohio  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind. 
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IS  PREVENTABLE 


VATION  OF  VISION  MOVE- 
NT NATIONAL. 


President  Taft   and   Other  Prominent 
Citizens  Support  Cause. 


That  a  large  proportion  of  the 
blindness  existing  at  the  present  time 
could  have  been  easily  prevented,  is 
maintained  in  a  recent  bulletin  issued 
by  the  American  Association  for  the 
Conservation  of  Vision.  This  bulletin 
goes  on  to  state  that  there  is  also  a 
very  large  amount  of  defective  vision, 
the  American  people  being  conspicuous 
for  poor  eyesight  and  for  the  high 
proportion  of  the  population  who  are 
slaves    to    eyeglasses    and    spectacles. 

The  same  measures,  says  the  as- 
sociation, will  tend  toward  both  the 
vention  of  blindness  and  the  pre- 
vention of  poor  eyesight,  which  it  calls 
conservation  of  vision.  The  general 
ignorance  regarding  the  care  and 
proper  use  of  the  eyes  is  responsible 
for  most  of  the  harm.  While  people 
know  considerable  about  caring  for 
their  other  faculties,  the  person  who 
knows  much  about  his  eyes  is  unusual. 

The  ignorance  is  particularly  disas- 
trous at  the  present  time  on  account 
of  the  ever  growing  demands  through 
the  increase  of  printed  matter  and  the 
necessity  for  close  eye  work. 

Prominent  People  in  Work. 

Efforts  to  better  the  situation  were 
started  first  by  workers  for  the  blind 
and  then  spread  rapidly,  the  work  be- 
ing taken  up  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  Many  prominent  people 
are   identified  with  the  work,   the   list 


of  officers  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Conservation  of  Vision  com- 
prising- the  following  names:  Presi- 
dent William  H.  Taft,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Louisa 
Lee  Schuyler  Helen  Keller,  Jane 
Addams,  Winifred  Holt,  Dr.  Abraham 
Jacobi,  Ella  Flagg  Young,  David  Starr 
Jordan,  P.  Park  Lewis,  Douglas  C. 
McMurtrie  and  T.  Commerford  Martin. 
The  work  will  consist  largely  of  pub- 
lic education  and  the  encouragement 
of  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
eyesight. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  New  York 
City,  the  secretary,  Douglas  C.  Mc- 
Murtrie,  thus  outlined  some  improve- 
ments which  the  association  would  at- 
tempt to  accomplish:  "One  of  the 
principal  efforts  will  be  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  babies  being  born 
blind.  There  are  ten  thousand  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  blind  from 
this  cause  alone,  yet  the  danger  of 
such  blindness  can  be  entirely  pre- 
vented by  the  simple  operation  of  put- 
ting certain  drops  in  the  eyes  of  the 
baby  at  birth.  .Fortunately  the  prac- 
tice is  spreading  and  it  should  be  still 
further  encouraged.  Much  harm  re- 
sults from  industrial  eye  accidents  and 
these  can  be  prevented  by  various 
safety  devices.,, 

Causes  of  Blindness. 
"Improper  illumination  is  respon- 
sible for  much  harm,  btilliant  light 
source  which  are  visible  causing  eye 
strain  and  permanent  injury.  All 
lights  of  any  character  should  be 
properly  shaded  so  that  the  illumina- 
tion is  diffused.  In  places  where  the 
eyes  are  used  to  any  great  extent,  as 
in  schools  and  factories,  particular  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  condi- 
tion under  which  eye-work  is  done. 
In  many  schools  it  has  been  found 
that  the  proportion  of  pupils  with  de- 
fective eyesight  increases  as  the  chil- 
dren advance  in  the  grades.  This  is, 
course,  a  matter  of  grave  importance. 
Good  eyesight  is  vital  to  the  best  effi- 
ciency in  any  line  and  it  is  poor  policy 
to  permit  it  to  be  injured  unnecessar- 

iiy. 

"The  eye  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant organs  of  the  body  as  most  of 
our  activity  is  dependent  upon  It. 
When  people  come  to  realize  this  and 
begin  to  give  attention  to  the  care  of 
their  eyes  conditions  will  rapidly  im-J 
prove."  ^j| 
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CLEVELAND'S  BLIND  NOW 

ARE  SELF-SUPPORTING 

Bided    .Many    Lines    of    Endeavor,    Although 
System  of  Marketing  Is  Poor 

Far  from  being-  handicaped  in  the 
field  of  endeavor  by  their  afflictions, 
Cleveland's  blind  colony,  linked  with 
the  blind  of  the  country,  is  in  the 
way  of  gaining  a  monopoly  on  lines 
of  trade  it  has  taken  up.  The  Cleve- 
land Society  for  the  Blind  has  per- 
fected a  system  of  marketing  the  out- 
put of  these  unfortunates  to  the  end 
that  the  demand  for  samples  of  their 
handiwork  is  far  above  the  supply. 
Through  superior  workmanship  the 
blind  have  edged  their  way  through 
a  great  field  of  competition.  Brooms 
and  mops  made  by  the  sightless  are 
now  used  exclusively  in  the  court- 
house and  other  county  buildings. 
Purchasing  Agent  Fogg  insists  that 
sentiment  does  not  enter  into  the 
contract.  I 

"The  mops  made  by  the  blind  will 
outlast  four  of  any  other  make  we 
have  ever  used  and  'we  bought  very 
good  mops  before.'"  said  Fogg.  "Tha 
brooms  are  bought  also  because  they 
are  superior  to  anything  else  that  has 
been  offered." 

Content  Is  the  Boon 

Steady  occupation  for  mind  and 
fingers  has  made  the  blind  not  only 
self-sustaining  but  contented  above 
any  point  that  could  be  reached 
through  bountiful  provisions  by 
philanthropists,  said  an  officer  of  the 
Society  for  the  Blind.  "Idleness  would 
bring  despondency  even  though  we 
provided  every  comfort.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  among  the  hundreds 
who  appeal  for  aid  on  street  corners 
and  from  house  to  house  the  blind 
are    not    numbered    in    this    city." 

The  blind  now  receive  monthly  pen- 
sions paid  through  the  county  treas- 
urer's   offices.       Enthusiasts      predict 


that  the  pension  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  next  generation,  except- 
ing for  those  who  are  ill  or  other- 
wise incapacitated  for  work  at  weav- 
ing, wood  working,  broom  and  bas- 
ket making. 

Now  that  the  blind  have  been 
placed  on  a  firm  and  independent 
footing,  the  societies  for  the  blind 
are  enabled  to  devote  more  attention 
than  ever  to  the  prevention  of  loss 
of  sight.  Due  to  inattention  at  birth, 
blindness  has  increased  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  The  crusade  against  mid- 
wives  together  with  the  general  edu- 
cational campaign  that  has  been 
waged  is  having  an  effect  and  condi- 
tions are  steadily  improving,  it  is  said. 
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It  is  m'alll^IAecf  in  a  bulletin  re- 
cently issue*  by  tne  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Conservation  of  Vi- 
sion, that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
blindness  existing  at  the  present  time 
codttflfave  been  easily  prevented.  The 
bulletin  goes  on  to  say  that  there  is 
also  a  large  amount  of  defective  vi- 
sion, the  American  people  being  con- 
spicuous for  "floor  eyesight  and  for 
the  high  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion who  are  slaves  to  eyeglasses  and 
spectacles.  The  same  measures,  says 
the  association,  will  tend  toward  both 
the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the 
prevention  of  poor  eyesight  which  it 
calls  conservation  of  vision.  General 
ignorance  regarding  the  care  and 
proper  use  of  the  eyes  is  said  to  be 
responsible  for  most  of  the  harm. 
While  people  know  considerable 
about  caring  for  their  other  faculties, 
the  person  who  knows  much  about 
his  eyes  is  unusual.  This  ignorance 
is  particularly  disastrous  at  the  pres- 
ent time  on  account  of  the  ever- 
growing demands  through  the  in- 
crease of  printed  matter  and  the  ne- 
Ity  for  close  eye-vork. 
At  a  recent  meeting  in  New  York, 
the   secretary.    Douglas   C.    McMurtrie, 


outlined  the  association's  work  as  fol- 
'•One  of  the  principal  efforts 
will  be  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  babies  being  born  blind.  There 
are  ten  thousand  persons  in  the  Unit-; 
it.  s  blind  from  this  cause  alone, 
yet  the  danger  of  such  blindness  can 
Mtirely  prevented  by  the  simple 
operation  oi  putting-  certain  drops  in 
the  eyes  of  the  baby  at  birth.  For- 
tunately, the  practice  is  spreading, 
and  it  should  be  still  further  eneour- 
Aluch  harm  results  from  in- 
dustrial eye  accidents,  and  these  can 
be  prevented  by  various  safety  de- 
vices. Improper  illumination  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  harm,  brilliant 
light  sources  causing  eye  strain  and 
permanent  injury.  All  lights  of  any 
character  should  be  properly  shaded 
s»  that  the  illumination  is  diffused. 
Ii<  places  where  the  eyes  are  used 
to  any  great  extent,  as  in  schools 
and  factories,  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  condition  under 
which  eye-work  is  done.  In  many 
schools  it  has  been  found  that  the 
proportion  of  pupils  with  defective 
eyesight  increases  as  the  children  ad- 
vance in  the  grades.  This  is,  of  course 
a  matter  of  grave  importance.  Good 
eyesight  -is  vital  to  the  best  efficiency 
in  any  line,  and  it  is  poor  policy  to 
permit  it  to  be  injured  unnecessari- 
ly. The  eye  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant organs  of  the  body,  as  most 
of  our  activity  is  dependent  upon  it. 
When  people  come  to  realize  this  and 
begin  to  give  attention  to  the  care  of 
their  eyes',  conditions  will  rapidly  im- 
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New  York  Committee  Says  Careless- 
ness Causes  Many  Cases. 

The  committee  on  prevention  of  blind- 
ness of  the  New  York  Association  lor  the 
Blind,  in  a  report  declares  that  if  proper 
care  had  been  exercised  at  the  time  of 
birth  521  children  in  institutions  through- 
out the  country  need  not  have  become 
blind.  The  report  goes  on  to  say  that 
unqualified  physicians  and  midwives  are 
responsible  for  this  unnecessary  blindness. 

The  committee  in  order  to  remedy  this 
evil  is  endeavoring  to  co-operate  with  the 
State  and  city  departments  of  health  to 
bring  about  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
requiring  that  cases  of  babies  with  sore 
eyes  shall  be  at  once  reported,  as  the; 
cases  often  develop  into  blindness. 
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£?T  MADE  BLIND 

BY  CARELESSNESS 


Unqualified  Physicians  and  Attendants 

Largely  to   Blame,   Says   New 

York  Committee  in  Report. 

That  by  proper  care  at  the  time  of  birth 
521  children  in  the  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country  need  not  have  be- 
come blind,  is  asserted  In  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  New  York  Oommiitrtee  on  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness.  The  report  says  that 
unqualified  physicians  and  midwives  are 
largely  responsible  for  this  unnecessary 
blighting  of  so  many  lives.  In  other  in- 
stances it  has  been  due  to  the  mother's 
ignorance,  since  many  mothers  are  not 
aware  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  babies' 
sore  eyes  and  do  not  get  'medical  treat- 
ment when  their  babies'  eyes  become  in- 
flamed soon  after  birth.    ' 


To  prevent  children  in  New  York  State 

■ire  from  becoming  blind   from  this 

cause,    the    Committee    on    Prevention    of 

Blindness   is  endeavoring,   in  co-operation 

with   the   State  and   city  departments   of 

health,  to  bring  about  the  enforcement  of 

ivi   requiring  babies'   sore  eyes  to  be 

ted. 

It  is  hoped,  it  is  stated,  that  the  prose- 
cution and  punishment  of  a  few  of  the 
eases  of  neglect  to  comply  with  this  law 
h  have  resulted  in  blindness,  with  the 
attendant  publicity,  may  lead,  to  the 
prompt  reporting  of  every  case  to  the  local 
health  officer,  so  that  adequate  medical 
treatment  may  be  provided  immediately. 

The  committee's  investigations  in  the 
last  year  have  disclosed  that  there  is  also 
much  unnecessary  blindness,  due  to  poi- 
soning from  wood  alcohol,  both  imbibed 
an  1  inhaled.  Not  only  is  wood  alcohol 
drunk  unknowingly  by  frequenters  of 
side  saloons,  it  is  stated,  but  also  in 
some  instances  purposely,  on  account  of 
its  cheapness,  by  workmen,  who  disguise 
the  unpleasant  taste  of  the  spirit  by  the 
addition  of  lemon  juice.  The  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health  lias  brought 
about  the  conviction  of  several  saloon- 
keepers who  were  guilty  of  selling  wood 
alcohol  in  cheap  drinks  and  thereby  caus- 
ing death  as  well  as  blindness. 

It  also  has  been  found  that  blindness 
and  varying  degrees  of  visual  impairment 
are  caused  through  the  inhalation  of  wood 
alcohol  fumes,  chiefly  by  those  engaged 
in  treating  the  inside  'of  beer  vats  with 
shellac  containing  wood  alcohol,  and  by 
working  on  feathers  and  artificial  flowers 
and  in  other  industries  in  which  aniline 
dyes  containing  wood  alcohol  are  used. 

The  committee  estimates  that  one-half 
the  number  of  industrial  accidents  to  the 
eyes  might  be  prevented  by  the  exeroise 
of  a  certain  amount  «f  care,  better  light- 
ing and  ventilation  and  the  use  of  protec- 
tive devices. 
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PREVENTION  AT  BIRTH 
OF  LATER  BLINDNESS 

Law  Requiring  Reports  of  Red- 
ness and  Swelling  in  Infants' 
Eyes  to  be  Enforced. 


PROSECUTH^FOROFFENDERS 


New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

Will  Co-operate   In  the  Campaign 

with   Department  of  Health. 


In  the  annual  report  of  vhe  C<  nmittee 
on  Prevention  of  Blindness  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Sffhd,  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  521  blind  children  now 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind,  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  would  have  re- 
tained their  sight  had  they  received  the 
proper  care  at  the  time  of  their  birth. 
With  the  idea  of  learning  how  far  local 
health  officers  are  able  to  provide  im- 
mediate and  adequate  medical  care  for 
cases  of  ophthalmia  of  the  newborn,  the 
ccnimittee  in  1911  made  a  study  of  the 
hospital  facilities  throughout  the  State 
for  the  reception  of  infants  suffering  from 
that  disease.  The  result,  it  is  stated, 
indicated  the  need  of  further  provision  for 
fccch  care,  although  to  how  great  an  ex- 
tent such  provision  is  necessary,  it  was 
riot  possible  to  determine,  since  the  de- 
sired information  was  obtainable  from 
only  one-third  of  the  hospitals  that  were 
addressed  on  the  subject. 

The  census  of  blind  pupils  in  the  coun- 
try, as  compiled  by  the  committee,  shows 
that  there  are  2,018  blind  pupils  in  seven- 
teen schools,  of  whom  521,  or  23  per  cent, 
were  blind  as  a  result  of  ophthalmia  at 
the  time  of  birth.  Of  conditions  in  the 
City  of  New  York  the  report  says: 

Desiring:     also     to     learn     the     extent     to 

which     opthalmia     neonatorum     occurs     In 

New    York    City,    and    how    thoroughly   It   Is 
the    committee,    in    co-operation 


with  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health,  has  made  a  local  study  of  this 
Investigations  of  cases  of  ophthal- 
neonatorum  treated  in  five  eye  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries  in  New  York  City 
indicate  that  the  disease  occurs  much  mort 
frequently  than  is  generally  believed,  and 
that  the  law  requiring  that  redness  and 
swelling  of  the  eyes  of  the  new-born  oc- 
.ig  within  two  weeks  after  birth  shall 
ported  to  the  local  Health  Officer,  i« 
not  generally  obeyed. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ultimately,  through 
".vestlgatton  and  prosecution  of  gros» 
cases  of  neglect,  with  attendant  publicity. 
every  case  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  will 
be  reported  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
and  that  each  will  be  immediately  followed 
up  by  a  competent  nurse,  as  in  Boston, 
where  such  a  system  has  been  worked  out 
with  admirable  results.  In  that  city  as  a 
result  of  publicity  given  to  conviction  for 
neglect,  the  number  of  cases  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  reported  has  risen  from  ten  in 
the  month  before  the  first  conviction  oc- 
curred to  one  hundred  and  sixty  eight 
months  later,  and  since  the  institution  of 
the  follow-up  system  whereby  a  nurse  in 
the  employment  of  the  Boston  Department 
of  Health  visits  every  reported  case  and 
secures  proper  treatment  for  the  child,  not 
a  single  known  case  of  the  disease  ha» 
resulted   in   blindness. 

A  set  of  questions  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association's  Commit- 
tee on  Prevention  of  Blindness,  designed 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  suf- 
fering from  defective  vision,  whether 
caused  by  anatomical  defects  or  inflam- 
matory conditions,  was  sent  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Principals  of  575  public 
schools  in  New  York  City.  The  replies 
were  based  upon  non-medical  observations 
made  by  the  Principals  or  school  teachers. 
These  replies  indicated  that  8.05  per 
cent,  of  the  11,280  children,  regarding 
whom  information  was  obtainable,  were 
troubled  with  redness  and  irritation  of 
the  eyelids,  headache,  or  discomforts  in 
using  their  eyes;  4.43  per  cent,  had  dif- 
ficulty in  seeing  the  blackboard  from 
their  seats,  and  could  not  use  their  eyes 
comfortably  for  near  work;  26  per  cent, 
had  been  dropped  or  notably  retarded  be- 
cause of  defective  vision,  while  .35  per 
cent,  were  taking  their  work  over  again 
because  of  defective  vision.  The  report 
adds  as  a  result  of  the  above  informa- 
tion: 

The  general  impression  received  from  this 
study  was  that  a  careful  and  scientific  ex- 
amination   of    school     children's    eyes    was 
desirable,    and   that    if   the   results    of    such 
an     examination      should      corroborate     the 
above  quoted  figures,   rpecial  classes  Bhould 
be    established    for    children    with    seriously 
impaired    vision,    in    v.hlch    the    instruction 
should    be    given    by    means    of    a   combina- 
tion   of    methods    used    in    schools    for    the 
blind   and    for   the   sighted    respectively. 
Mis:--  Carolyn  C.   Van  Blarcom,  the  Ex- 
ecutive  Secretary  of   the  committee,   who 
signs  the   report,   in   referring  to  it,   says 
that  unqualified  physicians  and  midwives 
are    largely   responsible   for   the   unneces- 
sary blighting  of  a  great  many  of  these 
lives.     In  other  instances,  she  adds,  that 
the  mother's  ignorance  is  the  cause.     An- 
other   disclosure    made    in    the    report    is 


that  a  great  deal  of  the  unnecessary- 
blindness  is  due  to  wcod  alcohol  poison- 
ing. 

"  Not  only  is  wood  alobhol  used  unknow- 
ingly by  frequenters  of  east  side  saloons," 
Miss  Van  Biarcom  says,  "  but  it  is  also 
used  in  some  instances  purposely  because 
of  its  cheapness.  The  inhalation  of  wood 
alcohol  fumes  is  also  one  of  the  causes 
of  blindness  or  serious  visual  impair- 
ments. 

"  To  prevent  future  children  in  New  York 
State  from  becoming  blind  from  this 
cause,  the  Committee  on  Prevention  of 
Blindness  is  endeavoring,  in  co-operatipn 
with  the  State  and  C;'ty  Departments  of 
Health,  to  bring  about  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  reouiring  babies'  sore  eyes  ,to 
be  reported. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  the  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  a  few  of  the  cases  of 
neglect  to  comply  with  this  law,  which 
have  resulted  »n  blindness,  with  the  at- 
tendant publicity,  may  ultimately  lead  to 
the  prompt  reporting  of  every  case  to 
the  local  health  officer,  so  that  adequate 
medical  treatment  may  be  immediately 
provided." 
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521  Made  Blind  by  Carelessness 

Is  Report  of  New  York  Committee 


out  the 
blind, 
of   the 


TrlAT  by  proper  care  at  the  time 
[of  birth  521  children  in  the 
s  the  blind  through- 
urn  iry  need  not  have  become 
asserted  in  a  recent  report 
'e\v  York  committee  on  Pre- 
vention of  blindness.  The  report  says 
that  unqualified  physicians  and  mid- 
wives  are  largely  responsible  for  this 
unnecessary  blighting  of  so  many 
lives,  says  the  Xew  York  World.  la 
other  instances  it  has  been  due  to  the 
mother's  ignorance,  since  many  moth- 
ers are  net  aware  of  the  dangerous  na- 
ture of  ibabies'  sore  eyes  and  do  not 
get  medical  treatment  when  their  bab- 
es become  inflamed  soon  after- 
birth. 

To  prevent  children  in  Xew  York 
state  in  future  from  becoming  blind 
from  this  cau.se,  the  commit  tee  on  pre- 
vention of  blindness  is  endeavoring,  in 
co-operation  with  the  state  and  city 
departments  of  health,  to  bring  about 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  requiring 
babies'  sore  eyes  to  be  reported. 

It  is  hoped,  it  is  stated,  that  the 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  a  few 
of  the  cases  of  neglect  to  comply  with 
this  law  which  have  resulted  in  blind- 
ness, with   the  attendant  publicity,  may 


lead   10  the  prompt   reporting  of  every 
,!  health  officer,  so  ihat 
adequate    medical    treatment    nuy    be 
..led  Immediately, 
The  committee's  investigations  in  the 
last   yt-ui-  have  disclosed   that   th- 
also  much   unnecessary  blindness,   due 
to  poisoning   from    wood    alcohol,    both 
imbibed  and  inhaled.     Not  only  is  wood 
alcohol     drunk     unknowingly     by     fre- 
quenters   of    east    side    saloons,     it    is 

.1,  but  also  in  some  insi- 
purposely,  on  account  of  its  cheapness, 
by  workmen,  who  disguise  the  un- 
pleasant taste  Of  the  spirit  by  th 
dition  of  lemon  juice.  The  New  York 
<  ity  department  of  health  has  brought 
about  i  he  conviction  of  several  sa- 
loonkeepers who  were  guilty  of  selling- 
wood  ulcohoj  iii  «  heap  drinks  and 
thereby  causing  a&ath  as  w«4i  &s  blind - 


th«»j 


It  also  has  been  found  that  blind- 
ness and  varying  degrees  of  visual  im- 
pairment are  caused  through  the  in- 
halation of  wood  alcohol  fumes,  chiefly 
by  those  engaged  in  treating  the  inside 
of  beer  vats  with  shellac  containing: 
wood  alcohol,  and  by  working  on 
feathers  and  artificial  flowers  and  in 
other  industries  in  which  aniline  dyes- 
containing  wood  alcohol  are  used. 

The  committee  estimates  that  one 
half  the  number  of  industrial  acci- 
dents to  the  eyes  might  be  prevented 
by  the  exercise  of  a  certain  amount  of 
care,  better  lighting  and  ventilation 
and  the  use  of  protective  devices. 
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HEEDLESSLY    BLIND 


(There  are  estimated  to  be  one  hun- 
dred thousand  blind  persons,  old  and 
young,  in  this  country.  Not  less  than 
five  hundred  of  'these  live  in  North 
Carolina.  Had  it  ievejr  occurred  jto 
you,  gentle  reader,  ithat  at  least  sev- 
enty-five to  one  hundred  of  these  need 
not  have  been  blind— ought  not  te 
have  been,  and  would  not  have  been— 
if  proper  precaution  and  preventive 
measures  had  been  employed  immedi- 
ately  after  their  birth? 

""What  blindness  means  to  an  intel- 
ligent,   capable    man    or        woman,"    to 


quote    the    words    of    a   blind   man    who 
in   Mie   face  of  'heavy  odds,  taken 
("(>  in   the   world  with  signal  suc- 
•is    sol  nothing    which      only    the 
Lord    and    the    devil    and        those    who 
endure    it    know    anything    abfout;    H-n 
their    blackest    nightmares,    those    with 
sight    can    not    even    imagine    it."'    That 
it    is   possible  to  prevent   much  of   such 
anguish    -seenis    not    to    have        dawned 
upon        t'he    average    citizen.        Is    such 
ignorance    and    indifl'eernce    not    crimi- 
nal,   positively    wicked?      Then    who    is 
responsible? 

From  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  all 
blind  children  lose  their  sight  from 
what  is  usually  called  "sore  eyes,"  "in- 
flammation," etc.  This  is  really  "oph- 
thalmia neonatorum/'  a  germ  disease, 
which  can  be  cured  if  taken  in  time 
and  'the  proper  remedies  used.  These 
remedies  should  be  applied  as  soon  as 
the  child  is  bor  whether  any  signs 
of  inflammation  are  discovered  or  not. 
The  remedy  will  do  no  hurt;  it  may 
save  your  child's  sight. 

If  'bhe  eyes,  nose,  mouth  and  ears 
of  every  new-born  babe  should  be  thor- 
oughly washed  immediately  after  its 
birth  in  a  weak  solution  of  boracic 
acid  (borax  water,  one  drop  of  a  .so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver,  not  stronger 
than  one  per  cent,  put  in  the  eyes,  and 
the  child  thereafter  kept  clean,  blind- 
ness among  children  in  our  iSfteute 
would  be  reduced  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent.  Do  you  realize  what  that 
would  mean  to  the  one  hundred  'homes 
in  North  Carolina  in  which  there  are 
children   "needlessly  blind"? 

And  are  you  aware  what  it  would 
save  the  Sta'te  financially  to  thus  pre- 
serve the  sight  of  all  such  children  ? 
Not  less  than  $20,000.00  a  year.  Is  it 
not  worth  the  effort?  Then  does  it  not 
behoove  every  one  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  spread  the  information  an  1 
seek  to  bless  the  homes  into  which 
'the  little  ones  come?  Let  every  mother 
heed  this  warning  and  preserve  the 
sight  of   her  child. 

JOHN'   R.    RAY 

Principal   State    School    for 
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ID  BABIES  OF  ONE  HOUSEHOL 

ONE  FOREVER  BLIND,  ONE  SEES 

— ' 

hey  Are  the  "Before  and  After' 
Pictures  of  the   Wc 

Prevention  of  Blindness 

By  HELEN  DARE. 

/F  THE  California  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  had  sought 
to  have  two  illustrations  made  to-  order  to  convince  the  careless  and 

unthinking  of  the  need  of  proper  care  for  babies'  eyes,  the  com- 
pulsory, State-wide  proper  care  that  should  be  required  of  every  doctor, 
midwife  and  parent  to  guard  against  preventable  blindness,  it  couldn 
have  asked  for  a  more  convincing  set  of  pictures  than  those  presente 
by  two  babies  of  one  household. 

One  is  blind  for  want  of  such  care — totally,  irrevocably  blin 
committed  to  lifelong  darkness,  a  wickedly  maimed  creature. 

The  other,  born  under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  exposed  to 
the  same  menace,  is  normal,  Can  see — its  eyes  and  its  eyesight  saved 
by  the  simple,  intelligent,  scientific  precaution  urged  by  the  society — 
and,  in  this  case,  provided  by  the  society. 

These  two  helpless  babies,  one  the  victim  of  criminal  carelessness, 
one  the  beneficiary  of  generous  science  and  the  highest  social  service, 
are  the  before"  and  "after"  in  the  history  of  the  society  that  was  or- 
ganized m  Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Rowan's  home  on  Russian  Hill  one  rainy, 
windy,  blustering  day  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

There  and  then  a  little  group  of  representative  San  Franciscans, 
upon  being  told  that  much  of  the  blindness  that  blights  the  lives  of  so 
many  is  preventable  or  curable,  banded  themselves  together  to  do  what 
they  could  to  prevent  and  alleviate  suffering  from  that  cause. 

How  the  Society  Came  Into    Existence 

Inasmuch  as  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  or  infant  blindness,  is  one 
ti  ,priT}flPal  cP"ses  of  blindness,  and  is  so  simply  and  easily  pre- 
ventable^ (if  the  right  sort  of  intelligent  conscientious  person  is  around 
wnen  the  new  baby  comes  into  the  world),  thanks  to  the  discovery  of 
ur.  Lrede  of  Leipsic,  Germany,  the  society  paid  particular  heed  to 
educating  niothers  and  prospective  mothers,  and  to  persuading  doctors  ; 
ana  midwives,  to  take  the  necessary  precautions  with  new-born  babies.  \ 
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And  just  to  show  how  such  precaution  works,  and  how  urgently 
necessary  their  humane  efforts  are,  here  is  the  story  of  the  before  ana 
"after"  babies*  in  one  household: 

The  "before"  babu  was  born  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  the  mother  was  attended  by  a  regular,  practicing  physician 
—no  midwife  to  blame  in  this  case.  Its  eyes  were  infected  at  birth 
with  the  abominable  infection  that  causes  infant  blindness,  and  were 
left  unattended  to — because  there  is  no  law  in  California,  as  there  is 
in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and  several  European  countries, 
requiring  the  attendant  at  an  accouchement  to  safeguard  the  baby  s  eyes; 
and  because  there  had  then  been  no  agitation  stirring  up  doctors,  mid- 
wives  and  parents  to  their  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

The  baby's  eyes  were  neglected — the  simple,  swift,  inexpensive  in- 
jection of  the  1  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  that  is  the  haifs- 
breadth  of  care  that  divides  the  seeing  from  the  blind,  was  not  used. 

Baby's  Eyes  Destroyed  by  Disease 

The  baby's  eyes  were  destroyed  by  the  disease,  the  so-common  dis- 
ease; and  the  baby  is  eyeless  and  sightless — a  cruelly  wronged  human 
creature  with  an  unanswerable  indictment  against  society,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  family,  the  medical  profession,  the  city  and  the  State. 

That's  not  much  of  a  story,  is  it?  Just  the  mishap  of  ONE  baby — 
and  there  are  so  many  babies!  It's  easy  enough  to  forget  about  one — 
and  shove  it  in  the  background — only  that  it's  a  representative  baby,  and 
tragedy  I 

The  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness,  having  this  baby  on  its 
mind,  kept  a  lookout  for  Number  Two,  exposed  to  the  same  infection. 

Not  only  was  the  mother  given  care,  for  the  baby's  sake;  but  that 
simple  little  remedy  that  the  Leipsic  doctor  worked  out  was  immediately 
applied  when  the  baby  came  into  the  world;  and  for  two  weeks  after 
special  care  was  given  it,  on  account  of  its  established  history. 

That  baby  sees  today — has  a  pair  of  perfectly  good,  healthy  eyes  to 
get  through  the  world  with. 

That  isn't  much  of  a  story,  either,  is  it? 

But  think  of  the  story  behind  it — of  human  kindness  and  con- 
scientiousness, of  scientific  effort  and  patience,  of  all  that  beautiful 
impulse  toward  helpfulness  that  we  sum  up  in  the  term  "social  service!" 

These  two  stories  just  happened.  There  would  have  been  but  one 
story  for  the  two  babies,  and  that  with  the  "happy  ending". 

Pointing  the   Way  to  a  Public  Duty 

Yet,  even  as  they  are,  they  serve  their  purpose — they  show  rather 
\convincingly  what  happens  with  and  without  care;  they  sort  of  point 
the  way  to  a  public  duty. 

The  California  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — you  see 
it  is  a  State  organization,  with  State-wide  ambitions — is  composed  of 
progressive,  wideawake  and  philanthropic  San  Franciscans.  Its  presi- 
dent is  Dr.  C.  S.  G.  Nagel;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Rowan; 
treasurer,  Walter  MacArthur;  secretary,  Dr.  Henry  Horn;  directors,  Dr. 
R.  G.  Brodrick,  Dr.  Adelaide  Brown,  A.  G.  Graupner,  Dr.  William  T. 
Snow,  Dr.  Newell  Perry;  and  the  members  of  its  general  council  are 
Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Rowan,  chairman;  Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked,  Dr.  A.  A.  D'An- 
cona,  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Ashe,  Dr.  William  E.  Briggs,  Mrs.  George  J. 
Bucknall,  Dr.  W.  C.  Chidester,  Rev.  P.  J.  Cummins,  Dr.  H.  Bert  Ellis, 
Miss  Katherine  C.  Felton,  Colonel  James  D.  Glennan,  V.  S.  A.,  Very  Rev. 
J.  Wilmer  Gresham.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Graupner,  Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Harrison,  Dr. 
Philip  Mills  Jones,  Douglas  Keith,  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Livermore,  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg,  William  L.  McClure,  Rev.  Martin  A. 
Meyer  Ph.  D.,  F.  J.  Murasky,  Charles  A.  Murdock,  Dr.  Martin  Regens- 
bu'rger  and  Dr.  Florence   Ward. 

Its  chief  aim  is,  in  addition  to  relieving  the  condition  of  the  blind 
and  curing  blindness  wherever  curable,  to  make  stories  like  the  stories 
of  these  two  babies  impossible — to  have  a  state  law  requiring  that 
proper  care  be  given  babies'  eyes  here,  as  it  is  in  other  enlightened 
communities.  ,    . 

The  stories  of  these  two  babies  would  indicate  that  it  is  desirable. 
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VENTION  OF  BLINDNESS. 


laiiw    to    Discuss    this    Matter    at 
State    Meeting    in   Albany. 

That  blindness  can  often  easily  be  pre- 
vented is  a  fact  not  generally  known.  It 
has  been  proved,  according  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Prevention  of  Blindness,  that  in  New 
York  State  alone,  where  there  are  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  blind  persons,  at 
least  620  of  these  need  not  have  been  blind- 
ought  not  to  have  been,  and  would  not  have 
been,  had  their  eyes  been  treated  shortly 
after  birth  with  a  simple  medicine. 

At  their  meeting  in  Albany  this  month, 
physicians  of  New  York  State  will  consider 
measures  that  should  be  taken  in  .order  that 
unnecessary  blindness  resulting  from  "ba- 
bies' sore  eyes,"  as  this  disease  is  common- 
ly caTledv^may  be  entirely  eliminated. 

Efforts  wilT'tie  made  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  urge  all  physicians  to  do  their 
part  in  complying  witJt^tfce  law  which  re- 
quires that  every  case  of-^edriess  and 
swelling  of  the  eyes  of  infantsKbe  reported 
immediately,  to  either  State  or  local  depart- 
ment of  health.  Could  all  cases  be  report- 
ed, and  be  followed  up  by  an  inspector  or 
nurse,  prompt  and  adequate  treatment,  it 
is  said,  might  be  insured  in  every  in- 
stance. 

That  the  enforcement  of  this  reporting 
law,  which  has  so  long  remained  inopera- 
tive, is  the  next  essential  step  in  prevent- 
ing unnecessary  blindness  in  infants,  will 
be  shown  at  the  open  meeting  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  on  the  evening  of  April 
16.  This  movement  has  the  support  of  both 
the  State  and  New  York  City  Departments 
of  Health,  and  of  the  New  York  Committee 
on  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Dr.  George  de  Schweinitz  of  Philadelphia 
and  Drs.  Colmart  Ward  Cutler,  Edgar  S. 
Thomson,  Arnold  Knapp,  William  R. 
^roughjon,  and  Ellico  M.  Alger  of  New  York 
wrlWJJramong  the  speakers. 


"BUNBNESS  CAN  _ 


*- 


BE 


Many  Cases  Easily   Remedied 

if  Proper  Care  Is 

Taken  Early 


That  blindness  can  often  easily  be 
prevented  is  an  astonishing  fact 
which  seems  not  to  be  generally 
known.  It  has  been  proved,  how- 
ever, that  in  New  York  State  alone, 
where  there  are  between  six  and  sev- 
en thousand  blind  persons,  at  least 
620  of  these  need  not  have  been 
blind — ought  not  to  have  been,  and 
would  not  have  been — had  their  eyes 
been  treated  shortly  after  birth  with 
s  very  simple,  easily  obtainable  medi- 
cine. 

At  their  meeting  in  Albany  during 
April,  the  physicians  of  New  York 
State  will  consider  v/hat  further, 
more  effective  means  should  be  taken 
in  order  that  unnecessary  blindness 
resulting  from  "babies'  sore  eyes,"  as 
tnis  disease  is  commonly  called,  may 
be  entirely  eliminated. 

The  medical  profession  ha3  known 
the  remedy  for  this  disease  for  over 
30  years,  and  has  fought  hard  to 
wipe  it  out.  Vigorous  efforts  will 
now  be  made  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  urge  all  physicians  to  do  their 
part  in  complying  with  the  law  which 
requires  that  every  case  of  redness 
and  swelling  of  the  eyes  of  the  new- 
born be  reported  immediately  to  eith- 
er State  or  local  departments  of 
health.  Could  all  cases  be  reported 
and  be  followed  up  by  an  inspector 
or  nurse  in  the  employ  of  the  local 
health  department,  prompt  and  ade- 
quate treatment  might  be  insured  in 
every  instance. 

That  the  enforcement  of  this  re- 
porting law,  which  has  so  long  re- 
mained inoperative,  is  the  next  most 
essential  step  in  preventing  unneces- 
sary    blindness      in    infants,    will     be 


chown  at  the  open  meeting  of  the 
^tate  Medical  Society  on  the  evening 
of  April  16.  This  movement  has  the 
hearty  support  of  Doth  the  State  and 
New  York  City  Departments  of 
Health,  as  well  as  that  of  the  New 
York  Committee  on  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  '  __., 

Dr.  George  de  Schwelnitz  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Doctors  Colman  Ward 
Cutler,  Edgar  S.  Thomson,  Arnold 
Knapp,  William  R.  Broughton  and 
Ellico  M.  Alger  of  New  York  CU* 
will  be  among  those  who  will  sper 
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The  Eyesight 
of  Thousands 

of  Children 
May  Be  Saved 
by  Twelve  Monkeys 


A  Few  Simians  Are  Needed  to 
Help  in  the  Effort  to  Dis- 
cover  a    Cure    For 
Trachoma. 


WANTED:  A  dozen  monkeys  to  im- 
prove the  eyes  of  New  York  school 
children. 
it  is  well  known  that  simians  gladden  the 
eyes  of  childhood;  but  these  are  not  wanted 
in  that  sense.  They  are  needed  at  the  t«e- 
feearch  laboratory  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment to  clinch  a  promising  investigation  oZ 


trachoma,  that  widespread  eye  disease 
which  is  considered  so  serious  that  immi- 
grants having  it  are  barred  by  the  United 
States,  government  from  our  ports. 

Dr.  Anna  W.  Williams,  assistant  director 
of  the  research  laboratory,  thinks  that  a 
bacillus  located  by  herself  and  assistants, 
who  have  been  studying  the  disease  for  the 
last  eighteen  months,  is  the  specific  cause 
of  trachoma.  Final  proof  can  be  ootaincd 
and  a  remedy  perhaps  evolved  by  trying 
out  the  bacillus  on  a  certain  manlike  ape. 
By  making  a  dozen  apes  ^uni  I1"  in  l^i 
blind    thousands   of   human   beings   may   be 

There  is  no  money  at  hand  to  buy  these 
apes,  which  cost  about  $200  apiece.  An  open 
invitation  is  extended  to  philanthropists  to 
contribute  monkeys  for  the  improvement  of 
human   vision. 

Trachoma  is  one  of  those  ancient  diseases, 
once  little  known  and  regarded,  which  mod- 
ern study  has  revealed  as  a  widely  preva- 
lent menace.  It  was  and  is  confused  with 
other  eye  ailments.  It  is  highly  contagious, 
difficult  lo  treat  and  leads  to  blindness.  Un- 
til its  bacterial  cause  is  isolated  beyond  a 
doubt  the  extent  of  the  disease  cannot  be 
accurately  known,  nor  can  diagnosis  and 
treatment  be  made  scientific.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  only  flagrant  cases  among  im- 
migrants are  detected  and  excluded  by  the 
government    physicians. 

Dr.  Williams  estimates  that  there  are 
four  hundred  actual  cases  among  the 
school  children  under  observation  by  the 
Board  of  Health.  Altogether  seven  hun- 
dred, cases  are  being  studied  at  the  re- 
search laboratory  from  the  bacteriological 
standpoint.  School  children  with  suspi- 
cious symptoms  are  picked  out  by  inspec- 
tors and  nurses  and  sent  to  the  four  eye 
clinics  of  the  Health  Department.  A  home 
visitor  is  dispatched  to  obtain  the  history 
of  each  case  and  to  show  the  mother  how- 
to  give  home  treatment.  The  committee 
on  the  prevention  of  blindness  of  the  Sage 
Foundation  has  contributed  some  funds 
toward  this  work,  including  carfare  for 
children  to  visit  the  clinics.  It  is  planned 
to  establish  in  the  lower  East  Side,  which 
is  a  centre  of  trachoma  infection,  a  sep- 
arate mixed  school,  where  all  the  children 
of  the  district  who  are  affected  can  be 
brought  together  and  receive  treatment. 
Better  results  can  be  had  in  this  way  and 
the  danger  of  spreading  the  disease  Is  les- 
f'  ned. 

Philanthropists  may  take  notice  that  be- 
the  money  for  monkeys  funds  are 
needed  for  a  trachoma  summer  school. 
The  city  Health  Department  can  provide 
land  upstate,  as  well  as  doctors  and  nurses; 
but    money    Is    wanted    for    food,    to     build 


HOW  THE  USE  OF  A  COMMON 
TOWEL  SPREADS  TRACHOMA 
AMONG    SCHOOL    CHILDREN. 


shacks  and  pay  caretakers.  About  one  hun- 
children  would  be  looked  after  for  a 
period  of  three  months.  The  effect  upon  the 
disease  of  a  general  hygiene  as  well  as  spe- 
cial treatment  is  recognized.  Trachoma  is, 
above  all,  a  disease  of  dirt  and  poverty. 

The  research  laboratory  Is  making  bac- 
teriological cultures  of  cases  among  immi- 
grants at  Ellis  Island  as  well  as  among  the 
school  children.  At  Ellis  Island  Dr.  R. 
H.  Creel  is  trying  the  curative  effect  of  a 
trachoma  vaccine  made  from  the  bacilli 
located  by  the  research  laboratory  ex- 
perts. 

Dr.  C,  Ward  Crampton,  medical  director 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  stated  that  the 
uncertainty  of  knowledge  of  trachoma  was 
shown  by  the  reports  of  '  Its  prevalence 
among  school  children,  which  vary  from 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of 
all  examined.  Owing  to  dust,  there  is 
hardly  a  normal,  healthy  conjunctiva— eye- 
lid lining— in  New  York.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  eye  is  as  subject  to  disease 
as  the  membrane  of  the  nose;  catarrhal 
conditions  in  both  are  similar  and  exten- 
sive. It  is  hard  to  distinguish  between  an 
ordinary  inflammation  and  a  serious  dis- 
ease. Every,  child's  eyes  and  many  grown- 
ups' would  be  better  for  a  nightly  washout 
with  clean  water  or  a  saturated  solution 
of  boric  acid. 

A  paper  on  trachoma  by  Dr.  G.  E.  ds 
Schweinitz  fays  that  the  name  trachoma 
is  "derived  from  a  Greek  word  meaning 
'rough,'  or  'rdughness,'  because  it  is  an 
affection  of  the  lining  membranes  of  the 
eyelids,  whereby  numerous  small  bodies, 
trachoma  bodies  or  follicles,  are  developed. 
These  change  the  normal  smooth  surface 
of  the  membrane  into  a  rough,  granular 
condition;  hence  the  common  name,  'granu- 
lar lids.'  Sometimes  appearing  in  acute* 
manifestation,  it  is  usually  characterized 
by  chronicity  from  its  incipiency  and 
always  in  its  duration,  as  it  may  last  for 
months,  years  and  decades.  Unchecked  or 
untreated,  it  is  likely  to  affect  the  clear 
tissue  which  caps  the  front  of  the  eye, 
the  corneal  window  through  which  the  rays 
of  light  must  pass  to  give  us  sight,  causing 
it  to  lose  its  transparency  or  pass  into 
actual  ulceration.  From  this  occurs  great 
depreciation  of  vision  and,  in  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  cases,'  of  blindness.  As  a 
cause  of  total  blindness,  the  percentage  has 
varied  in  different  statistical  inquiries  from 
1.7  to  9.1  per  cent,  figures  which  fail  utterly 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ravages 
of  the  disease  in  so  far  as  useful  sight  is 
concerned.  The  affection  in  some  regions 
and  lands  has  by  its  vitiation  of  vision  dis- 
abled villages  and  districts. 
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a  preliminary  sifting-  out  of  trachoma  in- 
fected immigrants  by  inspectors  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  service. 
Certificates  of  embarkation  are  denied.  At 
the  port  of  Naples,  -for  the  year  ended 
June  SO,  l&ll,  there  were  4,369  cases  of  tra- 
choma recommended  for  exclusion.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1907-'08  a  total  of  6,400  aliens 
were  advised  to  be  debarred  at  all  foreign 
potts  on  the  ground  of  their  having  the 
disease.  Trachoma  caused  the  exclusion 
of  30  per  cent  of  all  would-be  immigrants 
barred  out  of  this  country  in  the  fiscal  year 
iSOS-'W.  Last  year  the  percentage  at  this 
port  was  about  8  per  cent. 

The  surgeons  at  Ellis  Island  examine  the 
eyes  of  al!  immigrants,  and  they  do  it  with 
great  speed  and  dexterity.  The  eyelid  is 
flung  up  with  the  aid  of  a  wire  loop,  and 
a  glance  shows  the  expert  whether  the 
membrane  is  normal  or  otherwise.  The 
doubtful  cases  are  put  aside  for  closer 
study.  A  lay  spectator  fails  to  see  any- 
thing remarkable  even  in  a  well  defined 
case  of  -trachoma.  There  is  a  little  more 
redness  of  the  everted  eyelid,  or  a  few 
streaks,  indicating  the  process  of  cicatriza- 
tion. Until  the  lid  is  turned  up  the  eye 
may   appear   absolutely   healthy. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  trachoma  may 
be  contracted  at  any  age,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  very  young  children  escape,  says 
Dr.  J.  W.  Schereschewsky,  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  Service.  The  eye- 
lid membrane  of  the  infant  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  ripe  breeding  ground  for  the  bacil- 
lus. There  is  also  a  difference  in  individ- 
ual susceptibility.  Out  of  67  immigrants 
exposed  equally  to  infection  in  the  same 
compartment  of  a  ship  coming  to  this 
country,  there  being  present  four  acute 
cases  of  the  disease,  48  developed  trachoma 
and  the  rest  escaped. 

The  injurious  effects  of  the  disease  are 
direct  and  indirect.  Among  the  latter  may 
be  classed  the  mechanical  injury  to  the 
eyeball  by  the  friction  of  granulations  on 
the  lid  and  by  the  turning  in  of  the  lid 
edge  when  contraction  follows  the  forma- 
tion of  scar  tissue.  Unless  there  is  early 
treatment  trachoma  is  incurable. 

The  period  of  necessary  treatment  may 
extend  from  one  month  to  several  years. 
In  early  cases  there  is  prescribed  a  borio 
acid  wash  at  least  five  times  a  day,  a  mild 
preparation  of  silver  dropped  in  the  eye 
night  and  morning,  and  afterward  tannin 
and  glycerine  for  astringent  purposes.  Since 
there  is  a  little  pain  in  the  use  of  silver 
and  children  make  a  fuss  about  it.  home 
treatment  is  not  usually  a  success.  In  later 
stages  of  the  disease  the  treatment  be- 
comes rather  formidable.  Applying  cocaine, 
the  granulations  of  the  eyelids  are  squeezed 


out  with  forceps,  or  the  eyelid  is  put 
through  a  miniature  surgical  clothes 
wringer  to  express  the  contents  of  tha 
trachoma  follicles.  The  eyelids  may  be 
also  "scrubbed  hard  with  a  toothbrush 
which  is  dipped  in  a  1  to  500  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury."  It  sounds  worse, 
than  it  feels,  if  enough  cocaine  is  used. 
Other  caustics  are  employed. 

This  Ancient  Disease  Has  De^ 

stroyed  Armies  and  Now 

Threatens  New  York's 

Schools. 


The  history  of  trachoma  is  curious  and 
almost  romantic.  It  is  traced  back  to  the 
Ebers  papyrus,  a  medical  work  written  in 
the  height  of  Egyptian  culture,  1553  B.  C. 
About  a  thousand  years  later  it  was  de- 
scribed in  pseudo-Hippocratic  manuscripts 
and  by  Celsus,  who  dwelt  in  Rome  at  the 
time  of  Christ.  It  is  referred  to  in  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes.  The  early  Egyp- 
tians were  too  cleanly  and  hygienic  to  per- 
mit the  disease  to  spread  widely;  it  be- 
came common  in  Egypt  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Crusaders 
were  not  affected  by  it.  A  Venetian  doctor. 
Prosper  Alpinus,  who  practised  in  Cairo  in 
1580,  found  it  extensive  in  the  land  of  the 
pyramids.  The  Continent  of  Europe  be- 
came thoroughly  infected  with  tile  disease 
through  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Egypt.  It 
is  said  that  75  per  cent  of  his  army  of  32,000 
men  were  attacked  by  the  disease,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Baron  Larrey,  this  was  more 
accountable  for  the  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion than  the  attacks  of  the  Mamelukes 
and  their  allies.  The  survivors  of  the 
army,  returning  home,  spread  the  disease 
broadcast  through  Europe. 

The  bacillus  located, by  Ur.  Williams  and 
her  assistants  as  the  cause  of  trachoma  is 
a  tiny  and  fastidious  germ,  which  has  to 
be  coaxed  with  a  spoai  diet  in  order  to 
thrive  and  multiply.  To  the  lay  eye  a 
colony  of  them  looks  like  specks  of  black 
pepper. 
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WORKING  FOR  ~* 
HEALTHIER  BABIES 


State  AWTIcsl  Society  to  Discuss  Plans 

for  Inventing    Blindness — Half   of 

the     Births     in     This     Country 

Unattended   by   Physicians. 


Those  of  us  who  have  had  our  more 
or  less  important  arrivals  in  this  world 
announced  to  our  anxious  and  expec- 
tant fathers  by  a  beaming-faced, 
white-capped  nurse  probably  never 
thought — at  that  time  at  least — that 
hundreds  of  others  were  arriving  daily 
via  the  Stork  Line  without  the  scrupu- 
lous care  of  the  trained  physician  and 
the  expert  nurse  that  made  our  own 
advent  so  auspicious. 

But  the  New  York  Committee  on  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  tells  us  that 
fully  one-half  of  the  babies  born  in 
this  country  not  on|#  do  not  have 
nurses  to  assist  a  well  trained  physi- 
cian in  the  care  of  mother  and  baby, 
but  do  not  even  h^ve  a  physician! 
These  births  are  attended  only  by  mid- 
wives,  who,  owing  10  lack  of  training 
and  effective  supervision,  are  fntirely 
unfit  to  practice.  These  women  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  both  doctor  and 
nurse  are,  in  this  State,  not  required 
to  pass  any  sort  of  examination  or 
prove  qualified  in  any  way  for  prac- 
tice. 

"We  fail  to  realize  that  with  restric- 
tions on  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
the  practice  of  nursing,  we  are  pro- 
tecting only  half  the  babies  from 
blindness  and  other  permanent  inju- 
ries, and  that  many  a  mother  died  and 
hundreds  are  rendered  invalids  by 
careless  and  unclean  treatment  by 
mid  wives,"  said  today  Miss  Carolyn  C. 
Van  Blarcom,  executive  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Committee  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness. 

The  physicians  of  the  State  are 
awakening    to    this    situation    and    the 


next  meeting-  of  the  State  Medical  So- 
ciety to  be  held  in  Albany,  April  16th 
to  18th,  will  devote  a  large  portion  of 
its  session  on  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness to  a  discussion  of  ways  and 
means  of  remedying  the  evils,  the  un- 
controlled practice  of  midwifery. 
Among-  the  speakers  on  the  prevention 
of  blindness  are  George  E.  de  Schwein- 
itz,  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Colman  Ward 
Cutler,  Dr.  Edgar  S.  Thomson,  Dr. 
Arnold  Knapp,  Dr.  William  R.  Brough- 
ton,  Dr.  Ellice  M.  Alger.  Dr.  Ward  A. 
Holden,  Dr.  Peter  A.  Callan,  Dr.  John 
H.  Claiborne,  of  New  York  City,  and 
Dr.  Sherman  Voorhees,  of  Elmira,  and 
Dr.  William  G.  Dobson,  of  Poughkeep- 
sie. 

The  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of 
Biitig|jj|i£i»&oes  not  seek  the  abolition 
of  the  midwife,  recognizing  that  her 
work  is  necessary  among  the  poorer 
classes,  especially  in  the  foreign  quar- 
ters of  the  larger  cities.  The  commit- 
tee does,  however,  se-ek  adequate  legal 
restrictions,  including  examinations, 
registration  and  an  adequate  follow- 
up  system  to  secure  the  revocation  of 
licenses  of  unfit  practitioners. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  commit- 
tee the  first  hospital  training  school 
for  midwives  has  been  started  in  con- 
nection with  Bellevue  Hospital  and  it 
is  hoped  to  extend  this  feature  of  the 
campaign  to  other  hospitals,  not  only 
in  this  city  but  other  cities  of  tkfe 
State. 
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POVERTY  CAUSE  OF 
BLINDNESS 


So  Declares  Dr.  Lewis  at 
Physicians'  Meeting  and 
Suggests  a  Preventive. 


Homeopathic  physicians  from  va- 
rious cities  and  towns  of  this  end  of 
the  state  were  in  Buffalo  yesterday  at- 
tending- the  convention  of  the  Western 
New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  so- 
ciety, it  closed  with  a  banquet  at  the 
Statler  hotel  last  night.  About  forty 
members  of  the  society  attended. 

Dr.  L.  Li.  Button  of  Rochester  ad- 
vocated separate  schools  for  feeble- 
minded children  in  a  paper  upon  that 
subject.  It  would  give  better  results 
to  both  the  normal  and  the  dull  child 
to  be  thus  separated,  he  claimed. 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  in  a  paper  on 
"Blindness"  explanied  that  his  re- 
search convinced  him  that  most  blind- 
ness is  due  to  poverty,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  sickness  and  degeneracy, 
which  entails  disease  and  crime.  Physi- 
cians should  be  obliged  to  report  every 
case  of  eye  disease  coming  to  their  at- 
tention, he  argued,  as  a  preventive  of 
blindness. 

Officers  of  the  society  for  the  en- 
suing year  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  H.  W.  Hoyt,  Rochester;  first 
vice-president,  G.  R.  Critchlow,  Buf- 
falo; second  vice-president,  B.  D. 
Shedd.  Arcade:  secretary-treasurer,  R. 
M.  Schley,  Buffalo;  board  of  censors,* 
H.  B.  Pinkerton,  Buffalo,  Frank  Bar-j 
bour,  Rochester,  C.  E.  Conklin,  Ba* 
fcavia.   and   J.   D.  Zwetch,   Gowanda. 
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PREVENTION  OF-*LZNDN±lS«5. 

One  of  the  most  impofTffnfsubjects 
that  will  be  discussed  at  the  annual 
meetin*  of  the  New  York  State  Med- 
ical i  mm  ty  soon  to  be  held  in  Albany 
is  the  prevention  of  blindness  through 
prompt  treatment  of  the  disease  that 
is  commonly  called  "babies'  sore 
eyes."  It  is  said  to  have  been  proved 
that  in  this  State,  whose  blind  popu- 
lation numbers  between  6,000  and  7,- 
000,  about  10  per  cent,  of  those  so 
afflicted  could  have  had  their  sight 
saved  through  proper  treatment  soon 
alter  birth. 

The  medical  profession  has  known 
the  remedy  for  this  disease  for  over 
30  years,  and  has  fought  hard  to  have 
it  applied.  Renewed  efforts  are  being 
made  to  urge  all  physicians  to  do 
their  part  in  complying  with  the  law 
which  requires  that  every  case  of  red- 
ness and  swelling  of  the  eyes  of  the 
new-born  be  reported  immediately  to 
either  state  or  local  departments  of 
health.  If  all  cases  were  reported, 
and  were  followed  up  by  an  inspec- 
tor or  nurse  in  the  employ  of  the 
local  health  department,  prompt  and 
adequate  treatment  might  be  insured 
in  ever}r  instance. 

The  enforcement  of  this  reporting 
law,  which  has  been  too  long  partly 
neglected,  is  manifestly  the  most  es- 
sential step  in  the  work  of  preventior 
of  blindness  in  infants.  The  move- 
ment has  the  hearty  support  of  both 
the  state  and  New  York  city  depart 
ments  of  health,  as  well  as  that  of  th 
New  York  committee  on  prevention 
blindness. 
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ntiorrof  £l_indne63 
in   Infant?, 
ti  '!,  etc.,  as  follows:  « 

:reen      of      chapter 
nine    of    the     Re  is    hereby 

amended   by  inserting  after   the  word      ex 

.1  llffe,  the  w  ordfcM-ffWMBlfif^* 
an  explanation  that  chapter  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one  of  the  nets  of  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  five  requires  physicians,  nurses,  rela- 
other  attendants  to  report,  immediately 
to  the  local  board  of  health  every  child  one  or 
both  of  whose  eyes  become  inflamed,  swollen 
and  red  and  show  an  unnatural  discharge  within 
•  ks  after  birth,— BO  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows—Section 17.  The  secretary  of  the  "corfc- 
m  ^wealth  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
monwealth, prepare  and  furnish  to  the  clerks 
and  boards  of  health  of  cities  find  towns,  and  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  strife  hospital,  record 
books  for  indexes  thereto,  forms  for  re- 
turns, on  paper  of  uniform  size,  and  any  neces- 
sary instructions  and  explanations,  including  an 
explanation  that  chapter  two  hundred  an  I 
one  of  the  act's  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
five  requires  physicians,  nurses,  relatives  or 
other  attendants  to  report  immediately  to  the 
local  board  of  health  every  child  one  or  both  of 
whose  eyes  become  inflamed,  swollen  and  red 
and  show  an  unnatural  discharge  within  two 
weeks  after  birth.  City  and  town  clerks  shall 
distribute  the  blank  forms  as  the  secretary  shall 
direct.  A  city  or  town  may  provide  such  books 
and  forms  if  they  conform  to  those  prepared  by 
the  secret:;' 

2.      This    act    shall    take    effect   upon    its 
passage. 
Approved  April  10,   1912. 
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0  EXPLAIN  PREVENTION 
OF  BLINDNESS  IN  BABY 


Special  Display  Will  Be  Made  at 

Horticultural  Hall 

Show 


100,000    SIGHTLESS  IN  U.  S. 


Importance  of  the  care  of  the,  eyes  of 
babies  at  birth  and  the  terrible  results  of 
negligence  will  be  dealt  with  in  one  of 
the  special  displays  at  the  baby  saving 
show,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Horticultu- 
ral Hall  for  eight  days,  beginning  next 
Saturday. 

There  are  about  100,000  blind  persons  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  fully  40,000  of  these  might 
have  been  saved  had  proper  precautions 
been  taken  during  infancy.  The  show 
will  take  up  the  country-wide  crusade  to 
diminish  the  number  of  (blind  babies  by 
impressing  on  mothers  and  nurses  the 
necessity  for  attention  to  their  eyes  at 
birth,  and  explaining  that  by  a  simple 
process,  which  requires  less  than  a  min- 
ute, a  child's  eyesight  may  be  saved. 

This  process,  which  consists  of  drop- 
ping a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the 
infant's  eyes  and  washing  it  out  with 
clear  water,  will  be  described  in  the 
booth  on  blindness. 

Charts,  photographs  and  documents 
relative  to  the  scourge  of  blindness  which 
results  from  criminal  carelessnesss  will 
be  shown  by  the  New  York  Association 
for  the   Protection  of  the   Blind. 

The  department  of  public  health  and 
charities  will  have  a  separate  display, 
showing    the    need    for    immediate    report 

Ef  communicable  diseases,  and  telling  of 
he  precaution  to  be  taken  in  a  neigh- 
borhood where  the  children  have  the 
whooping  cough  or  where  the  measles 
ire  prevalent.  The  mother  who  wants 
ier  baby  to  pass  its  first  two  summers 
.vithout  falling  victim   to  the  diseases   of 

•hildhood  and  having  its  vitality  lessened 
>y  fighting  these  preventable  evils  will  be 

nstructed  how   to  kaep   it   out  of  harm's 


SOUVENIR   CHOSEN   FOR  BABY  SAVING    SHOW 
Prints    showing    this    healthy,    happy    youngster    will    be    distributed    in    con- 
.ection  with  the  exhibition  which  will  open  in  Horticultural   Hall  next  Saturday, 
t   will   strikingly   illustrate   the   kind   of  baby  which  the   promoters  would  have 
n  every  Philadelphia  home. 


vay.     She  will  he  told  how  to  detect  the 
mt  signs  of  these  diseases,   how  to  pro- 
ceed if  the  haby  has  a  fever  or  if  it  shows 
lusual   signs   of   restlessness   and   irrita- 

'ity.  "    ' 
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SAVING  MOTHERS  AND  BABIES. 


Half  the  Births  Unattended    By   Physicians — Better   Preparation  Urged 
For    Mid  wives — Training  School  For  Them  is  Started. 


By  CAROLYN  VAN  BLARCOM, 

Secretary  New  York  Committee  on  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness. 

A  blind  babyj^esejats  a  strangely  piti- 
ful problem  to  modern  philanthropy.  It 
has  a  soul.  It  has  a  mind  that  condi- 
tions combine  to  stunt.  But  the  eye, 
through  which  babyhood  receives  com- 
monly perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  im- 
pressions that  mean  the  earliest  "edu- 
cation," is  lacking.  One  quarter  of  the 
helpless  tots  and  larger  children  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind  are  doomed  to  life- 
long darkness  because  their  eyes  were 
not  properly  washed  and  treated  at  their 
birth. 

To  many,  if  not  most  of  us,  the 
mother  with  her  new-born  baby,  "new 
to  earth  and  sky,"  the  beaming-faced, 
white-capped  nurse  and  the  trained  phy- 
sician are  a  trinity  so  closely  associated 
with  the  arrival  of  the  stork  that  it  is 
more  than  a  surprise  to  learn  that  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  births  in  this  coun- 
try are  known  to  be  attended  only  by 
mid  wives  who  for  the  most  part  the 
dirty,  ignorant,  untarined  women.  Ig- 
norant of  hygiene  or  of  asepsis  and  an- 
tisepsis, but  with  confidence  in  t  heir 
ability  to  attend  abnormal  cases,  mal- 
practice by  slovenly  and  careless  mid- 
is  responsible  not  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  instances  of  unnecessary 
blindness  but  a^o  for  death  and  mental 
and  physical  degeneracy  of  children  and 
much  unnecessary  death  and  invalidism 
of  mothers  as  well.  These  women  exer- 
cising the  functions   of   both  doctor  and 


nurse  are  allowed,  except  in  a  very  few 
localities,  to  follow  their  calling  un- 
supervised and  unrestricted.  In  thirty- 
three  of  the  forty-nine  State  and  terri- 
tories, there  is  no  law  restraining  the 
practice  of  midwifery  while  in  three, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  mid- 
wives  are  actually  allowed  by  law  to 
practice  unrestricted. . 

Country  Lags  Behind. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  of  America  is  the  only  civil- 
ized country  in  the  world  in  which  the 
life  and  health  and  future  well  being  of 
mothers  and  infants  are  not  safeguarded 
so  far  as  possible  through  the  training 
and  control  of  midviwes.  In  other  en- 
lightened countries  this  has  been  made 
a  national  question,  since  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  health  and  life  of  babies  and 
mothers  is  felt  to  be  of  national  impor- 
tance. 

That  midwifery  is  logical  work  for 
trained  nurses  has  been  recognized  both 
by  the  lay  and  by  the  medical  public 
in  England,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
•In  these  countries  the  midwife  is  very 
commonly  a  trained  nurse,  officially  su- 
pervised and  frequently  working  in  con- 
junction with  public  health  and  philan- 
thropic agencies  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting infant  mortality  and  blindness. 
In  addition  to  acting  as  midwife,  she 
gives  her  patients  nursing  care  and  se- 
cures for  them  adequate  medical  atten- 
tion on  the  appearance  of  symptoms  of 
any  complications. 

England  Met  Problem. 

In  England,  where  eleven  years  ago 
the  midwifery  situation  was  strongly 
analogous  to  ours  at  the  present  time, 
the  problem  was  faced  and  met'  through 
the  establishment  of  the  Central  Mid- 
wives'  Board  by  an  act  of  Parliament  in 
1902.  The  midwives'  act  forbids  any 
woman  not  holding  a  certificate  issued 
by  the  Central  Midwives'  Board  to  prac- 
tice as  midwife.  In  order  to  be  ex- 
amined and  licensed  by  this  board  a  can- 
didate must  present  a  diploma  from  a 
recognized  training  school. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  the 
service  England  has  received  from 
trained  midwifery  to  concrete  terms,  it 
is  significant  that  during  the  last  nine 
years  since  the  enactment  of  the  mid- 
wives  act,  the  percentage  of  deaths 
among  infants     in     that     country     has 


dropped  from  51  to  1,000  during  1901 
to  106  per  1,000  in  1910.  Although  othei 
causes  have  contributed  it  is  believed 
by  English  workers  that  the  midwives' 
act  must  be  reckoned  as  one  factor  in 
this  decline. 

Protection  From  Blindness. 

By  placing  restrictions  on  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  the  practice  of  nurs- 
ing, we  are  protecting  only  one-half  the 
babies  in  this  country  from  blindness 
and  other  permanent  injuries.  In  NeAV 
York  State  a  vigorous  effort  has  been 
made  to  raise  the  standard.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Society  a 
large  portion  of  one  session  was  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  remedying  the  evils  of  the 
uncontrolled  practice  of  midwifery.  New 
York  City  now  requires  that  midwives 
shall  be  registered  annually,  be  able  to 
read  and  write,  be  of  good  moral  char- 
acter and  clean  person  and  have  at- 
tended twenty  cases  of  child  birth  under 
the  supervision  of  a  licensed  and  regis- 
tered physician.  Details  of  equipment 
and  restriction  of  practice  are  also  stip- 
ulated. Although  New  York  has  taken 
these  premliminary  steps  to  remedy  the 
bad  conditions  first  disclosed  by  Miss 
Crowell's  report  on  the  midwives  of  our 
largest  city  those  familiar  with  the 
problem  believe  that  only  strict  train- 
ing of  those  practising  this  important 
profession  will  adequately  guard  moth- 
ers and  their  babies. 

Position  of  Midwives. 

Midwives  should  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend only  normal  cases  and  should  be 
obliged  to  call  in  a  physician  upon  the 
appearance  of  any  symptoms  of  abnor- 
mality. This  means  that  the  greatest 
value  of  her  service  lies  in  giving  hu- 
mane and  intelligent  nursing  care  to 
the  mother  and  her  infant  during  a 
period  of  from  two  to  three  weeks.  Not 
only  does  the  immediate  safety  of  the 
mother  and  the  child  depend  upon  intel- 
ligent care  when  the  child  is  born,  but 
the  future  health  and  well-being  of 
both  may  be  impaired  or  destroyed 
through  ignorance   or  careless  work. 

The  plan  to  recognize,  train  and  con- 
trol midwives  in  this  country  is  some- 
times opposed  by  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  who  claim  that  the  prov- 
ince of  physicians  would  thus  be  in- 
vaded. This  might  be  a  logical  claim 
were    we    considering    the    inauguration 


of  a  new  and  ;untried  profession.  But 
the  midwife  is  hero  to  stay,  for  it  must 
be  clearly  recognized  that  the  custom 
among  the  foreign  born  population  of 
employing  midwives  is  a  deeply  rooted, 
Old  World  tradition.  The  midwife, 
moreover,  is  an  economic  necessity  to 
those  whom  she  attends  for  in  most  in- 
stances the  patient  is  able  to  secure 
from  her  both  medical  attention  and 
nursing  care  at  a  cost  which  seldom  ex- 
ceeds a  doctor's  fee  for  medical  atten- 
tion alone.  The  midwife  acts  not  only 
as  a  visiting  nurse,  but  as  general  ad- 
visor and  woman  friend  at  a  period 
which  is  frought  with  anxiety.  She  fre- 
quently prepares  the  mal  and  gives  aid 
which  an  attending  physician  could  not 
attempt  to  offer. 

Training  and  Registering. 

The  training,  registering  and  control 
of  midwives  would  not  only  raise  the 
status  of  their  profession  but  would 
have  a  reactionary  effect  upon  those 
who  are  equally  in  the  wrong  at  pres- 
ent— physicians  who  are  careless  and 
health  officials  who  do  not  discharge 
their  functions.  The  compulsory  use  of 
a  prophylactic  against  ophthalmia  neo- 
natorum would  thus  be  robbed  of  the 
danger  which  attends  upon  its  unskilled 
application. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  New  York 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness the  first  .hospital  training  school 
for  midwives  has  been  started  in  con- 
nection with  Bollevue  Hospital,  and  it 
is*  hoped  that  this  example  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  other  cities  and  in  other 
States. 

(Exclusive  Service  of  the  Survey  Pre&f 
Bureau.)  jr 
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WANT    PHYSICIANS    TO    HELP 


Rochester  Co-oparative  Association  of 

the  JB&njkJ'asses  Resolution 

Urging  Action. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Rochester 
Co-Operative  Association  for  the  benefi 
of  the  Blind,  the  following  resolution  wa 
adopted : 

Whereas;  out  of  six  thousand  blind  per- 
sons in  the  state  of  New  York,  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty  (or  about  ten  per  cent.' 
ought  not  to  be  blind,  and  would  not  be 
had  their  eyes  been  treated  shortly  after 
birth,  with  a  very  simple  and  easily  ob- 
tainable  medicine;  and, 

Whereas-  it  is  stated  that  a  remedy  for 
the  disorder  has  been  known  to  the  medi- 
|  cal  profession  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
but  many  cases  have  lacked  treatment, 
owing  to  the  laxity  in  the  matter  of  mak- 
ing them   known,  and 

Whereas,  The  State  Medical  Societv  is 
using  its  utmost  efforts  to  induce  phy- 
sicians to  do  their  part  in  the  work  by 
complying  with  the  law,  which  requires 
that  every  case  of  redness,  or  swelling  of 
the. eyes  of  a  new-born  babe,  be  reported 
immediately  to  either  the  state  or  local 
department  of  health. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we.  the  members 
of  the  Rochester  Co-Operative  Association 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Blind,  in  convention 
.assembled,  call  upon  the  New  York  State. 
Medical  Society  to  take  definite  steps  in 
keeping  this  Important  matter  before  the 
medical  profession  of  Rochester. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  was  com- 
posed   of    James    H.    Cowlej-T    John       V 
Wyant,  Franklin  A.  Morley  and  Jacob 
Frank. 
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|BY  BLIHDMESS 


D|ym2rckenzie  Says  the   Re- 
sponsibility Rests  With  the 
Medical  Profession, 


Blindness  among  Boston  babies  is  on  the 
increase. 

TnlS  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Roland  C. 
Mackenzie,  surgeon  at  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Ear  and  Eye   Infirmary. 

"Babies  in   this   State  and  this  cit 
still   becoming  blind   and   disabled  fo| 
as    result    of    infantile    ophthalmia, 
Dr.  Mackenzie. 

"What  is  to  blame  for  this  terrible' 
rifice?        Is   it    the    laws   of    our    Common- 
wealth?    Is  it  the  ignorance  of  our  physi- 
cians   due    to    their    false    or    inadeqq 
teaching    in    medical     schools?      Is    it 
negligence  of  those  directly  concerned  tJ 
prevents  these  little  beginners  from  havi 
an   equal   chance   in   their   tight    for   eii 
ence? 

"The  innocent  child  should  not  suffer 
for  the  uncleanliness  of  the  parent. 

"The  blindness  among  babies  in  this  city 
i3  preventable.  Blindness  from  ophthalmi^ 
neonatorum  is  preventable,  and  it  behooves 
all  concerned  to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent 
it  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  econ- 
omy. 

"This  responsibility  rests  in  the  great- 
est measure  with  the  individual  members 
of  the  medical  fraternity  of  this  State. 
Within  a  short  time  there  were  388  newly 
born  babies  admitted  to  the  wards  of  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Eyo  and  Ear  In- 
firmarv.  THe  majority  of  these  came  from 
Boston.  The  results  of  this  disease  are 
equally  astonishing. 
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avfog   Mothers   and    Babies 

ALF  THE  BIRTHS  UNATTENDED  BY  PHYSICIANS 
AND  BETTER  PREPARATION  IS  URGED^  FOR  MID- 
WIVES. 


r  Carolyn  Van  Blarcom,  Secretary,  New  York  C 

of  Blin  dness. 

A  blind  baby  presents  a  strangely 
pitiful  problem  to  modern  philanthripy. 
It  has  a  soul.  It  has  a  mind  that  con- 
ditions combine  to  stunt.  But  the  eye, 
through  which  babyhood  receives  com- 
monly perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  im- 
pressions that  mean  the  earliest  edu- 
cation is  lacking.  One  quarter  of  the 
helpless  tots  and  larger  children  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind  are  doomed  to 
lifelong  darkness  because  their  eyes 
were  not  properly  washed  and  treated 
at  their  birth. 

To  many  if  not  most  of  us  the  mother 
with  her  newborn  baby,  new  to  earth 
and  sky,  the  beaming-faced,  white- 
capped  nurse  and  the  trained  physician 
are  a  trinity  so  closely  associated  with 
the  arrival  of  the  stork,  that  it  is  more 
than  a  surprise  to  learn  that  about  50 
per  cent,  of  the  births  in  this  country 
are  known  to  be  attended  only  by  mid- 
wives  who  for  the  most  part  are  dirty, 
ignorant,  untrained  women.  Ignorant 
of  hygiene  or  of  asepsis  and  antisepsis, 
but  with  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
attend  abnormal  cases,  malpractice  by 
slovenly  and  careless  midwives  is  re- 
sponsible not  only  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  instances  of  unnecessary 
blindness,  but  also  for  death  and  men- 
tal and  physical  degeneracy  of  children 
and  much  unnecessary  death  and  inval- 
idism of  mothers  as  well.  These  women 
exercising  the  functions  of  both  doctor 
and  nurse  are  allowed  except  in  a  very 
few  localities  to  follow  their  calling  un- 
supervised and  unrestricted.  In  33  of 
the  49  states  and  territories,  there  is  no 
law  restraining  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery while  in  three,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  midwives  are 
actually  allowed  by  law  to  practice  un- 
restricted. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  the 
United  States   of  America   is  the  only 


rcvention 


civilized  country  in  the  world  in  which 
the  life  and  health  and  future  well  be- 
ing of  mothers  and  infants  are  not  safe- 
guarded so  far  as  possible  through  the 
training:  and  control  of  midwives.  In 
other  enlightened  countries  this  has 
been  made  a  national  question,  since 
the  conservation  of  the  health  and  life 
of  babies  and  mothers  is  felt  to  be  of 
national  importance. 

That  midwifery  is  logical  work  for 
trained  nurses  has  been  recognized  both 
by  the  lay  and  by  the  medical  public 
in  England,  Australia  and  New  Zeal- 
and. In  these  countries  the  midwife  is 
very  commonly  a  trained  nurse,  official- 
ly supervised  and  frequently  working 
in  conjunction  with  public  health  and 
philanthropic  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  infant  mortality  and 
blindness.  In  addition  to  acting  as  mid- 
wife, she  gives  her  patients  nursing 
care  and  secures  for  them  adequate 
medical  attention  on  the  appearance  of 
symptons  of  any  complications. 

In  England  where  eleven  years  ago 
the  midwifery  situation  was  strongly 
analogous  to  ours  at  the  present  time, 
the  problem  was  faced  and  met  through 
the  establishment  of  the  central  mid- 
wives  board  by  an  act  of  parliament  in 
1902.  The  midwives  act  forbids  any 
woman  not  holding  a  certificate  issued 
by  the  central  midwives  board  to  prac- 
tice as  a  midwife.  In  order  to  be  exam- 
ined and  licensed  by  this  board,  a  can- 
didate must  present  a  diploma  from  a 
recognized  training  school. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  the 
service  iingland  has  received  from 
trained  midwifery  to  concrete  terms,  it 
is  significant  that  during  the  last  nine 
years  since  the  enactment  of  the  mid- 
wives'  act,  the  percentage  of  deaths 
among  infants  in  that  country  has 
dropped  from  151  to  1,000  during  1901, 
to  106  per  1,000  in  1910.  Although  other 
causes  have  contributed,  it  is  believed 
by  English  workers  that  the  midwives' 
act  must  be  reckoned  as  one  factor  in 
this  decline. 

By  placing  restrictions  on  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  the  practice  of 
nursing,  we  are  protecting  only  one 
half  the  babies  in  this  country  from 
blindness  and  other  permanent  injuries. 
In  New  York  state  a  vigorous  effort  has 
been  made  to  raise  the  standard.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  state  medical 
society  a  large  portion  of  one  session 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  remedying  the  evils  of 
the  uncontrolled  practice  of  midwifery. 


New  York  city  now  requires  that  mid- 
wives  shall  be  registered  annually,  be 
able  to  read  and  write,  be  of  good  mor- 
al character  and  clean  person  and  have 
attended  twenty  cases  of  childbirth  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  licensed  and 
registered  physician.  Details  of  equip- 
ment and  restriction  of  practice  ar<* 
also  stipulated.  Although  New  York 
has  taken  these  preliminary  steps  to 
remedy  the  bad  conditions  first  dis- 
closed by  Miss  Crowell's  report  on  the 
midwives  of  our  largest  city  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  problem  believe  that 
only  strict  training  of  those  practising 
this  important  profession  will  ade- 
quately guard  mothers  and  their  babies. 
Midwives  should  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend only  normal  cases  and  should  be 
obliged  to  call  in  a  physician  upon  the 
appearance  of  any  symptons  of  abnor- 
mality. This  means  that  the  greatest 
value  of  her  service  lies  in  giving  hu- 
mane and  intelligent  nursing  care  to 
the  mother  and  her  infant  during  a 
period  of  from  two  to  three  weeks.  Not 
only,  does  the  immediate  safety  of  the ' 
mother  and  the  child  depend  upon  in- 
telligent care  when  the  child  is  born, 
but  the  future  health  and  well  being  of 
both  may  be  impaired  or  destroyed 
through  ignorance  or  careless  work. 

The  plan  to  recognize,  train  and  con- 
trol midwives  in  this  country  is  some- 
times opposed  by  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  who  claim  that  the  prov- 
ince  of  physicians   would    thus   be  in- 
vaded.    This  "-might   be  a  logical   claim 
were    we   considering   the   inauguration 
of  a  new  and   untried  profession.     But 
the  midwife  is  here  to  stay,  for  it  must 
be  clearly  recognized   that  the   custom 
among  the  foreign  horn  population   ot 
employing  midwives  is  a  deeply  rooted 
old-world      tradition.        The      midwife 
moreover,  'is   an  economic  necessity  tc 
those  whom  she    attends,   for  in    mosi 
instances  the  patient  is  able  to  secure 
from    her    both    medical    attention    anc 
nursing    care    at    a    cost    which    seldon 
exceeds  a  doctor's  fee  for  medical  at 
tention    alone.      The    midwife    acts    no 
only  as  a  visiting  nurse,  but  as  genera 
adviser  and  woman  friend  at  a  perio< 
which    is    fraught    with    anxiety.      Sh 
frequently  prepares  the  meal  and  give 
aid  which  an  attending  physician  coul 
not  attempt  to  offer. 

The  training,  registering  and  contrc 
of  midwives  would  not  only  raise  th 
status  of  their  profession,  but  woul 
have  a  reactionary  effect  upon  thos 
who  are  equally  in  the  wrong  at  pres 


ent— physicians  who  are  careless  an 
health  officials  who  do  not  discharg 
their  functions.  The  compulsory  us 
of  a  prophylactic  against  ophthalmi 
neonatorum  would  thus  be  robbed  c 
the  danger  which  attends  upon  its  un 
skilled  application. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  New  Tor 
committee  on  the  prevention  of  blind 
ness  the  first  hospital  training  schoc 
for  midwives  has  been  started  in  con 
nection  with  Bellevue  hospital  and  i 
is  hoped  that  this  example  will  be  fol 
lowed  in  other  cities  and  in  other  states 
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CONSERVATION  OF  VISiON. 


Mrsrf  George'  W.  Dorsey  Attends  A  Con- 
mh»    ference  of  Workers. 

.  Im  the  interests  of  a  local  and  State 
association  for  the  conservation  of  vision 
Mrs.  George  W.  Dorsey  attended  the 
conference  of  New  Jersey  Sunshine 
workers  among  the  blind  at  'Newark, 
N«  J.,  on  Thursday.  Mrs.  Dorsey  went 
with  Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover  Alden, 
president-general  of  the  International 
Sunshine  Society,  and  both  ladies  were 
pntertained  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Beckett  of 
Salem  N.  J.,  the  Sunshine  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
The  chief  speaker  of  the  day  was  Qoug^ng 
McMurtrie,  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  Conservation  of  Vision. 
Mrs.  Dorsey  and  others  have  had  in 
mind  for  about  a  year  lo  form  an  associa- 
tion for  conservation  of  vision  here,  and 
they  have  been  taking  preliminary  steps 
with  the'  result,  that,  they  anticipate 
organizing  in  the  fall.  They  want,  to  obtain 
legislation  for  proper  facilities  for  preser- 
vation of  eyesight,  in  schools,  offices, 
" lmm  *»nrl  other  buildings.  Jj 
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conference  both  of  and  for  the 
id  of  this  State,  which  was  held  in 
:he  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Thurs- 
iay  afternoon  and  evening-,  developed 
some  important  expressions  of  opinion  by 
speakers  both  blind  and  seeing,  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  educating  the  blind  both 
physically  and  mentally,  and  also  means 
that  should  be  employed  to  prevent  blind- 
ness in  babies.  Jo.<=  oh  P.  Byers,  State 
Commissioner  of  C  .  «W*4es  and  Correc- 
tions, positively  dcciaraci  that  blindness 
was  largely  a  preventable  calamity.  The 
law  regulating  the  practice  of  midwlves, 
nurses  and  physicians  will  go  far  to  pro- 
tect new  born  babes  from  the  commonest 
cause  of  blindness— ophthalmia  neona- 
torum. The  curtailing  and  safeguarding 
the  use  and  handling  of  explosives  will 
40  far  to  reduce  the  accicdents  that  cause 
blindness.  The  eyes  of  the  public,  he  said, 
are  opened  to  the  fact  that  the  causes 
of  blindness,  must  be  rooted  ouc.  Mr. 
Byers  also  said  that  the  blind  themselves 
lad  their  duty  to  perform,  to  do  the  best 
they  knew  all  the  time  and  not  allow 
i.heir  initiative  to  be  destroyed  and  their 
efforts  weakened  because  **of  the  special 
provisions  made  for  them  by  the  State. 

Other  addresses  were  made  by  Douglas 
C.  McMurtrie,  of  New  York,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Conservation  of 
Vision;  O.  H.  Burrlt,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institute  for  the  Blind;  James  Taafe, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education;  Dr. 
Addison  B.  Poland,  superintendent  of 
schools;  the  Rev.  John  McDowell;  Will- 
iam Addecks,  of  Hoboken;  Charles  Jebert 
and  William  B.  Schott,  of  this  city;  Wal- 
ter G.  Holmes,  editor  of  the  Matilda 
Zelgler  Magazine  for  the  Blind;  Miss 
Lydia  T.  Hayes,  supervisor  of  the  work 
for  the  blind  in  New  Jersey,  and  Ed- 
ward G.  Baptist,  a  blind  teacher  em- 
ployed by  the  Blind  Commission.  Miss 
Hayes  presided  over  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, and  the  evening  session  was  under 
the  charge  of  Ulysses  B.  Brewster,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  of 
the  Blind. 
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SAVING  MOTHERS  AND  BABIES 

X       — — 

[alf  fthe  Births  Unattended  By  Physicians — Better  Prepara- 
tion Urged  for  Midwives— Training*  School  for 
Midwives  Started 


!ly    CAROLYN    VAN    I1LARCOM 

Secretary   Ncty   York   Committee   on   Prevention   of  T         In  ess 
(iivcJusive    Service    the  .Sunday   Press 

A  blind  baby  presents  a  strangely  piti- 
ful   pioblem    to   modern    philanthropy.     It 

has  a  mind  that  conditions  combine  to 
stunt.  But  tlie  eye,  through  which  baby- 
hood receives  commonly  perhaps  nine- 
ler.ths  of  the  Impressions  that  mean  the 
earliest  "education,"  is  lacking.  One  quar- 
ter of  the  helpless  tots  and  larger  chil- 
dren in  our  schools  for  the  blind  are 
doomed  to  life-long  darkness  because  their 
eyes  were  not  properly  washed  and  treat- 
ed  at   their   birth. 

To  many,  if  not  most  of  us,  the  mother 
with  her  new  bom  baby,  "new  to.  earth 
and  sky."  Uie  beaming-faced,  white- 
capped  nurse  and  the  trained  physician 
are  a  trinity  so  closely  associated  with 
the  arrival  of  the  stork,  that  it  is  more 
than  a  surprise  to  learn  that  about  50 
per  cent  of  'he  births. in  this  country 
are  known  to  be  attended  only  by  mid- 
wives  who  for  the  most  part  are  dirty,  ig- 
norant, untrained  women.  'Ignorant  of  hy- 
giene or  of  asepsis  and  antisepsis,  but  with 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  attend  abnor- 
mal rases,  malpractice  bl  slovenly  and 
careless  midwives  is  responsible  not  only 
for  a  large  proportion  of  th^  instances  of 
onnecessary  blindness,  but  also  for  death 
and  mental  and  physical  degeneracy  of 
children  and  much  unnecessary  death  and 
Invalidism  of  mothers  as  well.  These 
Women  exercising  the  functions  of  both 
doctor  and  nurse  are  allowed  except  in 
i  very  few  localities  to  follow  their  call- 
ing unsupervised  and  unrestricted.  In  33 
>f  the  49  states  and  territories,  there  is 
•fto  law  restraining  the  practice  of  mid- 
viferv  while  in  three.— Georgia,  Alabama 
and  Mississippi— midwives  are  actually 
allowed  by  law  to  practice  unrestricted, 

Midwives  Not  Controlled 

So  Car  a-  we  are  able  to  learn  the 
United  States  of  America  is  the  only 
civilized  country  in  the\  world  in  which 
the  life  ana  health  and   future  well  being 


of  mothers  and  infanta  are  not  safe- 
guarded so  far  as  possible  through  the 
training  and  control  of  midwives.  In 
other  enlightened  countries  this  has  been 
made  a  national  fines! ion,  since  the  con- 
servation of  the  health  and  life  of  babies 
and  mothers  is  felt  to  be  of  national  im- 
portance. 

That  midwifery  is  logical  work  for 
trained  nurses  has  been  recognized  both 
by  the  lay  and  by  the  medical  public  in 
England,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In 
these  countries  (he  midwife  is  very  com- 
monly a  trained  nurse,  officially  t 
vised  and  frequently  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  public  lieah h  and  philanthropic 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
infant  mortality  and  blindness.  In  addi- 
tion to  acting  as  midwife,  she  gives  her 
patients  nursing  care  and  secures  for 
them  adequate  medical  attention  on  the 
appearance  of  symptoms  of  any  compli- 
cations. 

In  England  where  11  years  ago  the  mid- 
wifery situation  was  strongly  ana! 
to  ours  at  the  present  time,  the  problem 
was  faced  and  met  through  the  estab-  j 
lishment  of  the  Central  Midlives  Board 
by  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1902.  The  mid-  ! 
wives  act  forbids  any  woman  not  holding  I 
a  certificate  issued  by  the  Central  Mid- 
wives  Board  to  practice  as  a  midwife.  In 
order  to  be  examined  and  licensed  by  this 
board,  a  candidate  must  present  a  di- 
ploma from  a  recognized  training  school. 
While  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  the 
service  England  has  received  from  train- 
ed midwifery  to  concrete  terms,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  during  the  last  nine  years 
since  the  enactment  of  the  midwives  act, 
the  percentage  of  deaths  among  infants 
in  that  country  has  dropped  from  151  to 
10CO  during  1901,  to  106  per  1000  in  1910.  Al- 
though other  causes  have  contributed  it 
•is  believed  by  English  workers  that  the 
midwives  art  must  be  recokoned  as  one 
factor    in    this   decline. 

By  placing  restrictions  on  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  the  practice  of  nursing, 
we  are  protecting  only  one-half  the  babies 
in  this  country  from  blindness  and  other 
permanent  injuries.  In  New  York  state 
a  vigorous  effort  has  been  made  to  raise 
the  standard.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
State'  Medical  Society  a  large  portion  of 
one  session  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  remedying  the 
evils  of  the  uncontrolled  practice  of  mid- 
wifery. New  York  city  now  requires  that 
midwives  shall  be  registered  annually, 
le  to  read  and  write,  be  of  good 
moral  character  and  clean  person  and 
have  attended  20  cases  of  child  birth  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  licensed  and 
Istered  physician.  Details  of  equipment 
and  restriction  of  practice  are  also  stipu- 
lated. Although  No-17  York  has  taken 
these  preliminary  steps  to  remedy  the 
bad  conditions  first  disclosed  by  Mtfs* 
Crcwells    report    on    the    midwives   of   our 


largest  city  those  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lem believe  thai  only  strict  training  of 
those  practicing  this  important  profession 
flequately  guard  mothers  and  their 
babies. 

Should  Have  Physician 

Mldwives  should  be  permitted  to  attend 

only   normal    rases   and    should   be   Obliged 

to   call   in  a   physician   upon   the   appear- 

of    any    symptoms'  of    abnormality 

Tliis    means    that    the  n  srreatest    val 

\\-[i-e  lies  in  gi\Miv*»»it^mTane  and  in- 
telligent nursing  care  to  I 
her  infant  during  a  period  of  from  two 
to  thies;  weeks.  Not  only  does  the  im- 
mediate safety  of  the  mother  and  the 
child  depend  upon  intelligent  care  when 
the  child  is  born,  but  the  future  health 
and  well  being  of  both  may  be  impaired 
troyed  through  ignorance  or  care- 
less  work. 

The  plan  to  recognize,  train  and  con- 
trol midwives  in  this  country  is  some- 
times opposed  by  members  of  the  medical 
profession  who  claim  that  the  province 
of  physicians  would  thus  be  invaded. 
rl  his  might  he  a  logical  claim  were  we 
considei ing  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
and  untried  profession.  But  the  midwife 
is  here  to  stay,  for  it  must  be  clearly 
recognized  that  the  custom  among  the 
foreign  born  population  of  employing 
midwives  is  a  deeply  rooted,  old  world 
tradition.  The  midwife,  moreover,  \<  ■"•-. 
economic  necessity  to  those  whom  she 
attends  for  in  most  instances  the  patient 
is  a'de  to  secure  from  her  both  medical 
attention  and  nursing  care  at  a  cost 
which  seldom  exceeds  a  doctor's  fee  for 
medical  attention  alone.  The  midwife 
acts  not  only  as  a  visiting  nurse,  but  as 
general  adviser  and  woman  friend  at  a 
period  which  is  fraught  with  anxiety. 
She  frequently  prepares  the  meal  and 
gives  aid  which  an  attending  physician 
could  not   attempt  to   offer. 

The  training,  registering  and  control  of 
midwives  would  not  only  raise  the  status 
of  their  profession,  but  would  have  a  re- 
actionary effect  upon  those  who  are 
equally  in  the  wrong  at  present— phys- 
icians who  are.  careless  and  health  of- 
ficials who  do  not  discharge  their  func- 
tion*. The  compulsory  use  of  a  prophy- 
lactic against  ophthalmia  neonartorum 
would  thus  he  robbed  of  the  danger  which 
attends    upon    its    unskilled    application. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  New  York 
committee  on  the  prevention  of  blindness 
the  first  hospital  training  school  for  mid- 
wives  has  been  started  in  connection  with 
Believue  "ospital,  and  it  is  hoped  ths 
this  example  will  be  followed  in  o^gr 
cities   and   in   other   states. 
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^       SAVED 

Sight    of   Many    Babies   Who   Might 
Have  Become  Blind  Through  Neg- 
ligence at  Birth. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  For  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  in  the  committee 
room  of  the  ProvidenTOBffWBWIIi.  yes- 
terday afternoon,  Dr.  Louis  Strieker,  di- 
rector of  preventative  and  educational 
work  of  the  association,  read  an  interest- 
ing report  of  results  accomplished.  He 
showed  that  275  cases  of  blindness  had  been 
treated  during  the  year,  and  that  over  1.700 
cases  had  been  visited  by  the  association 
nurse,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $1,000  to  the 
county. 

The  report  contained  the  statement  that 
18  children  had  been  saved  from  blindness 
through  the  activities  of  the  society.  Dr. 
Strieker  told  of  a  particularly  heinous  case 
of  a  midwife,  who,  a  short  time  ago  waited 
on  a  Hungarian  whose  child  had  congenital 
opthalmia.  Another  child,  six  years  old, 
contracted  the  disease,  and  both  are  at  the 
City  Hospital,  the  youngest  in  great  danger 
of  completely  losing  its  sight.  The  midwofe, 
who  is  70  vears  old,  and  has  been  practicing: 
in  this  city  for  45  years,  will' be  prosecuted 
by  the  association. 

As  the  vital  statistics  law  has  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional  the  association  will 
attempt  to  have  a  law  passed  this  winter 
compelling  physicians  and  midwives  to 
make  birth  returns  not  later  than  after  36 
hours,  in  order  that  such  cases  as  the 
above'  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  health  authorities  sooner. 

In  his  report  Dr.  Strieker  makes  some 
caustic  comments  on  what  he  terms  care- 
lessness, ignorance  and  assumpion  on  the 
part  of   midwives. 

•So  far  as  midwives  are  concerned,"  the 
report  says,  '•both  as  to  their  right  to  prac- 
tice and  the  methods  employed,  the  atmos- 
phere has  been  cleared.  As  has  been  said 
in  a  previous  report,  as  a  class,  they  atea.i 
ignorant,  dirly  lot;  the  homes  of  many  are 
unsanitary. 


•The  campaign  of  prosecution  and  enur 
tion  of  midwives  has  surely  borne  fruit. 
The  very  fart  that  they  are  being  Watched; 
that  thev  have  been  veiled  and  thfir  atten- 
tion drawn  to  their  duty  in  the  premises 
and  the  law  on  the  subject,  has  made  them 
more  careful,  and  most  of  them  ?.re  using 
the  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  As  his  reen 
reported  before,  the  illegal  practice  cf  mid- 
wives  has  been  stopped,  and,  j-trange  as  It 
may  appear,  there  have  been  no  additions 
to  their  numbers  this  year." 

B.  H.  Kroger,  the  President  of  the  asso- 
ciation, announced  that  the  preventive 
work  is  proceeding  satisfactorily,  and  that 
two  donations  of  -5-VX1  each  have  been  re- 
ceived to  carry  it  on  for  the  coming  \  ear. 
He  says  that  much  more  is  needed  for  tnis 
purpose  and  the  Directors,  who  were  re- 
elected, issued  a  statement  in  which  they 
urge  better  financial  and  moral  support  or 
the  movement   . 

The  Welfare  Association  was  originally 
formed  to  provide  work  for  the  blind,  and 
operates  a  broom  and  mop  factory  at  Court 
and  Elm  streets.  This  factory  made  2,41*0 
dozen  brooms  last  year,  and,  with  the  out- 
put of  mops,  &c,  produced  about  $22,000 
of  products.  This  industry,  which  gives  em- 
ployment to  about  20  blind  persons,  was 
operated  at  a  loss  of  something  like  $2,000 
for  the  year.  This  deficit  Is  made  up  fry 
donation*. 
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ETTER  BABIES  WANTED. 


opathm    llenr    Plea    for   Qnallty 
Not   Quantity. 

Not  more  but  better  babies  was  the 
plea  made  before  the  alumni  of  the  New 
York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  and 
Flower  Hospital  at  their  banquet  in  the 
Hotel  Astor  last  night  by  the  retiring 
president  of  the  alumni  organization, 
Dr.  G.  Forrest  Martin,  who  spoke  on 
"Eugenics."  He  said  that  nothing  but 
public  ignorance  excused  the  absence  of 
strict  laws  relative  to  the  marriage  of 
diseased  persons.  In  connection  with 
the  matter  he  said:  "What  we  want  is 
not  more  babies  but  better  babies,  and 
that  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  eugenics. 
The  parents  who  with  a  deep  sense  of 
their  responsibilities  make  the  health 
and  vigor  of  their  families  stand  first 
rather  than  the  size,  the  kind  rather  than 
the  quantity  of  children,  do  the  most  good 


for  the  world.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
once  wittily  remarked  that  the  first  essen- 
tial to  healthy  stock  is  the  choice  of  healthy 
grandparents.  This  failure  on  our  part 
to  select  healthy  progenitors  has  re- 
sulted in  placing  500,000  epileptic,  insane, 
feeble-minded,  b^jndand  deaf  in  these 
United  States  for  the  rest  of  us  to  support 
and  it  takes  over  $100,000,000  a  year  t 
do  it," 
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Ophthalmia     Neonatorum. 

To  'the  Editor  of  The  Eyenino  Sms-rSir: 
The  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
wlsncg  to  thank  you  for  your  valuable  coop«Ta- 
tlonlnbeFping  the  people  of  this  State  to  appre- 
ciate the  serious  consequences  of  public  neglect 
of  the  problem  of  unnecessary  blindness. 

We  believe  that  when  it  is  generally  known 
that  between  600  and  700  persons  In  this  State 
have  lost  their  sight  needlessly  because  of  neglect 
at  birth,  there  will  te  a  widespread  and  over- 
whelming demand  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  now  practically  inoperative,  which  require 
physicians  and  mid  wives  to  report  to  the  local 
health  officer  cases  of  babies  sore  eyes  within 
a  few  hours  after  the  development  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  order  to  insure  immediate  treatment  in 
all  cases. 

When  parents  realize  that  this  disease  can 
not  only  be  cured  but  may  be  prevented  by  the 
use  of  preventive  drops  at  birth,  they  will 
require  their  attending  physicians  to  make  this 
simple  duty  a  routine  procedure.  This  is  done 
in  all  well  regulated  hospitals  where  but  very- 
few  cases  of  Infantile  opthalrnia  are  now  known 
to  develop.  The  State  Department  of  Health  is 
now  distributing  vials  of  the  medicine  and  drop- 
pers free  to  all  midwives  and  physicians  who 
ask  for  them. 

Since  nearly  one-half  the  children  born  in  this 
State   are   attended   by   midwives,  who   for  the 
most  part  are  Ignorant  and  not  clean,  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  the  eyes  of  a  large  number  of  children 
cannot  be  adequately   safeguarded    until   mid- 
wives  are  better  trained  and  more  rigidly  super- 
vised.    The  betterment  of  the  practice  of  mid- 
dfery  is  Increasingly  important  because  of  many 
augers  to  life  and  health,  as  well  as  sight,  arls- 
Qg  from  their  superstitious  Ignorance  and  frc- 
luent  criminal  malpractice. 

Carolyn  C.  Van  BlarcOm. 

Executive  Secretary. 
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FOR    THE     PREVENTION    OF    BLINDNESS. 

Ltor  New  York  American:  '■■ 

Jir The  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

ies  to  thank  you  for  your  valuable  co-operation 
in  helping  the  people  of  this  State  to  appreciate  the 
seriouL  consequences  of  public  neglect  of  the  prob- 
lem of  unnecessary  blindness. 

We  believe  that  when  it  is  generally  known  that 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  persons  inthis  State 
have  lo3t  their  sight  needlessly  because  of  neglect  at 
birth,  there  will  be  a  widespread  and  overwhelming 
demand  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  now  practi- 
cally inoperative  which  require  physicians  and  mid- 
wives  to  report  to  the  local  health  officer  cases  of 
babies'  sore  eyes  within  a  few  hours  after  the  devel- 
opment of  the  disease,  in  order  to  insure  immediate 
treatment  in  all  cases,-. 

When  parents  realize  that  this  disease  can  be  not. 
only  cured,  but  may  be  prevented  by  the  use  ot' 
preventive  drops  at  birth,  they  will  require  their  at- 
tending  physicians  to  make  this  simp'.e  duty  a  routifls 
procedure.  This  is  done  in  all  well-regulated  hospi- 
tals, where  but  very  lev,  eases  of  infantile  ophthalmia 
are    now   known    to    develop. 

Since  practically  this  whole  problem  resolves  itseit: 
finally  into  educath,  die,   I   earnestly  hope  that 

the  articles  we  shall  send  you  in  the  future  will  re- 
ceive as  liberal   treatment   as  those   recently   sent. 
Sincerely   yours. 

CAROLYN  C.   VAN   BL.ARCO.M, 
Executive    Secretai 
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WILL  RAISE  A  FUND 

Local  Organization  Wants  $5,000 
to  Carry  on  the  Work. 

100,000    NOW   AFFLICTED 

Of  That  Number,  30,000  Might  be  En- 
joying Sight,  Experts  Believe. 


There  are  more  than  100,000  blind  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  in  30.000  of  these  cases  the 
loss  of  sight  was  preventable.  To  com- 
bat this  condition  the  American  Asso- 
ciation  for  the  Conservation   of  Vision 


was  organized  and  this  society  will  con- 
duct a  campaign  this  week,  beginning 
tomorrow,  to  raise  $5,000  to  aid  it  in  its 
work.  The  money  raised  by  the  Buffalo 
branch  will  be  used  locally  to  a  large 
extent. 

In  the  New  York  State  School  for  the 

Blind    there     are      twenty    pupils    from 

j  Erie  county,  nine  of  whom  were  the  vic- 

!  tims     of     birth     infections,      which,     if 

'promptly   and    properly    treated,    might 

j  easily  have  been  cured.     It  is  the  pur- 

jpose  of  the  association  to  endeavor  to 

obtain  through  the  health  boards  of  the 

!  various    cities    effective   action    for   the 

control    of   these   infectious   diseases   of 

the  eye,    especially     ophthalmia  neona- 

j  torum. 

The  association  is  also  endeavoring  to 
secure  in  factories  and  workshops  more 
adequate  lighting  and  more  general  use. 
of  protective  devices  to  prevent  acci- 
dents to  the  eyes.  But,  above  all,  the 
association  desires  to  extend  knowledge 
on  the  subject  and  enlist  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  who  through  interest  in  the 
'  subject  or  through  their  occupation  can 
aid  in  preventing  the  unnecessary  loss 
1  of  eyes  through  carelessness  or  ignor- 
ance. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  and  luncheon 
of  the  campaign  committee  of  the  Buf- 
falo branch  of  the  association  tomorrow 
noon  at  the  Lafayette  Hotel. 

These  men  are  members  of  the  comi 
mittee:  E.  Corning  Townsend,  Dr.> 
Frank  H.  Ransom,  Peter  H.  Meyer, 
Charles  N.  Clark,  George  W.  SpitzmillerJ 
Li.  E.  Parker,  Edward  Case,  Warren 
Tubbs,  Henry  Burgweger,  J.  A.  Cham- 
berlin.  Nathaniel  Gorham.  H.  E. 
Crouch,  F.  J.  Newman,  Roscoe  Mitch- 
ell, David  C.  Howard,  Harold  Warner, 
Julian  Park,  W.  H.  Watkins,  Parton 
Swift,  Dr.  L.  Burrows,  Jr.,  Dr.  L.  M. 
Francis,  Dr.  Arthur  G.  Bennett,  Dr.  F. 
Park  Lewis,  Elliott  C.  McDougal,  E. 
Hamilton,  Thomas  Coit,  Geore  B.  Buj 
E.  J.  Barcalo,  Dr.  C.  W.  Van  Pej 
and  Dr.  Francis  E.  Fronczak. 
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START  CAMPAIGN 
FOR  BLINOJUND 

The  campaign  to  raise  $5,000  for  the 
American  Association  for  the  Conser- 
vation of  Vision  began  this  morning. 
Four  teams  of  eight  men  each  are  mak- 
ing the  canvass,  under  the  direction  of 
J.  F.  Schoellkopf,  chairman  of  the  cam- 
paign   committee. 

The  object  for  which  the  canvassers 
are  laboring  is  considered  to  be  most 
deserving  and  every  belief  ie  expressed^ 
that  the  required  sum  of  money  will 
speedily   realized. 
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PREVENTION  OF    BLINDNESS 

nformation  to  Be  Disseminated  by 
Rochester  Association. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Rochester 
Association  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Blind 
Friday  evening  a  committee  of  two  was  ap- 
pointed to  co-operate  wit  hthe  American 
Association  for  the  Conservation  of  Vision 
in  its  efforts  to  spread  knowledge  concern- 
ing t-he   prevention  of  blindness. 

The  committee  urges  each  reader  of  fchisi 
announcement  to  consult  his  physician  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  red  or  swoolen 
eyes  of  new-born  children,  as  these  are. 
the  symptoms  of  a  very  common  malady, 
which,  If  not  properly  treated,  will  cause 
total  destruction  of  sight.  It  is  estimated 
that  one  out  of  every  three  blind  children 
is  needlessly  afflicted. 
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Sum  of  $3,000  Has  Already 
Been  Raised  For  Asso- 
ciation Branch. 


2     CENTS     VS.     $10,000. 


First  Sum  Will  Prevent  Blindness  in 
Baby;  Second  is  Cost  of  Main- 
tenance of  Blind  Man. 


A  total  of  $3,000  had  been  collected 
up  to  this  morning  in  the  campaign  which 
started  last  Monday  to  raise  $5,000  to- 
wards the  establishment  in  Buffalo  of  a 
branch  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Conservation  of  Vision.  It  is  aimed 
to  raise  $5,000  in  all,  so  that  a  similar 
amount  may  be  obtained  from  the  Rus- 
sell  Sage   Foundation. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee 
en  arrangements,  of  which  J.  F.  Schoelb 
kopf.  Jr.,  as  chairman,  to  get  the  whole 
amount  this  week.  Since  this  was  not 
possible,  the  campaign  will  be  continued 
for  another  week  and  a  special  effort 
will  be  made  to  raise  the  money  as  soon 
as  possible.  There  has  been  a  very  gen- 
eral response  from  the  public,  it  is  re- 
ported, a  large  number  of  persons  hav- 
ing given  relatively  small  amounts  to- 
wards the  good  cause. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  literature  of  the 
campaign  that  there  are  100,000  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States,  in  30,000 
of  whom  the  loss  of  sight  was  prevent- 
able. They  are  doomed  to  eternal  dark- 
ness in  very  many  cases  just  because  of 
a  little  carelessness  at  their  birth. 

Nine  of  the  twenty  pupils  from  Erie 
county  in  the  New  York  state  school  for 
the  blind  were  blinded  through  an  easily 
preventable  diseas  in  new-born  children. 


And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  costs  just 
about  two  cents  per  baby  to  prevent 
ophthalmia  nonatorum  and  $10,000  to 
maintain  a  blind  man  for  his  three  score 
and  ten  years  of  life,  it  seems  to  be 
norlh  while  to  make  the  attempt. 

But  the  association  aims  to  reach  very 
much  farther  than  simply  to  this  one 
cause  of  blindness.  It  aims  to  control 
trachoma  (a  contagious  eye  disease),  to 
obtain  protective  devices  and  better 
lighting  in  factories  and  public  buildings 
and  to  do  other  things  that  will  take 
this  curse  from  many  human  beings. 

Those  who  wish  to  contribute  to  the 
fund  may  send  checks  to  Elliott  C  Mc- 
Dougal,  treasurer  of  the  committee,  at 
room  54   Dun  building. 
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BABIES  ARE  BUNDED        [ 
BY  FOOD,  SAYS  WOMAN 

State  Board  of  Health  Appointee   Declares   Cake   and 
LtoKee  Kuins  Children's  Eye- 


sight. 


Blindness  Is  caused  by  eating  gin- 
gercake  and  pretzels  and  drinking 
coffee. 

Surprised^  So  is  nearly  every 
father  and  mother  when  they  hear 
this  from  Miss  Ward,  who  has  been 
appointed  by  the  state  board  of 
health  to  look  after  Cleveland's 
blind.  She  says  that  in  nearly  all 
of  the  cases  she  has  seen,  wrong  diet 
has   been  the  cause   of   blindness. 

She  is  working  with  the  children 
first,  trying  to  prevent  blindness 
among  them,  and  seeing  that  those 
who  are  hopelessly  blind  are  proper- 
ly cared  for.  Later  she  will  take  up 
the  care  of  the  adults. 

"The      average      foreign      mother," 


Miss  Ward  said  yesterday,  "will  give 
coffee  and  heavy  pastry  to  her  chil- 
dren and  such  "foods  in  many  cases 
bring  about  physical  conditions 
which  result  to  damage  to  one  eye, 
at  least,    and   in  many  cases   hcth. 

"One  little  girl  discovered  has  both 
eyes  badly  affected.  We  brought  her 
here  last  week,  and  we  believe  she 
will  recover.  At  least,  she  ^jjll  not 
be  totally  blind,  as  she  would  have 
been  if  she  had  remained  with  her 
parents  under  the  conditions  in  which 
she  was  found.  She  Is  only  five  years 
old,  and  certainly  should  not  have 
been  eating  the  foods  her  parents 
gave   her. 

"Of  course,  there  are  many  other 
causes  of  blindness,  but  so  far  among 
the  children  I  have  found  bad  food 
the  principal  one." 
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■  ur-KEVENTBLINDNESS 

NewTork  Association^For  the  Blind- 
Miss  Carolyn  C.  Van  Blarcom,  Exece- 
tive  Sec.  State  Degt.  of  Health. 


To  the  Editor:  Dear  Sir,  'The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness" 
wishes  to  thank  you  for  your  valuable 
co-operation  in  helping  the  people  of 
this  state  to  appreciate  the  serious  con- 
sequences of  public  neglect  of  the  prob- 
lem of  unnecessary  blindness. 

We  believe  that  when  it  is  generally 
known  that  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred persons  in  this  state  have  lost  their 
sight  needlessly  because  of  neglect  at 
birth,  there  will  be  a  widespread  and 
overwhelming  demand  for  the  laws  now 
practically  inoperative,  which  require 
physicians  and  midwives  to  report  to 
the  local  health  officer  cases  of  babies' 
sore  eyes  within  a  few  hours  after  the 
development  of  the  disease,  in  order  to 
insure  immediate  treatment  in  all  cases. 

When  parents  realize  that  this  disease 
cannot  only  be  cured  but  may  be  pre- 
vented, by  the  use  of  preventative  drops 
at  birth,  they  will  require  their  attend- 


ing  physicians  to  make  this  simple  duty 
a  routine  procedure.  This  is  done  in  all 
regulated  hospitals  where  but  very  few 
cases  of  infantile  ophthalmia  are  now 
known  to  develop.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  is  now  distributing  vials 
of  the  medicine  and  droppers  free  to  all 
midwives  and  physicians  who  ask  for 
them. 

Since  nearly  one-half  the  children 
born  in  this  state  are  attended  by  mid- 
wives  who  for  the  most  part  are  ignorant 
and  not  clean,  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
the  eyes  of  a  large  number  of  children 
cannot  be  adequately  safeguarded  until 
midwives  are  better  trained  and  more 
rigidly  supervised.  The  betterment  of 
the  practice  of  midwifery  is  increasingly 
important  because  of  many  dangers  to 
life  and  health  as  well  as  sight,  arising 
from  their  superstitious  ignorance  and 
frequent  criminal  malpractice. 

C.  C.  VAN  BLARCOM, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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OULD  PREVENT  BLINDNESS 


mr.  Hujjiftad  Desires  to  Co-operate  to 
I  Save  City  Babies. 

\Desiring  to  extend  the  facilities  of  the 
city's  health  department  laboratory,  Dr. 
G.  C.  Ruhland,  promoted  to  director  of 
that  branch  of  health  office  worK  this 
week,  desires  to  co-operate  with  physi- 
cians in  the  noble  work  of  preventing 
infantile  blindness.  Dr.  Ruhland  re- 
quests physicians  to  submit  specimen  of 
baby  eye  trouble  to  his  department  for 
examination,  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  symptom  is  critical. 
Bighty  per  cent  of  blindness,  said  Dr. 
Ruhland,  originates  at  the  birth  of  the 
person,  and  that  it  can  be  prevented 
with  prompt  and  proper  treatment. 
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B^ND  TO  FIGHT  BLINDNESS: 

- 
rs  of  Buffalo  Association  'rTST?*- 
ing  Funds  to  Carry  on   Its  Work. 

There  are  more  than  100,000  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  in  30,000  of  these  cases 
the  loss  of  sight  was  preventable.  To 
combat  this  condition  the  American 
Association  For  the  Conservation  of 
Vision  was  organized  in  Buffalo,  and 
this  society  has  begun  a  campaign  to 
raise  $5,000  to  aid  it  in  its  work. 

In  the  New  York  State  School  For 
the  Blind  there  are  twenty  pupils  from 
Erie  county,  nine  of  whom  were  the 
victims  of  birth  infections,  which,  if 
promptly  and  properly  treated,  might 
easily  have  been  cured.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  association  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  through  the  health  boards  of  the 
various  cities  effective  action  for  the 
control  of  these  infectious  diseases  of 
the  eye,  especially  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum. 

The  association  is  also  endeavoring 
to  secure  in  factories  and  workshops 
more  adequate  lighting  and  more  gen- 
eral use  of  protective  devices  to  pre- 
vent accidents  to  the  eyes.  But,  above 
all,  the  association  desires  to  extend 
knowledge  on  the  subject  and  enlist 
the  co-operation  of  all  who  through  in- 
terest in  the  subject  or  through  their 
occupation,  can  aid  in  preventing  the 
unnecessary  loss*  of  eyes  through  care* 
lessness  or  ignorance. 
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SAVING  LIVES  OF 


CarGyn  \m  Blarcom,  Secretary 
of  New  York  Committee  on 
Prevention  of  Blindness, 
Points  Out  Needed  Reforms. 


A  blind  baby  presents  a  strangely- 
pitiful  oroblem  to  modern  philan- 
thropy. It  has  a  soul.  It  has  a  mind 
that  conditions  combine  to  stunt. 
But  the  eye,  through  which  babyhood 
receives  commonly,  perhaps,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  impressions  that  mean 
the  earliest  "education"  is  lacking. 
One-quarter  of  the  helpless  tots  and 
larger  children  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind  are  doomed  to  lifelong  darkness 
because  their  eyes  were  not  properly 
washed  and  treated   at  their  birth. 

To  many,  if  not  most,  of  us  the 
mother  with  her  new-born  baby, 
"new  to  earth  and  sky,"  the  beaming- 
faced,  white-capped  nurse  and  the 
trained  physician,  are  a  trinity  so 
closely  associated  with  the  arrival  of 
the  stork,  that  it  is  more  than  a  sur- 
prise to  learn  that  about  50  per  cent, 
of  the  births  in  this  country  are 
known  to  be  attended  only  by  mid- 
wives,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are 
dirty,  ignorant,  untrained  women.  Ig- 
norant of  hygiene  or  of  asepsis  and 
antisepsis,  but  with  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  attend  abnormal  cases,  mal- 
practice by  slovenly  and  careless  mid- 
wives  is  responsible  not  only  for  a 
large  proportion  of  instances  of  un- 
necessary blindness,  but  also  for  death 
and  mental  and  physical  degeneracy  of 
children  ,and  much  unnecessary  death 
and  invalidism  of  mothers  as  well. 
These  women,  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  both  doctor  and  nurse,  are  al- 
lowed, except  in  a  very  few  localities, 
to    follow    their      calling      unsupervised 
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i  and  unrestricted.  In  33  of  the  49 
States  and  territories,  there  is  no  law 
restraining  the  practice  of  midwifery, 
while  in  three,  Georgria,  Alahama  and 
Mississippi,  midwives  arc  actually 
allowed  by  law  to  practice  unrestrict- 
ed. 

Conditions    in    America. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  the 
United  States  of  America  is  the  only 
civilized  country  in  the  world  in  which 
the  life  and  health  and  future  well 
being  of  mothers  and  infants  are  not 
safeguarded,  so  far  as  possible, 
through  the  training  and  control  of 
midwives.  In  other  enlightened  coun- 
tries this  has  been  made  a  national 
question,  since  the  conservation  of  the 
health  and  life  of  babies  and  mothers 
is   felt  to   be   of  national   importance. 

That  midwifery  is  logical  work  for 
trained  nurses,  has  been  recognized 
both  by  the  lay  and  by  the  medical 
public  in  England.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  In  these  countries  the  mid- 
wife is  very  commonly  a  trained  nurse, 
officially  supervised  and  frequently 
working  in  conjunction  with  public 
health  and  philanthropic  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  infant  mor- 
tality and  blindness.  In  addition  to 
acting  as  midwife,  she  gives  her  pa- 
tients nursing  care,  and  secures  for 
them  adequate  medical  attention  on 
the  appearance  of  symptoms  of  any 
complications. 

In  England,  where  11  years  ago  *h£. 
midwifery  situation  was  strongly 
analogous  to  ours  at  the  present,  time, 
the  problem-  .  was  faced  and  met 
through  the  establishment  of  the 
central  midwives  board  by  an  act  of 
Parliament  in  1902.  The  midwives' 
act  forbids  any  woman  not  holding  a 
certificate  issued  by  the  central  mid- 
wives'  boa.  d  to  practice  as  a  midwife. 
In  order  to  be  examined  and  licensed" 
by  this  board,  a  candidate  must  pre- 
sent a  diploma  from  a  recognized 
training  school. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  the 
service.  England  has  received  from 
trained  midwifery  to  concrete  terms, 
it  is  significant  that  during  the  last 
nine  years,  since  the  enactment  of  the 
midwives'  act,  the  percentage  of 
deaths  among  infants  of  that  country 
has  dropped  from  151  per  1000  durins 
1901,  to  10G  per  1000  in  1910.  Al- 
though other  causes  have  contributed, 
it  is  believed  by  English  workprs  that 
the  midwives'  act  must  be  reckoned 
as   one   factor  in   this   decline. 

Practice  of   Midwifery. 

By  placing  restrictions  on  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  the  practice  of 
nursing,  we  are  protecting  only  one- 
half  the  babies  in  this  country  from 
blindness  and  other  permanent  in- 
juries. In  New  York  State  a  vigor- 
ous  effort  has   beon   made    to   raise   the 


standard.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
State  Medical  society  a  large  portion 
of  one  session  was  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  ways  and  means  of 
remedying  the  evils  of  the  uncontrolled 
practice  of  midwifery.  New  York  city 
now  requires  that  midwives  shall  be 
registered  annually,  be  able  to  read 
and  write,  be  of  good  moral  character 
and  clean  person,  and  have  attended 
twenty  cases  of  child  birth  under  the 
supervision  of  a  licensed  and  register- 
ed physician.  Details  of  equipment 
and  restriction  of  practice  are  also 
stipulated.  Although  New  York  has 
taken  these  preliminary  steps  to  rem- 
edy the  bad  conditions  first  dis- 
closed by  Miss  Crowell's  report  on  the 
midwives  of  our  largest  city,  those 
familiar  with  the  problem  believe  that 
only  strict  training  of  those  practicing 
this  important  profession  will  ade- 
quately guard  mothers  and  their  ba- 
bies. 

Midwives  should  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend only  normal  cases,  and  should  be 
obliged  to  call  in  a  physician  upon 
the  appearance  of  any  symptom  of  ab- 
normality. This  means  that  the  Kieat- 
est  value  of  her  service  lies  in  giving 
humane  and  intelligent  nursing  care 
to  the  mother  and  her  infant  during 
a  period  of  fr^m  two  to  three  weeks* 
Not  only  does  the  immediate  safety  of 
the  mother  and  the  child  depend  upon 
intelligent  care  when  the  child  is  born, 
but  the  future  health  and  well  being 
of  both  may  be  impaired  or  destroyed 
through    ignorance    or   careless   work. 

Opposed  by  Physicians. 

The.  plan  to  recognize,  train  and 
control  midwives  in  this  country  is 
sometimes  opposed  by  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  who  claim  that  the 
province  of  physicians  would  thus  be 
invaded.  This  might  be  a  logical 
claim,  were  we  considering  the  inau- 
guration of  a  new  and  untried  profes- 
sion. But  the  midwife  is  here  to  stay, 
for  it  must  be  clearly  recognized  that 
the  custom  among  the  foreign-born 
population  of  employing  midwives  is  a 
deeply-rooted,  old-world  tradition.  The 
midwife,  moreover,  is  an  economic  ne- 
cessity to  those  whom  she  attends,  for 
in  most  instances  the  patient  is  able 
to  secure  from  her  both  medical  at- 
tention and  nursing  care  at  a  cost 
which  seldom  exceeds  a  doctor's  ice 
for  medical  attention  alone.  The  mid- 
wife acts  not  only  as  a  visiting  nurse, 
but  as  general  adviser  and  woman 
friend  at  a  period  which  is  fraught 
with  anxiety.  She  frequently  prepares 
the  meal  and  gives  aid  which  an  at- 
tending physician  could  not  attempt 
to  offer. 

The  training,  registering  and  con- 
trol of  midwives  would  not  only  raise 
the  status  of  their  profession,  but 
would  have  a  reactionary  effect  upon 
those    who    are    equally    in    the    wrong 
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at  present — physicians  who  are  care- 
less and  health  officials  who  do  not 
discharge  their  functions.  The  com- 
pulsory use  of  a  prophylactic  against 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  would  thus 
be  robbed  of  the  danger  which  attends 
upon    its    unskilled   applications. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  New 
York  committee  on  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  the  first  hospital  training 
school  for  midwives  has  been  started 
in  connection  with  Bellevue  hospital 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  example  will 
be  followed  in  other  cities  and 
other  States. 
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Society  for  blind 
'  is.after  wives 

Secret  agents  of  the  Ohio  Society 
for  the  Blind  have  been  investigating 
midwives  of  Cleveland.  Arrests  are 
expected  of  several  who  failed  to  re- 
port and  care  for  cases  of  incipient 
blindness.  Several  women  are  likely 
to  be  brought  before  state  health 
authorities   for    not    having    licenses. 

Nurses  from  the  dispensaries  are 
starting  to  follow  up  cases  of  cross- 
syed  and  squinting  children,  inducing 
.he  children  and  their  parents  to 
iave  care  taken  of  the  eyes  and  to 
lave  operations  performed  in  some 
ases   to    prevent   blindness   later.      ^ 
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FIGHT  BLINDNESS. 


Members  of  Buffalo  Association  Rais- 
ing Funds  to  Carry  on  Its  Work. 

There  are  more  than  100,000  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  in  30,000  of  these  cases 
the  loss  of  sight  was  preventable.  To 
combat  this  condition  the  American 
Association  For  the  Conservation  of 
Vision  was  organized  in  Buffalo,  and 
this  society  has  begun  a  campaign  to 
raise  $5,000  to  aid  it  in  its  work. 

In  the  New  York  State  School  For 
the  Bund  there  are  twenty  pupils  from 
Brie  county,  nine  of  whom  were  the 
victims  of  birth  infections,  which,  if 
promptly  and  properly  treated,  might 
easily  have  been  cured.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  association  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  through  the  health  boards  of  the 
various  cities  effective  action  for  the 
control  of  these  infectious  diseases  of 
the  eye,  especially  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum. 

The  association  is  also  endeavoring 
to  secure  in  factories  and  workshops 
more  adequate  lighting  and  more  gen- 
eral use  of  protective  devices  to  pre- 
vent accidents  to  the  eyes.  But,  above 
all,  the  association  desires  to  extend 
knowledge  on  the  subject  and  enlist 
the  co-oporation  of  all  who  through  in- 
terest in  the  subject  or  through  their, 
occupation  can  aid  in  preventing 
unnecessary  loss  of  eyes  through  carj 
lessness  or  ignorance. 
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There  are  more   than   100,000    blind 
ersons  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 

Unrated  that  in  30,000  of  these  cases 
h©  loss  of  9ig*ht  was  preventable.  To 
coirobat  tihis  condition  the  American 
Association  For  the  Conservation  of 
Vision  was  organized  in  Buffalo,  and 
this  society  has  begun  a  oamptaign  to 
raise  $5,000  to  aid  it  in  its  work. 

In  the  New  York  State  School  For 
the  Blind  there  are  twenty  pupils 
from  Erie  county,  nine  of  whom  were 
the  victims  of  birth  infections,  wihich 
if  promptly  and  properly  treated, 
might  easily  have  been  cured.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  association  to  en- 
deavor to  obtain  through  the  health 
boards  of  the  various  cities  effective 
action  for  the  control  of  these  infec- 
tious diseases  of  the  eye,  especially 
;.  o  p  h  thai  mi  a  neonate  ru  m ; 

The  association  is  also  endeavoring 
to  secure  in  factories  and  workshops 
more  adequate  lighting  and.  more  gen-^ 
eral  use  of  protective  devices  to  pre- 
vent accidents  to  t'he  eyes.  But,  above 
ail,  the  (association  desires  to  extend 
-k-nowledge  on  The  subject  and  enlist 
the  co-operation  of  all  who  through 
interest  in  the  subject  or  through, 
their  occupation  can  aid  in  preventing 
the  unnecessary  loss  of  eyes  througlj 
carelessness  or  ignorance.  £ 
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rf-eaie     Which     Attack,     Infant,     Sn, 

ceptihle  of  Early  Cnre. 
[According  t|  a  circular  just  issued  tr 
tie  New  YorJ  Committ.PP  on  the  Preven 
:\pn  of  Bliflrfffss,  sTx  infants  have  lost  th, 
si^U  of  one/eye,  and  one  child  has  be- 
come totally  blind  because  of  the  disease 
Known  as  "babies'  sore  eyes,"  which  at- 
tacks a  great  many  infants  a  few  days  af- 
ter birth,  runs  a  very  swift  course  but 
=an  easily  be  cured  if  treated  in  time  In 
most  cases  it  can  be  prevented  by  cleansing 
and  putting  drops  in  the  eyes  at  birth.  If 
such  simple  care  could  be  taken  of  all 
babies'  eyes,  it  would  soon  be  possible  to 
stamp  out  this  form  of  unnecessary  blind- 
ness, which  now  numbers  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  victims  in   this   State  alone. 

The  Committee  believes  that  if  all  cases 
were  reported  to  the  City  Department  of 
Health,  as  required  by  Ibw,  prompt  and 
skilful  treatment  might  be  secured  in  ev- 
ery instance,  through  the  visits  of  an  in- 
spector. There  were  only  thirty-six  cases 
of  babies'  sore  eyes  reported  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  during  1911,  while  as 
many  as  126  were  taken  to  eye  hospitals 
for    treatment. 

It  is  feared  that  there  are  many  other 
cases,  which  receive  neither  hospital  nor 
competent  medical  care,  and  it  is  these  es- 
pecially that  might  be  reached  through 
strict  observance  by  physicians  of  the  re- 
porting  law. 

In  its  work  the  Committee  has  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs,  which  has  recently  made  the 
subject  of  prevention  of  infantile  blind- 
ness  a   part   of   its    educational   work. 
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DISTRICT    \lIsES    PRAISED. 

Tag  Day  To-morrow   Predicted   as  Big- 
ffest     and     Beat     Ever    Held. 

Unstinted  support  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  was  the  trend  of  enthu- 
siastic speeches  delivered  before  a.  gather- 
ing  of  200  people  at  a  meeting  of  the 
donation  day  committee  and  its  assist- 
ants yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Rhode 
Island  Medical  Society  Library. 

E.  A.  Stockwell  presided  over  the 
meeting,  which  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  a  few  details  for  the  tag 
day  which  Is  to  sweep  the  city  to-mor- 
row. It  was  reported  that  everything 
was  in  readiness  for  the  work,  and  much 
encouragement  was  offered  by  the 
.speakers,  who  predicted  greater  success 
than  ever  before. 

Mayor  Fletcher  said  that  if  It  were 
possible  for  him  to  do  so  he  would  have 
a  pleasant  day,  because,  he  said,  the 
city  was  growing,  more  people  were 
coming  here  and,  more  money  was  needed. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Gardner,  superintendent 
of  the  Providence  District  Nursing  As- 
sociation, was  the  first  speaker,  arid  she 
outlined  the  work  that  the  association 
is  doing.  During  the  past  year,  she 
said,  the  association  nurses  had  made 
86,000  calls  and  had  cared  for  more  than 
7000  children.  She  emphasized  what  it 
meant  if  the  association  was  compelled 
to  curtail  its  work  for  the  lack  of  funds. 

Dr.  Charles  V.  Chapin,  superintendent 
of  the  city  health  department,  praised 
the  association  and-  declared  that  it  was 
doing  a  work  that  could  be  done  by 
no  other  organization.  He  said  that 
physicians  went  to  the  homes  of  poor 
people  and  gave  all  kinds  of  advice,  but 
it  was  not  carried  out,  and  consequently 
no  results  were  obtained. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  he  said,  "the 
district  nurses  go  into  the  homes  and 
do  things.  They  tell  the  mother  what 
should  be  done  and  they  go  ahead  and 
do  it  to  show  that  it  can  be  done.  In 
this  way  they  get  results  and  they  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  parents,  who  will 
then    follow   the   advice   given." 

Dr.  Chapin  said  that  there  had  been 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  cases  of  blind- 
ness among  children  during  the  past 
year,  that  there  was  also  a  decrease  of 
200  in  tubercular  cases,  both  of  which, 
he  said,  were  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  district  nurses. 

Theodore  Francis  Green  said  that  tne 
people  of  this  city  should  feel  proud 
when  they  looked  over  the  record  of 
the  nurses  during  the  12  years  of  the 
association.  He  told  a  humorous  inci- 
dent in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
association  as  an  example  to  show  the 
value  of  what    the  nurses  accomplish. 

Mayor  Fletcher  said  that  he  had 
watched  the  work  of  the  district  nurses 
both  here  and  in  other  cities,  and  from 
his  own  experience,  he  said,  he  would 
prefer  a  nur.^  to  a  physician  in  some 
cases,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  medi- 
cal fraternity. 
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ThedSst  meeting  of  the  Wellington 
club  in  the  auditorium  of  theTrinitarain 
Church  lasc  Friday  afternoon  Hwas  a 
decided  success.  Members  of  the  Gard- 
ner Woman's  club  and  the  Baldwinville 
Woman's  club,  were  present  and  the 
speaker  of  the  afternoon  was  Or.  C.  R. 
C.  Borden.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  president,  Mrs.  Carrie  R. 
Manning,  after  a  violin  solo,  "Cavatina" 
(Rait)  was  rendered  by  H.  E.  Felton  of 
Orange,  with  organ  accompaniment  by 
Miss  Grace  E.  Blodgstt,  organist  of  the 
church.  Mrs.  Manning  gave  a  brief 
address  of  welcome,  and  then  introduced 
Borden,  a  specialist  on  the  staff  of  the 
Boston  City  hospital,  and  of  the  Brook 
line  hospital  staff.  Dr.  Borden's  sub- 
ject was,  "Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Throat 
and  Nose."  First  he  spoke  of  one  of 
the  most  common  complaints  of  the  ear, 
earache,  and  deprecated  the  light  way 
in  which  it  is  regarded,  when  it  is  really 
a  strong  symptom  of  something  very 
serious,  such  as  approaching  deafness. 
To  illustrate  he  spoke  of  the  ear,  throat 
and  nose  department  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  the  third  largest  in  that  in- 
stitution, and  gave  illustrations  of  cases 
which  had  con.e  before  him  there.  He 
spoke  of  the  peculiarly  dangerous  posi- 
tion of  the  middle  ear,  and  urged  great- 
er attention  to  ear  troubles  in  children, 
which  arc  preventable  in  youth,  but  in 
later  years  cannot  be  alleviated.  Turn- 
ing his  attention  the  throat,  the  doctor 
spoke  of  the  diseases  of  which  diseased 
tonsils  exposed  the  entire  system,  and 
how  common  this  affection  had,  become 
one  person  in  every  ten,  sometimes  be- 
ing more  or  less  affected.  He  urged 
that  diseased  tonsils  should  be  immedi- 
ately removed,  as  the  danger  from  such 
an  operation  is  very  slight,  when  per- 
formed on  children,  and  not  excessively 
dangerous  for  adults.  He  spoke  of 
acute  rheumatism,  which  may  be  traced 
to  affected  tonsils,  and  that  in  his  ex- 
perience 34  out  of  35  cases  of  heart  dis- 
ease in  children  were  the  result  of  dis- 
eased tonsils.  Next  he  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  the  appalling  number  of  cases  of 
adenoids,  erppcially  in  children,  and 
said  that  in  his  experience  he  had  found 
that  in  most  cases  of  backward  children 
the  cause   was  simply   adenoids.     They 


are  prevalent  in  city  and  country  alike, 
and  are  found  among  the  children  of  the 
rich  as  well  as  those  of  the  poor,  but  the 
children  who  have  unfavorable  surround- 
ings are  less  capable  of  withstanding 
their  ravage?  and  succumb  earlier. 
Summing  up,  he  said  to  notice  be  warned 
by  the  following  facts:  Earaches  are 
extremely  dangerous,  and  any  trouble  of 
that  kind  should  be  at  once  investigated 
by  3  competent  physical  or  aurist,  that 
total  deafness  might  not  result.  The 
doctor  believed  that  total  deafness  was 
worsR  than  blindness,  because  deaf  per- 
sons were  more  suspicious  and  hence 
unhappy,  while  the  blind  are  often  con- 
tented. DiseasetHwmls  were  a  menace 
to  the  entire  system,    ithas   now   been 

ound,  and  if  diseased,  should  be  at  once 
moved.     Inability  to  breathe  through 

ut  one  nostril  is  also  dangerous  anj 
thousands';  die  every  year  of  mastoids. 
The  speaker  was  heartily  applauded  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  and  after 
a  violin  solo  "Traumerel"  (Schumann) 
by  Mr.  Feiton,  with  organ  accompani- 
ment, on  motion  of  Mrs.  Adelaide  B 
Howiand,  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Dr.  Borden,  and  another  for 
the  music  which  had  been  enjoyed.  The 
records  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  club 
were  read  by  the  secretary  and  declared 
approved,  after  which  the  president  an- 
nounced the  time  of  the  next  meeting, 
and  said  the  programs  for  the  coming 
season  would  be  ready  at  that  time,  and 
the  meeting  was  closed. 
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MORE  DEATHS  ARE 
REPORTED  IN  STATE 

lEPTEMBER  RECORDS  SHOW 
PREVALENCE  OF  TYPHOID. 


Dr.  Joseph  H,  Townsend  on  Treat- 
ment of  Babies'  Eyes. 


REPORT     OF     STATE     BOARD     OF 
HEALTH  FOR  MONTH. 


The  monthly  bulletin  of  the  state 
board  of  health,  just  issued,  shows 
that  there  were  1,3  78  deaths  during 
the  month  of  September.  This  was 
fifty-eight  less  than  in  August  and 
ninety-five  more  than  in  September  of 
last  jrear,  and  fifty-six  more  than  the 
average  number  of  deaths  during  Sep- 
tember for  the  last  five  years  pre- 
ceding. The  deaths  reported  from  in- 
fectious diseases  were  139,  or  10  per 
cent,  of  the  total  mortality.  Of  in- 
fectious diseases  reported  New  Britain 
had  the  only  case  of  smallpox,  and 
Ellington  and  Shelton  each  had  a  case 
of  infantile  paralysis.  There  were  123 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  136  cases 
of  consumption. 

New  Haven  had  2  7  cases  of  typhoid, 
followed  by  Hartford  with  11,  Bristol 
9,  Waterbury  with  8,  and  Seymour 
with   10.     Bridgeport  had   only   2.      Of 


consumption  cases  New  Haven  had  33, 
Hartford  11.  Bridgeport  12,  New  Lon- 
don 9,  and  Waterbury  17.  Of  scarlet 
fever  cases,  Hartford  leads  the  pro- 
cession with  12,  New  Haven  9,  Bridge- 
port   5,    Newington    6,      Plainheld      9. 


Waterbury  6.  Hartford  also  leads  the 
procession  in  diphtheria  and  croup, 
having  2  7,  Bridgeport  having  9,  New 
Haven  9,  Waterbury  7,  New  Britain  4. 
Glastonbury  and  Stamford  divide  the 
high  honors  in  measles,  each  having  7 
cases.  In  ninety-two  towns  the  health 
officers  reported  that  they  had  not 
been  notified  of  any  infectious  disease. 
The  death  rate  for  the  month  per 
1,000  per  annum  was  14.3.  Of  the 
deaths,  3  76  were  under  one  year,  and 
101  from  one  to  5  years.  The  per- 
centage of  deaths  under  5  years  to 
the  total  mortality  was  34.6.  The% 
couses  of  death  were  as  follows: 
diarrhoea  under  5,  209;  diaorrhea  over 
5,  25;  consumption,  95;  pneumonia, 
66;  bronchitis.  14;  diseases  of  nervous 
system,  123;  heart  disease,  139;  acci- 
dents and  violence,  95;  scarlet  fever, 
4;  cerebro-spinal  fever,  5;  diphtheria 
and  croup,  11;  w*hooping  cough,  7; 
typhoid  fever,  17;  malarial  fever,  3; 
puerperal  fever,  1;  all  other  diseases, 
574. 

In  the  month  of  August  there  were 
2,4  2  7  living  births,  81  still  births,  and 
939   marriages. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Townsend  has  the 
following  to  say  in  his  report  concern- 
ing ophthalmia  neonatorum,  or  sore 
eyes  of  new-born  babies. — 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  a  disease 
always  due  to  an  infection  caused  by 
the  entrance  of  certain  germs  into  the 
eyes  of  the  baby  at  birth  or  shortly 
after.  This  can  almost  surely  be  pre- 
vented by  the  exercise  of  proper  care 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  child 
and  during  the  first  days  of  its  life. 
If  proper  precautions  are  not  taken, 
and  the  disease  develops  and  runs  its 
course  unchecked,  the  sight  is  totally 
destroyed,  often  within  a  fortnight.  It 
is  a  recognized  fact  that  one-fourth  of 
all  the  children  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind  in  this  country  are  there  because 
thet&mgmammere  not  properly  treated  by 
the  physicians  or  midwife. 

The  prevention  should  if  necessary 
begin  with  the  mother  before  the  birth 
of  the  child  and  jit  birth  some  approved 
method  of  prophylaxis  should  always 
be  employed.  When  any  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  appears,  it  should  never  be 
treated  by  the  midwife  or  nurse,  but 
a  physician  should  be  immediately 
called.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  F. 
Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  much  good  has 
been  done  in  directing  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  this  disease  and  in  se- 
curing- the  co-operation  of  physicians 
and  midwives  in  its  prevention.  In  this 
work  we  also  desire  to  aid  and  have 
a  special  leaflet  on  the  subject,  which 
will  be  furnished  on  application.  Con- 
necticut was  among  the  first  of  the 
states  to  enact  a  law  for  the  reporting 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  such  a  law 
having  been  passed  in  1895.  As  some 
may  have  forgotten  its  existence  It  is 
here    printed    in    full: — 

"General  Statutes,  Section  2535. — 
Should    one    or    both    eyes   of   an    infant 


become  Inflamed  or  swollen,  or  red- 
dened at  any  time  within  two  weeks 
after  its  birth,  the  midwife,  nurse,  or 
attendant  having  charge  of  such  in- 
fant shall  report  in  writing,  within  six 
hours,  to  the  health  officer  or  board  of 
health  of  the  city,  town,  or  borough 
in  which  the  parents  of  the  infant  re- 
side, the  fact  that  such  inflammation, 
swelling,  or  redness  of  the  eyes  exists. 
Everv  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  tlits  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than    $200." 

It  Is  the  evident  intent  of  this  act 
that  the  health  officer,  on  receiving 
such  a  report,  shall  see  that  the  child 
has  proper  medical  treatment.  This 
should  be  furnished  by  the  town,  if 
necessary  for  reasons  of  economy  if 
for  no  other,  as  the  education  and  sup- 
port of  the  blind  usually  devolves  upon 
the  state  and  each  such  case  costs  the 
public  thousands  of  dollars.  We  re- 
quest that  hereafter  health  officers  in 
making  their  months  report  of  infec- 
tious disease  to  this  office  include  the 
cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  re- 
ported   to    them.  . 
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CHILD  WELFARE 
IT  PLANNED 


The  AH9  Welfare  exhibit  to  be  held  in 
City  halt  next  week  in  connection  with 
the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  promises  to  be  of  xcuoh  in- 
terest, illustrating  what  Haverhill  is  do- 
ing for  her  children  and  grown-ups. 

There  win  be  a  display  of  drawing, 
sewing,  and  sloyd  work  from  the  schools 
of  the  city;  the  Children's  Aid  society 
will  show  how  it  gives  help,  and  care9 
for  unfortunate  children,  and  among  oth- 
er things  shown  will  be  a  heavy  leather 
whip,  taken  frem  a  home  near  Haverhill 
by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  This  was  used  con- 
tinually by  a  brutal  father  on  his  little 
daughter. 

The    Associated    Charities    will    exhibit 
some  of  the  results  of  its  work  in  help- 
ing  families   retain   their   self-respeot  bf  j 
aiding    them    over    hard    places,    and    bT| 
making    them    self     supporting.       Cherts 
will  show  the  great  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of   deaths   from   contagious   diseases, 
and  will  illustrate  the  efficient  worfc,  duoj 
largely   to  the  Board  of  Health  and  Qa*\ 
visiting  nurse,  too  Mttle  of  whose  dull* 
is  known  by  the  public. 


The  Day  Nursery  will  be  represented* 
this  institution  caring  for  tit©  children 
while  the  mothers  are  employed,  and  the 
Boston  Dispensary  will  have  important 
exhibits  in  the  way  of  Information  con- 
cerning the  feeding  of  babies,  the  care  of 
milk,   and  similar  allied  topics. 

Charts  are  being  prepared  by  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  association  showing  what 
that  organization  is  doing  to  prevent 
consumption.  Then  there  are  to  be  sec- 
tions devoted  to  the  Boy  Scout*,  the 
Boys'  club,  the  church  and  school  leagues, 
and  also  to  baseball  and  basketball 
leagues  organized  by  the  state  societies. 

Some  attention  will  be  given  the  rela- 
tive Income  and  expense  of  working  fflrle 
who  have  to  support  themselves,  and  the* 
way  the  matter  is  presented  will  afford 
serious  food  for  thought  The  Massachu- 
setts chiifl  TiiharinftiWMti 
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the  blind,  this  topic  including  some  val- 
uable Information  on  the  prevention  of 
blindness. 

All  the  charts  will  be  valuable  In  them- 
selves, and  especially  so  will  be  those 
showing  the  serious  results  arising  from 
the  marriage  of  persons  unfit  for  parent- 
hood. 

On  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  BWday 
the  exhibits  will  be  open  to  the  publto 
without  charge. 


Be: 


HYGIENE  SHOW 
POINTS  LESSON 


Exhibit    Illustrates    Ways 
Prevent  the  Spread  of 
Disease. 


to 


Occupational  ills  Demonstrated, 
with  Methods  of  Pre- 
vention. 


That  knowledge  is  health  is  written 
large  over  the  hygiene  exhibit  which 
opened  last  week  at  the  Public  Library. 


The  collection,  for  the  installing  of  which 
the  state  board  of  health  appropriated 
$2000  and  the  city  $1000,  comprises  the 
Massachusetts  portion  of  the  exhibit  at 
the  recent  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene  and  Demography  in  "Washing- 
ton. 

Prevention,  the  keynote  of  modern 
medicine,  is  the  underlying  theme  at  the 
exhibit.  By  means  of  excellent  photo- 
graphs, drawings,  statistical  charts  and 
maps  the  fight  that  is  being  successfully 
waged  against  disease  is  graphically  por- 
trayed. 

Occupational  diseases  occupy  one  room 
of  the  exhibit.  Here  the  dangers  that 
workmen  in  different  trades  are  sub- 
jected to,  and  the  methods  for  avoiding 
them  are  shown.  In  the  trades  involv- 
ing drilling,  grinding,  etc.,  there  is  great 
danger  to  the  lungs  from  the  dust  that 
is  thrown  off.  The  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  among  granite  cutters,  for 
instance,  is  great.  Celluloid  and  horn 
dust  in  comb  factories  is  similarly  dan- 
gerous. As  a  rule,  where  chips  of  metal 
or  of  any  hard  substance  are  apt  to  be 
thrown  off  protection  is  furnished  to  the 
eyes — as  among  stone  cutters,  but  only 
until  very  recently  has  the  importance 
of  guarding  the  respiratory  apparatus 
peen  recognized.     ■ 

The  methods  of  protecting  the  lungs 
are  two-fold.  One  is  a  sort  of  cap  that 
fits  over  mouth  and  nostrils  which  ex- 
cludes the'  dust,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
sand-blaster  takes  the  form  of  a  cov- 
ering for  the  entire  head,  resembling 
somewhat  a  diver's  head-gear.  This  is 
not  always  a  certain  prophylaxis,  how- 
ever, as  very  fine  dust  frequently  sifts 
through  the  protecting  mask  and  is  in- 
haled. In  factories  a  "hood"  or  suc- 
tion apparatus  draws  the  dust  off  rapid- 
ly by  means  of  whirling  fans.  Where 
chemical  fumes  constitute  a  source  of 
danger  one  large  hood  over  all  the 
workmen  Is  usually  sufficient,  to  draw 
off  the  volatile  fumes.  Where  the  dust 
is  of  a  mineral  or  metallic  character  an 
individual  suction  pipe  is  placed  direct- 
ly over  the  individual   machines. 

Specimens,  of  the  various  kinds  of 
dust  encountered  commercially  are 
shown,  as  well  as  micro-photographs  of 
the  dusts,  which  show  them  as  they  ap- 
pear under  high  magnification.  Further 
micro-photographs  contrast  normal  lung 
tissue  and  the  lung  that  has  been  ex- 
posed  to   dust   for  some   time. 

One  of  the  most  significant  exhibits 
comprises  merely  a  series  of  carefully 
prepared  statistical  charts  by  the 
sachusetts  Comuaisgjpn  for  the 
CleWtlPTs  the  story  told,  that  well  over 
half  the  blindness  ot  today  is  prevent- 
able. Further  than  that  more  than  half 
of    all    eye    diseases    need    never    occur. 


"Keep  the  one-eyed  man  out  of  dan- 
gerous trades,"  is'one  of  the  injunctions, 
following  a  series  of  illustrations  of 
workers  who  have  successively  lost  the 
use  of  each  eye,  in  blasting,  stone  cut- 
ting,  metal   chipping. 

The  various  tuberculosis  exhibits  make 
plain  what  great  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  fight  against  the  white  plague. 
Pictures  show  the  conditions  that  breed 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  other  pho- 
tographs which  have  been  also  used  in 
"movies,"  show  what  steps  must  be 
taken  to  combat,  the  germ. 

Nowhere  in  disease  prevention  have 
more  sensational  results  been  obtained 
than  in  the  matter  of  milk  hygiene  and 
infants'  feeding.  Dairies  illustrating 
the  "taefore  and  after"  contrasts  are 
shown  in  photograph  with  the  modern 
dairy  spotless  and  shining  and  even  the 
cows  have  a  well-groomed  appear- 
ance. One  of  the  exhibits  is  the  old 
form  of  milk  ladle,  "by  which  milk  was 
distributed,  before  the  present  law  re- 
quiring all  certified  milk  to  be  bottled 
was  passed.  From  a  particle  of  dirt 
in  one  of  the  cracks  of  the  ladle  millions 
of    bacteria   were    cultivated. 

Other  interesting  exhibits  are  those  re- 
garding the  disposal  of  sewage,  showing 
diagrammatically  the  state  filtration 
plant  at  Lawrence,  and  the  disposal  of 
the  Metropolitant  sewage  at  the  stations 
on  Moon.   Deer  and  Nut  Islands. 

Physical  development  pictures  were 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Sargent  of  Harvard. 
The  composite  photographs  of  male  and 
female  students  show  that  the  physical 
development  of  the  college  generation 
of  today  falls  far  short  of  Greek  statuary 
standards.  Pictures  and  measurements 
taken  by  Dr.  Sargent's  anthropometric 
charts  of  athletes  and  strong  men,  San- 
dow.  John  L.  Sullivan  and  others  ate 
also  on  view. 

The  collection  will  be  on  view  for 
several  weeks.  Meanwhile  hundreds  are 
visiting  it  daily.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
state  board  of  health  and  of  the  other 
exhibitors  that  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  city  will  go  to  the  library 
and  learn  the  lessons  of  health  and  pre- 
vention of  disease  that  are  there  im- 
parted. 


"Boston.  Wlauss.,  Qu 
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Educational  Work   Opened  at 
I  Public  Library  by  State 
1 1       Board  for  Blind, 

That  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind  is  doing  a  wonderful  work  and 
that  the  exhibits  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  at  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  is  doing  much  to  help 
the  cause  along,  is  being  proven  every  day. 

A  glance  at  the  pictures  and  ingenuous 
diagrams  shows  that  many  a  familiar  risk 
to  life  and  limb  also  threatens  eyesight. 
Here  are  accidents  in  the  steel  trades,  in 
stone  work,  in  the  manufacture  of  chemi- 
cals; tuberculosis.  "The  Great  White 
Plague,"  and  all  other  things  so  obviously 
threatening  eyesight.  Medical  care  saves 
many,  and  "social  service,"  Its  latest  an ' 
most  potent  ally,  helps  this  work  of  rescu 
to  an  almost  astonishing  degree. 

A  circle,  In  the  commission's  exhibit 
shows  all  the  eye  patients  treated  during 
two  years  in  three  Bostou  hospitals.  A 
black  pie-slice,  narrow  as  a  splinter, 
shows  how  wonderfully  few  become  totally 
blind.  But  the  practically  blind  are  many. 
In  spite  of  hospital  care. 

In  a  graphic  chart  the  commission 
ihows  that  few  men  become  blind,  both 
eyes,  at  once,  while  many  lose  first  one 
eye  and  then  the  other.  If  these  one- 
eyed  men  were  properly  protected,  most 
blindness  from  industrial  accidents  would, 
of    course,    be    prevented. 

In  a  sort  of  serial  story,  photographs 
and  a  few  pointed  words,  the  commission 
shows  one  among  many  babies  saved  from 
life-long  blindness  by  the  daily  and  hourly 
work  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Health,  its 
nurse*  searching  the  alley-home,  finding 
the  baby  with  "ophthalmia  neonatorum," 
transferring  him  to  a   hospital  and  at  last 

Mng  him  back  in  [,^| , ^j|jtf | —„— | 


PDEL  EAST  SIDE 

SCHOOL  10  FIGHT 
DISEASES  OF  EYE 


Cleanliness    Taught    as    Main 

Remedy  for  Trachoma,  Which 

Threatens  Blindness  to 

Whole  Families. 


HOME  CONDITIONS  MOST 
OFTEN  TO  BLAME  FOR  IT. 


Women  Doctors  Seeking  to  Bet- 
ter Them  Through  Teach- 
ing the  Children. 


la  an  experimental  class  the  I 
of  Education  and  the  Department  of 
Health  have  joined  forces  in  an  en- 
deavor to  prove  that  the  dan;; 
eye  trouble,  trachoma,  can  be  prac- 
tioailly  "wdped  out  with  a  little  atten- 
tion and  intelligent   treatment. 

This     experimental     mixed     class     is 
composed  of  children  afflicted  with  eye 
diseases    that    are    believed    to    lead    to 
traohoma  and  in  many  cases  I 
It  is  located    in   one   of   the   q] 
buildings   at   Allen    and    Hester    streets 
and  the  children  are  taken  f 
In    the    most    congested    tenement    dis- 
tricts. 

Dr.  Anna  W.   Williams.  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  R  ,aborator: 
the  Department  of  H   alth,  is  at  present 


giving    much    of    her   abl  the 

study   of   disease   as   it    exists    in 
York,  and  she  is   enthusiastic  over  the 
treatment  of  the  children   from   school 
centres. 

"Much  has  been  said,"  said  Dr.  YTill- 
ia;ms,  "against  the  immigrant  and  the 
great  amount  of  infectious  di) 
brings  into  the  United  States.  0 
vestigation  we  find  that  the  immigrant 
rarely  brings  tnclionia  here.  If  he  is 
discovered  to  have  it  he  is  denorted 
and  the  examinations  on  TCllis  Island 
are  very  strict  and  thorough. 

"The  root  of  much  of  the  evil  lies 
directlv  .under  our  hands,  and  since 
the  establishment  of  this  special 
we  have  discovered  that  through  the 
children  we  can  penetrate  to  "the  h 
and  there  correct  conditions  that,  as 
long  as  they  exist,  make  the  work  with 
the  ohildren  seem  absolutely  hopeless. 
Common  in  Country-. 
•Trachoma  is  a  contagious  disease  of 
the  eye.  It  is  really  caused  by  dirt 
and  filth.  Thousands  of  homes  in  the 
tenements  and  even  in  other  parts  of 
the  oity  are  excellent  breeding  places 
for  this  trouble.  The  cry  against  the 
immigrant  might  be  stopped  and  work 
begun  in  our  own  United  Stfttes.  In 
the  mountains  of  Kentucky  trachoma 
is  very  prevalent.  Among  these  moun- 
taineers and  their  families  one  finds  a 
large  per  cent,  on  the  road  to  blindness 
and  many  have  reached  it. 

"Among  the  Indians  in  Oklahoma  and 
Montana  the  same  trouble  exists,  and 
also  in  a  colony  of  people  in  Southern 
Illinois.  Very  naturally,  as  members 
of  these  families  move  to  other  lo- 
calities, they  curry  the  disease  with 
them.  It  Is  spreading  through  the  cities 
and  through  New  York  from  the  tene- 
ments  and    the  schools. 

"One  of  fhe  really  dangerous  rhlnga  we 
have  to  contend  with  is  the  careless  use 
of  towels  in  families.  Of  course  many 
of  them  do  not  wa*?h  at  all,  and  when 
they  do  all  use  some  dirty  rag  for  a 
face  towel.  If  one  of  these  persons  is 
affected  with  trachoma  this  towel  will 
eventually  spread  the  disease  to  thb 
other  children  or  grown-ups. 

"Now,  in  the  school  room  that  is  given 
over  for  the  treatment  and  education  of 
affected  children  you  will  find  a  rollei 
towel.  It  is  dirty,  really  filthy,  and  h 
one  that  was  taken  from  an  average 
home  in  this  neighborhood.  When  the 
nurse  in  charge  of  .the  clavs  touches  the 
towel  land  suggests  that  she  wipe  her 
face  with  it  the  children  protest  most 
vigorously.  Then  they  are  told  the  evii 
effects  that  will  follow  their  own  use  of 
such  a  dirty   thing. 

In    the    school    at    Hester    and    Allen 

streets    are    twenty    little    children    with 

Jlngiy    ba  These    children 


VOMAN DOCTOR  AT  WORK  IN 
EAST  SIDE  SCHOOL  CLINIC 


TREATING  a  TRACOMA  PATIENT- 


have  heretofore  been  sent  home  from 
school  ibecauise  of  their  trouble,  and  or- 
dered to  go  to  a  hospital.  The  treat- 
at  the  (hospital  might  be  good,  but 
return  to  the  Infectious  condition* 
of  the  ihome. 

There  is  ;a   washroom,  a  model  one  for 

a  .school,    in    this    building.      The   basin 

vi  nter     taps    are     not     touched     by     the 

I*;    a    little    foot    press    turns    the 

■     on.      The    same    is    true    of    the 

The    hands    that    may 

■have  touched  the  r-vrk  eyes  do  not  coma 

in  contact  with  the  water  taps— the  foot 


does  the  work.  On  pegs  'hang  separate 
cloths  "with  which  the  de®ka  are  washed 
each  day  with  a  disinfectant  and  twice 
a  week  with  a  solution  of  carnolic  acid. 
•  -towels  are  used  in  place  of  cot- 
ton ones,  and  the  teachers  and  nurses 
nre  iirtaklng  every  possible  effort  to 
teach  the  children  to  utilize  paper  in- 
stead of  cloth  as  handkerchiefs. 

■  w    the    school    room    is    the    clinic, 
nurses  are  In  charge.  and  the  ch'l 
dren's  eym  are  treated  every  day.     The 
S    are    only    too    willing    to 
every  rule,   for  with   the  least  lm- 
ment    and    abating    of    pain,    they 
begin    to   understand    that   they  will   get 
well    if    they   do    so.      Dr.    Williams    de- 
clares that  if  such   classes   were  estab- 
lished •  -hools    in    New 
York     trachoma    could     be     practically 
eradicated    within     six    or    eight    years. 
Dr.    Anna   I.    Von    Schelly,    who   has   the 
clinics    in    charge,    thinks    much    in    the 
samr-  - 

"It    is    absolutely    Imperative    that    we 

clean    homes   .before    we    can    expect    to 

stop  rhis  trouble,"  said  Dr.  Von  Scholly. 

OePt  we  find   a   child   troubled 

frith   trachoma,    or  an  eye   diseas, 

-ens  to  result  in  it.  we  go  to  the 
homes.  Invariably  we  find  just  what 
At  this  point  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  begin  to  educate  the 
parents.  The  house  is  cleaned,  the 
parents  are  taught  the  great  danger 
ari'dng  from  certain  conditions,  and  are 
also  urged  to  dress  their  children  in  a 
different  way. 

Tanftlit  to  Rlorr  \oie. 
"For  instance,  one  of  'the  greatest 
menaces  to  the  child  of  this  class,  is  its 
coat  sleeve.  These  little  ones  are  not 
supplied  with  -handkerchiefs,  and  if  they 
were  they  would  not  know  !how  to  use 
them.  You  may  imagine  what  they  do 
use.  I  have  had  a  class  in  nooe  'blow- 
ing. Xine-tenrths  of  these  children  do 
not  clear  their  heads  properly;  tne  result 
is  catarrh,  adenoids,  trouble  with  the 
eyes    and    other    'complications. 

"As  for  the  coat  sleeve,  we  are  putting 
up  a  strong  fight  against  it-     These  lit- 
tle  children  wear   the  same   coat  some- 
fur  a  year  or  two  years,  generally 
both  summer  and  winter,   and   they  use 
this    sleeve   as   a   handkerchief.     As   the 
sleeve  is.  never  washed,  you  can  see  that 
mdition  is  a  dangerous  one. 
"We  are  trying  our  best  to  induce  the 
mothers   to  put  their  children   in   cheap 
wash    shirts,    and    many    of    them    are 
doing  this.     We  are  also  persuading  the 
parents  to  see  that  ttte  child  uses  some 
of  a  handkerchief,  preferably  paper. 
"One  of  the  settlements  has  given  us 
permission  to  use  a  model  flat  for  pur- 
poses   of    these    demonstrations    to    the 
mothers   of    the   neigh borhod.     In    these 
we  illustrate  the  uses  of  individual  tow- 
els, also  the  arrangement  of  beds  in  the 
crowded   flats   so    that,    they    do   not    all 


eome  In  contact.  In  many  of  these  flats 
one  finds  six  or  seven  mattresses  piled 
one  on  top  of  another;  these  are  all 
made  up  ready  to  place  on  the  floor  or 
other  places  at  night.  If  one  child  'has 
eye  trouble  the  Infection  is  Often  car- 
ried through  the  bed  clothes  to  another. 
"We  can  reach  the  children  through 
the  -schools  and  must  reach  the  parents 
through  the  children,  for  in  many  fam- 
ilies we  find  nearly  all  of  the  members 
suffering  from  the  same  eye  trouble.  If 
such  a  condition  was  permitted  to  exist 
and  continue  to  spread  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  many  hjjndjgej^wwi^n  tihe 
city.  As  it  is  there  are  by  far  too  many 
children  and  grown  people  deprived  of 
their  sight  through  trachoma." 
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Maryland   Society   For   Prevention 

Will  Iflkke  Public  Its  Report 

text  Saturday. 

The  Maryland  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  will  make  a  re- 
port to  the  public  of  its  work  during 
the  last  two  years  at  Osier  Hall,  1211 
Cathedral  street,  at  8.30  P.  M.  next 
Saturday. 

Addresses  will  be  made  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Dr.  George  Edmund  de  Schweinitz, 
professor  of  diseases  of  the  eye  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  "The 
Care  of  the  Blind  Child;"  Dr.  Helmina 
Jeidell  and  Dr.  William  M.  Fricke,  re- 
port on  midwives  of  Anne  Arundel 
county,  Maryland;  Dr.  Louis  Pearce, 
report  on  care  of  maternity  cases  in 
Baltimore,  and  Dr.  James  J.  Carroll, 
reports  of  the  educational  and  medi- 
cal committees. 


73ostbru,  TkUusS.,    Her^tLd. 
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WAR  AGAINST 

PREVENTABLE 

DISEASE 

IS  FIGHT  OF  DOLLAR 

AND  DEATH  RATI 


Portrait    of  Dr.  Francis  X.  Mahoney 
of  the  Boston  Health  Department. 


♦ ' 

I  MUCH  LESS  ATTENTION  PAID  TO 

LOSS  OF  LIFE  THAN  OF  PROPERTY 

"The  annual  economic  loss  due  to  preventable 
disease  and  death  in  the  United  States  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  $1,500,000,000,  and  the  fire  loss 
at  $250,000,000. 

"To  prevent  fire  loss,  50  of  the  largest  American 
cities  spent,  in  1911,  $1.63  per  capita;  to  prevent  life 
waste,  they  spent  30  cents  per  capita.  Their  pre- 
ventable death  list  reached  117,724  persons,  mean- 
ing an  economic  loss  of  $200,000,000.      " 

"To  reduce  the  death  rate  to  the  lowest  possible 
limit  would  cost  an  average  per  year  at  first  of  $1.50 
per  capita,  and  less  farther  on." — E.  E.  Rittenhouse, 
at  the  National  Conservation  Congress. 

MONEY  EXPENDED  FOR  HEALTH 

STATES  Cents  per  capita 

Arkansas  spends  each  year 0 

New  York  spends  each  year 1.7 

Indiana  spends  each  year 1.8 

Kansas  spends  each  year 2.7 

Massachusetts  spends  each  year 4.2 

Florida  spends  each  year 10.0 

Pennsylvania  spends  each  year 48.0 

CITIES 

Providence  spends  each  year 11.0 

Toledo  spends  each  year 15.0 

Milwaukee  spends  each  year 20.0 

St.  Louis  spends  each  year 26.0 

San  Francisco  spends  each  year 28.0 

Boston  spends  each  year 43.6 

1 — . — ! 


The  Charts  Show  That  "A"  Has  Far  More  Cases 

"A"  and  "B"  Are  Neighboring  Massachusetts  Cities, 

"A"  Spends  Half  What  "B"  Spends  for  Health  Work. 

Health  Is  Now  Commodity 

Which  Can  Be  Gained 

by  Purchase. 

THE  war  against  preventable 
disease  and  avoidable  death 
has  come  to  be  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  dollar  and  the  death 
rate.  So  far,  and  in  spite  of  the  great 
advances  in  medical  and  sanitary 
science  of  the  last  50  years,  the  dollar 
s  ahead. 


Infectious   Diseases. 
Left — Percentage  of  Cases  Per  Thousand  of  Population. 
Right— Actual  Ratio  of  Population  and  Cases  of  Preventable  Infections. 
Health  has  come  to  be  a  purchas- 
ible    commodity.      The    city    that    is 
villing    to    pay    the    price    can    bring 
lown  its  death  rate.     The  state  that 
s  willing  to  make  the  necessary   in- 
vestment can  conserve  with  amazing 
results  its  greatest  asset,   the   life  of 
its  citizens.     The  nation  that  is  will- 
ing to  foot  the  bills  can  banish  from 
its   borders   the    diseases    which   now 
are  known  to  be  preventable  and  can 
reduce  vastly   the   number  of   deaths 
from  all  causes. 


Far  the  greater  part  of  the  educat- 
ed citizenship  of  the  cities  and  states 
of  this  country  realize  these  facts, 
and  more  and  more  even  the  unedu- 
cated are  coming  dimly  to  see  their 
significance.  Yet  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  sums  spent  for  property 
protection  and  for  life  protection  is 
startling.  f 

Fifty  of  the  largest  American  cities 
in  1911  spent  an  average  of  30  cents 
per  capita  to  prevent  disease  and' 
*1.65  per  capita  to  prevent  fires. 
Those  cities  had  a  total  preventable 
death  list  of  nearly  120,000  persons. 
The  disease  and  death  loss  of  the  na- 
tion each  year  is  $1,500,000,000;  the  fire 
loss  is  only  one-sixth  as  large. 

Even  the  most  advanced  states  of 
the  Union  are  spending  but  small 
sums  for  the  conservation  of  the  life 
and  health  of  their  inhabitants.  Up 
at  the  top  of  the  list  comes  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  spends  each  year  an 
average  of  48  cents  to  preserve  the 
health  of  each  of  the  men,  women 
and  children  within  its  borders. 
Clear  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
is  Arkansas,  which  -spends  not  a 
penny  for  the  purpose.  Between  the 
two  come  such  states  as  New  York, 
which  spends  per  year  per  capita  only 
1.7  cents;  Indiana,  1.8  cents,  and 
Massachusetts,  whose  rate  per  person 
is  4.2  cents. 

Diagrams  Point  to  Facts. 
Out  at  the  Public  Library,  among 
the  charts  and  pictures  which  make 
the  impressive  health  exhibition  now 
on  display  there,  are  a  couple  of  dia- 
grams which  the  casual  visitor  will 
miss,  but  which  no  one,  who  cares  to 
know  the  facts  about  this  struggle 
between  the  dollar  and  the  death 
rate,  can  -afford  to  overlook. 

These  diagrams  show  the  situation 
in  two  neighboring  cities  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  one  spends  a  lot  of 
money  for  the  health  of  its  people; 
itjias  a  low  proportion  of  cases  of 
^uWPHnfectious  diseases  as  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever. 
The  other  city  spends  but  a  small 
sum  for  safeguarding  the  health  of 
its  population;  and  its  proportional 
number  of  sufferers  from  preventable 


: 


infectious     diseases     is     very     much 
larger. 

Make  inquiries  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  and  at  the  Boston 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  and  you 
will  learn  that  it.  is  going-  to  cost  the 
state  far  less  after  a  while  to  care  for 
its  blind  boys  and  girls  than  it  is 
costing  now  and  than  it  has  cost 
heretofore  because  of  the  co-operat- 
ing vigilance  with  which  the  health 
board  of  the  state,  the  health  depart- 
ment of  the  city  and  the  health  offi- 
cers of  the  local  communities  are 
watching  and  reporting  the  babies 
that  come  into  the  world  with  eye 
troubles. 

Talk  these  matters  over  with  Dr. 
Mark  W.  Richardson,  secretary  o 
the  state  board  of  health,  and  with 
Dr.  Francis  X.  Mahoney,  chairman  of 
the  city  health  commissioners,  and 
they  will  agree  with  the  general 
proposition  that  the  conservation  of 
the  life  and  health  of  the  citizens  of 
a  state  and  of  a  city  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  people  are  willing  to  devote 
to  the  purpose. 

The  experts  of  the  great  life  insur- 
ance companies  are  devoting  much 
attention  to  the  same  subject.  At 
the  National  Conservation  Congress 
held  recently  at  Indianapolis,  E.  N. 
Rittenhouse.  the  conservation  com- 
missioner of  the  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society,  read  a  paper  on 
"Human  Life  as  a  National  Asset," 
which  wras  hailed  as  one  of  the  most 
Important  statements  ever  made  be- 
fore the  congress.  It  was  the  more 
impressive  because  the  writer  was 
not  a  physician  nor  a  sanitarian,  but 
a  business  man. 

Here  are  a  couple  *"  the  striking 
statements  in  this  papel, 

"The  first  and  most  important  item 
in  humanity's  Bill  of  Rights  is  the 
right  to  live.     .     .     . 

"The  health  officer  tells  the  Amer- 
ican tax  payer  that  to  reduce  the 
death  rate  to  the  lowest  possible  limit 
will  cost  about  $1.50  per  capita  at 
first  and  much  less  farther  on,  and 
that  the  result  will  be  an  immeasur- 
able gain  by  the  increase  in  the 
wealth  and  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity." 


Over  against  such  a  statement  as 
this  put  a  few  of  the  facts  cited  in 
the  paper:  Massachusetts  expends  for 
health  protection  a  little  more  than 
four  cents  per  citizen.  The  city  of 
Boston  expends  this  year  per  capita 
for  health  purposes — under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the^  health  depart- 
ment, that  is — 43  3-5  cents  per  citizen. 

In  1910  there  were  184  American 
cities  which  appropriated  hut  2  per 
^ent.  of  their  income  for  the  public 
health  service,  which  was  an  average 
per  person  of  33  cents.  And  of  these 
184  cities  there  were  71  which  used 
less  than  15  cents  per  person  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  of  their  en- 
tire population. 

There  were  in  the  list  such  New 
England  cities  as  Providence,  which 
used  11  cents  for  health  protection 
and  $1.99  for  fire  protection,  and 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  which  used  nine 
cents  per  capita  for  the  public  health. 

Boston,  with  its  average  of  nearly 
44  cents,  compares  well  with  such 
cities  as  Quincy,  111.,  which  gives  its 
health  officers  two  cents  per  capita; 
Lansing,  Mich.,  five  cents;  Rockford, 
111.,  six  cents;  Scranton,  Perm.,  seven 
cents;  Portland,  Ore.,  10  cents,  and 
with  such  larger  cities  as  Toledo  with 
15  cents,  Cincinnati  with  21  cents  and 
Chicago  with  22  cents. 

But  all  these  cities  spend  vastly 
more  for  the  protection  of  their  prop- 
erty against  fire.  And  to  bring  down 
the  death  rate  to  the  lowest  limit  pos- 
sible the  guardians  of  the  public 
health  ought  to  have  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  "about  $1.50  per  capita 
at  first,  and  much  less  farther  on." 
Comparison  of  Two  Cities. 

Look  a  little  more  in  detail  at  the 
charts  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Pub- 
lic Library.  You  will  find  them  in  the 
swinging  frames  among  a  large  num- 
ber of  diagrams  shown  by  the  state 
board  of  health.  The  board  discreet- 
ly" calls  these  cities  "A"  and  "B" 
rather  than  disclose  their  names,  and 
they  are  known  to  be  neighboring 
towns,  where  the  conditions  under 
which  the  lives  of  their  respective 
populations  have  to  be  lived  are  prac- 
tically the  same. 


The  charts  show  that  "City  B" 
spends   large   sums   for     health     and 

reaps  the  benefit  In  comparative  im- 
munity from  contagious  diseases. 
That  city  uses  a  little  less  than  25 
cents  per  person  for  health  each  year, 
or,  to  use  another  comparison,  for 
each  $10,000  of  Its  tax  valuation  it  ex- 
pends about  $3.12  for  health  conser- 
vation. But  "City  A"  expends  less 
than  15  cents  per  person  for  health, 
or  less  than  $1.75  per  $10,000  of  valua- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  "A"  spends  for 
health  about  half  what  "B"  spends. 

And  the  results?  Glance  at  the 
charts  which  are  reproduced  here- 
with. In  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1910, 
the  populations  of  the  two  cities  com- 
pared as  31  to  21,  "A"  being  the 
larger,  and  their  comparisons  as  to 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  as  56  to 
11;  of  scarlet  fever  as  30  to  16;  of 
diptheria  as  51  to  8,  and  of  measles  as 
51  to  26. 

Another  chart  shows  the  same  facts 
in  another  manner.  The  black  lines 
show  that  in  "A"  there  were  more 
than  14  cases  of  typhoid  per  thousand 
of  total  population,  and  that  in  "B" 
tflere  were  four.  The  respective  num- 
bers of  cases  of  diptheria  were  20  and 
a  fraction  over  four;  of  scarlet  fever 
19  and  10  and  a  fraction;  and  of 
measles,  19  and  a  little  more  than  14. 
Dr.  Richardson's  Views. 

Confer  with  Dr.  Richardson  about 
these  facts,  and  he  comments  thus: 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
health  of  the  people  as  a  whole  is 
proportioned  to  the  amounts  of  money 
they  spend  for  health  protection. 
There  has  been  a  remarkable  drop  in 
the  number  of  cases  of  contagious 
diseases  in  Boston  in  the  last  ,  30 
years  and  the  appropriations  have 
been  going  up  all  the  time. 

'This  Board  might  render  vastly 
more  efficient  service  if  it  had  more 
money.  "We  have  12  state  health  in- 
spectors at  a  salary  of  $2000  each. 
They  cannot  afford  to  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  work.  They  are 
assigned  to  districts  and  with  these 
they  are  to  keep  in  touch.  The  areas 
are  too  large  to  be  covered  with  the 
best  care.     The  inspectors  should  be 


increased  In  number  and  their  dis- 
tricts made  smaller,  and  their  salaries 
should  be  large  enough  for  them  to 
give  their  whole  time  to  the  work. 
These  inspectors  are  doing  excellent 
work  under  trying  conditions. 

"Health  may  be  said  to  be  a  pur- 
chaseable  commodity  provided  only 
that  the  community  can  be  convinced 
that  it  is  worth  having.  If  any  com- 
munity can  be  induced  to  pay  a 
proper  salary  to  its  health  officers 
and  to  support  thm  financially  in  any 
measures  they  would  want  to  under- 
take for  the  conservation  of  the 
health  of  the  community  and  to  sup- 
port them  also  in  all  other  ways, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gene 
standard  of  health  in  any  commun 
might  be  markedly  raised. 

"The  solution  of  the  whole  pre 
lem  is  the  education  of  the  peo] 
so  that  they  will  demand  and  suppe 
trained  health  officers,  competent  a 
conscientious  men.  One  trouble  h 
been  that  our  boards  of  health  a 
mixed  up  in  politics  in  many  i 
stances.  They  are  changed  too  fr 
quently  in  consequence.  In  Englai 
they  have  permanent  health  office] 
Here  too  often  they  change  accor 
ing  to  the  political  complexion  of  tl 
community." 

Finds  Tenement   Laws   Faulty. 

Dr.    Mahoney    of    the    city    depar 
ment  puts  the  matter  somewhat  di; 
ferently,     but     indorses     the     genen 
proposition   with   equal   emphasis.  H 
points    out    how    the    problem    of   th 
health   of  the  city  is  complicated   b 
immigration.     "The   ignorance   of  th 
alien    is    one    of    the    conditions    wit 
which    we    have    to    deal,"    he    says 
"He  comes  here  unused  to  sanitatior 
to    hygienic    measures,    even    some 
times'    to    the    orlinary    decencies    o 
American  life.    The  older  immigrants 
were    more    quickly    absorbed     than 
the  later  comers   will  be.     We  have 
the   problem    of   the    improvement   ol 
the   living   conditions  of  these  people 
to     solve,     and      its     solution     would 
bring,  of  course,  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  community. 

"For  instance,  the  law  of  the  tene- 
ment house  ought  to  be  altered.  The 
law  now   says   that   a  tenement   is  a 


house  sheltering-  four  families.  We 
want  a  three-family  tenement,  law. 
With  it,  the  health  inspector  would 
have  the  right  of  inspection.  As  it  is 
these  three-family  houses  give  us 
more  trouble  than  any  others  and 
the  law  does  not  give  us  any  right 
to  inspect  them. 

"The  total  amount  available  for 
this  department  this  year  is  $314,000. 
That  is  a  rate  of  43.6  cents  per  cap- 
ita. Double  it,  treble  it,  and  the  re- 
sults would  of  course  be  vast  We 
wish  we  might  undertake  a  great  and 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the,  people  who  live  in  the 
congested  districts  of  the  city.  Among 
them  lurk  perils  which  they  do  not 
realize,  but  which,  with  money  and 
men  made  available,  we  could  help 
them  to  comprehend  There  are 
many  other  precautionary  and  pro- 
tective measures  winch  ought  to  be 
inaugurated." 

Preventing   Loss  of  Sight. 

Both  Dr.  Mahoney  and  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson point  to  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  blind  chlhjgen  whom  the 
city  and  the**"state  have  to  care  for 
as  an  illustration  of  what  added  vigi- 
lance will  do  for  the  health  of  the 
community  and  also  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  tax  payer. 

About  three  years  ago  the  health 
officials  of  the  state,  the  city  and 
the  local  communities  began  to  co- 
operate carefully  in  the  reporting  and 
the  oversight  of  cases  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  of  the  new  born  child,  due  al- 
most always  to  causes  not  creditable 
to  the  parents.  Neglect  these  cases 
and-  the  children  are  likely  to  become 
blind.  Frequently  they  would  become 
a  charge  to  the  state  or  the  city. 

These  cases  were  not  reported  until 
three  years  ago.  Then  a  campaign 
was  begun  for  the  prosecution  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses  who  did  not  report 
them.  At  once  the  percentage  of 
such  cases  that  came  to  the  notice  of 
the  health  officers  ran  up  rapidly. 
The  city  board  instituted  a  system  of 
visitation.  Experts  at  once  went  to 
see  such  children  when  the  reports 
came   in.     They   inspected   the  condi- 
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tions  under  which  the  children  were  : 
living  and  saw  that  necessary  im- 
provements were  made.  The  state  in- 
spectors are  following  a  like  plan. 

The  result  of  this  intelligent  and 
energetic  co-operative  work  is  that 
the  eyesight  has  been  preserved  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  and  thus  the 
state  has  been  saved  immense  ex- 
pense in  the  care  of  the  blind. 

The  Perkins  Institution^ recently  re- 
moved ta*f^tertowlP*l^niere  better 
facilities  were  to  be  had.  It  had  been 
supposed  that  a  considerable  enlarge- 
ment would  be  necessary.  Largely  on 
account  of  the  work  done  for  these 
afflicted  babies  that  enlargement  will 
not   be  required. 

Now  about  a  third  of  all  the  cases 
treated  at  the  Perkins  are  ophthal- 
mia cases.  The  Institution  receives 
cases  from  all  the  New  England 
Btates.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
children  are  not  received  until  they 
have  reached  the  age  of  five  years, 
the  Perkins  authorities  see  already 
that  the  numbers  treated  there  are 
going  soon  to  be  much  smaller  than 
they  had  expected  they  would  be. 

This  preventive  work  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  three  years.  That  means 
that  the  number  of  children  who  will 
be  coming  to  the  institution  when 
the  legal  age  of  five  is  reached  is  go- 
ing to  be  so  much  lessened  that  the 
contemplated  enlargement  of  the 
plant  will  not  be  necessary.  It  was 
economy  in  the  long  run  to  under- 
take the  work  of  watching  the  chil- 
dren born  with  a  mortgage  to  blind- 
ness hanging  over  them. 

At  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies  like  testimony  is  offered. 
About  one-half  of  the  cases  there 
treated  are  ophthalmia  cases.  The 
five-year  age  limit  is  not  required. 
Since  this  inspection  work  has  been 
going  on  the  number  of  such  cases 
has    been    greatly    lessened. 

Great  Progress  Being  Made. 
The  paper  read  at  the  conservation 
congress  by  Mr.  Rittenhouse  glitters 
with  striking  statements.  He  shows 
that  the  death  rate  has  decreased  by 
about  25  per  cent,  in  the  last  30  years 
and   that  the   credit   for  it  is  due  to 


the  heroes  of  the  laboratory,  the  doc- 
tors, the  press,  the  clergy  "and  other 
good  men  and  women." 

"At  the  close  of  last  year,"  he  says 
"we  had  to  the  credit  of  these  life 
savers  over  400,000  lives  that  would 
have  been  lost  that  year  if  the  death 
rate  of  1880  had  prevailed. 

"If  the  present  thirst  for  knowledge 
of  health  and  life  conservation  con- 
tinues, it  is  not  only  possible,  it  is 
reasonably  certain,  that  during  the 
next  30  years  the  present  death  rate 
of  15  per  1000  population  in  the  regis- 
tration area  will  be  reduced  to  10." 

The  writer  says  also  that  the  death 
rate  from  the  degenerative  diseases  6 
the  heart,  blood  vessels  and  kidneys 
including  apoplexy,  has  increase! 
more  than  100  per  cent,  since  188C 
that  these  diseases  claim  over«350,00 
lives  annually,  and  that  three-fifth; 
of  these  deaths  are  preventable  oi 
postponable  if  the  disease  is  discov- 
ered in  time. 

Also  he  states  that  "our  taxpayers 
object  to  the  expense  of  saving  the 
lives  of  the  150,000  Americans  who  die 
every  year  from  tuberculosis,  leaving 
the  battle  almost  entirely  to  charity 
when  we  know  how  to  prevent  thi: 
waste." 

Mr.  Rittenhouse  goes  on  to  speal 
of  the  multitudes  who  might  b 
saved,  but  who  are  claimed  eac 
year  by  filth  diseases,  germ  Giseases 
pneumonia  and  diseases  that  are  nc 
communicable,  and  then  makes  hi 
most  striking  summaries,  thus: 

"The  annual  economic  loss  due  t 
preventable  disease  and  death  is  con 
servatively  estimated  at  $1,500,000, 
000,  and  our  fire*  loss  at  about  $250, 
000,00. 

"It  is  estimated  that  1,500,000  o 
our  people  are  constantly  suffering 
from  preventable  disease,  and  tha 
during  the  next  10  years  Americai 
lives  equalling  the  population  of  th< 
Pacific  coast  and  Rocky  mountair 
states  (over  6,000,000)  will  be  need- 
lessly destroyed  if  the  present  esti- 
mated mortality  from  preventable 
and  postponable  disease  continues." 

And  to  point  the  moral  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  here  is  a  writer  in  a  for- 
eign publication  saying: 


"The  struggle  for  existence  is  not 
merely  an  individual  question,  but 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  na- 
tional question,  and  the  nation  which 
produces  the  finest  race  is  sure  in 
the  long  run  to  win.* 
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AID  BUNDNES 
SAYS^AMPBELL 

Tells  High  School  Students 

to  be  Careful  in  Use 

of  Their  Eyes.  ♦ 


"Your  eyes  are  your  bread-win- 
ners, use  them  with  care,"  said 
Charles  P.  F.  Campbell,  executive 
secretary  of  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  when  talking  to  the 
pupils  at  the  South  High  school  this 
morning.  The  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission came  to  Akron  to  assist  in 
arranging  a  special  exhibition  and 
sale  of  work  of  the  blind,  which  is  be- 
ing held  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
M.  O'Neil  company  at  its  store.  The 
Goodyear  Technical  society  had  in- 
vited Mr.  Campbell  to  address  its  or- 
ganization Monday  evening,  so  that 
it  has  been  possible  for  him  to  give 
considerable  attention  to  matters  re< 
lating  to  the  blind  while  in  this  cily. 

When  speaking  to  the  High  school 
pupils,  Mr.  Campbell  urged  them  to 
be  most  careful  when  using  their 
eyes.  Ohio  is  the  first  state  in  the 
Union  to  make  an  effort  to  save  eye- 
sight by  appealing  to  the  children  in 
the  public  schools.  He  warned  them 
not  to  strain  the  eyes  by  using  them 
in  front  of  a  strong  light,  and  urged 
them  to  see  that  their  eye's  were 
properly  shaded.  "Never  use  a  towel 
that  has  been  used  by  others  in  a  i 
public   place."        Sticks   and      stones  | 


and  sometimes  baseball  cause  dam- 
age that  occasionally  leads  to  tbe 
loss  of  an  eye."  The  speaker  also 
told  the  young  people  '  that  they 
should  beware  if  they  ever  hear  of 
an  infant  having  sore  eyes.  "Babies' 
sore  eyes  seem  such  a  simple  thing, 
and  yet  it  is  costing  Ohio  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  to  take  care 
of  those  who  are  needlessly  blind  be- 
cause we  did  not  realize  that  sore 
eyes,  if  not  properly  attended  to, 
sometimes  lead  to  blindness.  If 
you  ever  hear  of  a  little  child  hav- 
ing eyes,  insist  that  it  have  imniedi- 
ate  expert  medical  care." 

The  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  is  not  only  trying  to  save  sight, 
but  is  also  endeavoring  to  find  work 
for  those  who  are  able  to  be  indus- 
trially employed.  The  exhibition 
which  is  being  held  at  O'Neil's  this 
week  is  made  up  of  articles  which 
have  ben  produced  by  blind  women 
in  their  homes.  The  Avorker  re- 
ceives the  entire  difference  between 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the 
selling  price.  The  state  provides 
the  material  and  supervises  the  pro- 
duction of  the  articles.  The  0*Neil 
store  is  giving  the  space  for  the  dis- 
play and  the  good  people  of  Akron 
are  urged  to  co-operate  in  this  prac- 
tical effort  to  help  the  blind  to  help 
themselves. 
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itoa  II  J  True  Aopricsa  -  11-2L-J2 
meetJne  of  the  Stat-  Bon!  of  %eltfc  held  yesil-rday 
*f>8  decided  shot  hereafter  oil  blent  c*»rtifl>8t»« 
t  lrfcu*  distributed  throughout   the  State  to  physicians 
*  wwlvpsfa    reportihb  birtha  mat  ooataln  tSh-  follow* 
^tionj"Whet  pr evasive  for  ophtholnde  neonatorum  did 

Pase.  If  none,  jtst<>  the  r»aaon  therefor."     Jh»    action 
he  Bord  ma  hastened  by   she  fr=at  iner*as»  In  blind 
w  ihrouehout    .h«  Stote,  n»ny  eseea  of  which  er»  no 
m  due  to  the  fact    .has  the  eye?  of  n»w-bCrn  children 
«*aot  properly  car*d  fc   at  birth. 
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WILL  TELL  HOW  10 
PREVENT  BLINDNESS 

ijjpDe  Schweinitz  Will  Be 

Speaker  Tonight  At  Chir- 

urgical  Building. 


Teaching  methods  for  the  preven-^ 
Don  of  blindness,  as  well  as  explain- 
ed the  blind, 
George  Edmund  de  Schweinitz.,  pro- 
fessor of  diseases  of  the  eye  at  tile 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
the  principal  speaker  at  Die  second 
public  meeting  of  the  Maryland  So- 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
in  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Facul- 
ty  building  tonight. 

Dr.  de  Schweinitz  is  one  pf  the  f< 
most     men    in    bis    specialty^    and    is 
widely      known      in     medical      eireles 
fhout   the  country. 

Cha#*ies  •!.  Bonaparte.'Sas  prej^'i* 
of  the  society,  wjil!  preside.  j5r.  de 
Schweini.tz|s  addressj  which  will  be 
illustrated  with  steriopticon  picture's, 
will  be  followed  by  reports  upon  the 
investigating  and  educational  work  qf 
the  local  organization.  Among  those 
who  will  speak  are  Dr.  Helmina  .Jei- 
dell,  Dr.  Willa  M.  Fricke  and  Dr. 
James  J.  Carroll. 

The  Maryland  Society  fdr  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  is  working  in 
conjunction  with  other  agencies  in 
Baltimore  for  the  development  of  a 
co-operative  plan  which  will  provide 
proper  preventive  methods  in  the  case 
of  infants  and  give  instructions  tp 
mothers  in  a  period  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare* of  the  child. 

There    is   no   doubt -'thai    the   acutal 
cost   of  prevention,   the  members 
is  much  less  than  the  care  of  Nha  in- 
dividuals   who    are   rendered    more    Dr 
less    dependant    by    these    prevenl 
diseas  ■  HI  I 


This   cha  ritab  will    be    ■ ' 

by  funds*  raised  by  charitable  bfg 
zations    similar    in    the    Alaryland    So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
aided    by    funds    appropriated    by    the 
elty  and   Slate. 

Partial  and  complete  blindness  is 
to  avoidable  accidents  and  neg- 
lect in  the  recognition  and  treatment 
of  simple  diseases  of  the  eye.  Dr. 
Carroll  will  show  how  this  society  is 
attempting  to  educate  the  people  in 
regard  to  avoidable  accidents,  and 
bow  ii  is  attempting  to  influence  all 
manufacturers  and  other  employers  of 
labor  to  protect  as  far  as  possible 
their  employees  from   these  accidents. 

This  society  Is  also  taking  up  the 
problem  of  school  hygiene  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  eye.  It  will  be  empha- 
sized thai  in  schools  the  child  must 
work  at  a  proper  desk  with  sufficient 
fight,  and  that  all  children  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  employ  phy- 
sicians should  be  subjected  to  routine 
examination  of  the  eyes.  Only  in  this 
way  can  simple  troubles  be  recognized 
early  and  future  more  serious  dise 
prevented. 
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UNDNESS  CAUSED 
^Y  PUBLIC  TOWELS 


1/liss  Caroline  Bates  Advises  Fight 

on  Common  Domestic  Article 

as  First  Precaution. 


HANNIBAL,    Mo.,   Nov.    26.-  The   State 

Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions, which  has  been  in  session  in  Han- 
nibal since  Saturday,  closed  to-day  with 
addresses  on  social  conditions  in  this 
city.  St.  Joseph  was  chosen  for  the 
1913 .  conference. 


Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Roger  N.  Baldwin  of  St. 
Louis;  vice  president,  Mrs.  W.K.James 
of  St.  Louis;  secretary,  William  T. 
Cross  of  Columbia. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
are:  George  B.  Mangold,  St.  Louis; 
Sydney  J.  Roy,  Hannibal;  J.  S.  Gravelle, 
Joplin;  Mrs.  Walter  McNab  Miller,  Co- 
lumbia; Mrs.  Robert  Jones,  St.  Louis; 
Rabbi  Louis  Bernstein,  St.  Joseph;  L. 
S.  Mohr,  Kansas  City;  J.  A.  Carby,  St. 
Joseph;  Prof.  W.  M.  Thomas,  Spring- 
field; W.  N.  Wilson,  Marshall;  Mrs. 
Sallie  P.  Sneed,  Sedalia;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bil- 
hart,  River  Mines;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Addison, 
Kansas  City. 

Conditions  in  the  Hannibal  city  jail 
were  pictured  to-day  by  Miss  Charlotte 
Forrester,  State  Inspector  of  Alms- 
houses and  jails,  as  deplorable  in  al- 
most every  phase. 

Other  speakers  were  Berrynmn  Hen- 
wood,  City  Attorney,  who  told  of  the 
care  of  delinquents  in  Marim  County. 
P.  K  Kelley,  president  of  the  Humane 
Society;  Dr.  R.  M.  Winn,  former  City 
physician,  and  Miss  Caroline  Bates  of 
St.  Louis,  secretary  of  the  Missouri  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Bates  told  of  diseases  that  cause 
blindness.  One-half  of  the  blindness 
suffered  could  be  prevented,  declared 
Miss  Bates.  She  advised  a  fight  on  tho 
common  towel  as  one  of  the  first  steps 
of   precaution. 

Oscar  Leonard  of  St.  Louis,  associate  J 
secretary  of  the  conference,  and  head 
of  the  Jewish  Educational  Alliance  of 
St.  Louis,  declared  this  was  the  best 
conference  ever  held  by  the  organiza- 
tion. 

A  report  recommended  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  cQrnnn£vees  on  adult  delin- 
quents and  lifcffftrtes ,wi  Stfi&b institu- 
tions end  the  creation  of  committee  on 
social  centers  and  on  institutions.         ^ 
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HEAVY  BURDEN 
OFBLIMWSS 

Society  for  Conservation  of  Vision 
Asks  for  $3,000  More. 

BY  END  OFTHE  YEAR 

To  Secure  $5,000  Promised  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Not  long-  ago  The  Express  described 
the  work  that  the  Society  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Vision  is  doing-  and  what 
it  hopes  to  do.  Recent  statistics  have 
shown  that  more  than  25  per  cent,  of 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  need  not 
have  been  blind,  had  proper  precautions 
been  taken.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of 
blindness  is  a  certain  infectious  disease 
affecting  new-born  babies,  and  this 
might  altogether  be  avoided  if  certain 
very  simple  precautions  are  taken. 
There  are  other  causes  as  unnecessary. 
The  society  is  trying  to  save  the  public 
the  burden  of  caring  for  these  unneces- 
sary sufferers  from  blindness  by  wiping 
out  the  cause.  It  has  had  the  offer  of 
$5,000  from  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion contingent  upon  the  raising  of  a 
certain  sum  of  mflney  by  itself.  The 
society  now  makes  the  following  ap- 
peal for  help  in  obtaining  this  desired 
sum,  to  allow  it  to  carry  out  its  work 
in  behalf  of  the  public: 

Since  the  gathering  together  of  the 
startling  statistics  which  set  forth  the 
fact  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  need  not 
have  been  blind — are  blind  from  abso- 
lutely preventable  causes — an«l  that  the 
prevention  would  have  cost  but  a  frac- 
tion of  what  it  is  now  costing  to  care 
for  these  unfortunate  men,  women  and 
children,  it  seems  as  if  further  cases  of 
blindness,  from  these  causes,  would 
certainly  not  be  permitted  in  an  en- 
lightened community. 

But  since  the  same  individuals  would 
presumably  never  be  twice  responsible, 
it  is  evident  that  the  warnings,  the  edu- 
cation to  responsibility,  must  be  wide- 


spread  in  order  to  be  effective.  In 
other  words,  to  achieve  any  large  suc- 
cess in  this  important  work,  co-opera- 
tion is  as  essential  as  it  is  in  business. 

All  credit,  therefore,  is  due  to  the  men 
who  have  been  trying  to  organize  an 
association  with  an  aim  so  obviously 
important  as  the  prevention  of  unnec- 
essary blindness. 

The  fact  that  Trachoma,  that  terri- 
ble and  very  infectious  disease  which 
the  United  States  has  been  fighting1  for 
years  at  its  ports,  has  entered  the  coun- 
try and  is  already  alarmingly  prevalent 
in  several  places,  should  rouse  every 
city  to  the  danger  with  which  we  are 
threatened. 

The  fact  that  a  child  a  few  days  old 
may  become  hopelessly  blind  through  a 
little  carelessness  or  lack  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  attendant,  while  the 
mother  is  too  weak  to  be  responsible, 
should  make  laws  which  would  render 
such  carelessness  or  ignorance  impossi- 
ble. Boston  has  already  achieved  this. 
The  state  of  Massachusetts  is  deter- 
mined to  accomplish  like  results  in  the 
entire  state. 

All  progressive  communities  will  ulti- 
mately take  part  in  this  work,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Buffalo  will  be 
among  the  leaders.  The  public-spirited 
men  who  are  trying  to  initiate  the 
work  in  Buffalo  should  meet  with  the 
hearty  and  generous  help  of  all  good 
citizens  and  the  $3,000  necessary  to  es- 
tablish this  association  should  be  speed- 
ily forthcoming.  .Subscriptions  may  be 
sent  to  Blliott  (5.  McDougall  at  No.  54 
Dun  building.  Those  willing  to  aid  in 
this  important  movement  are  invited  to, 
send  their  names  to  Mr.  Barton  Swi; 
secretary,  at  the  same  address, 


Phil*  **  Bulletin  -  12-17-12 
Legislation  to  asaiat  in  preventing  the  apreed  of    >lind* 
neaa  will  be  urged  by  the  Commission  for  the  Conservation 
of  Vision  which  waa  appointed  at  the  last  convention  a 
the  State  Meaicsl  Society  in  Screnton'     Plans  to  reduoa 
the  number  of  casee  of  bliadneas  were  diecusses  at  8 
recent  meeting  of  the  commiaaion  and  a  campaign  which 
is  to  be  followed  throughout  the  State  waa  outlined* 
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Association    For    Conserva- 
tion   of    Vision   After 
Fund  of  $10,000. 


AID   IS   SOUGHT   HERE. 

Ii  $5,000  Can  Be  Secured  By  Decem- 
ber 30th,  Balance  is  Available 
From  Sage  Foundation. 


Starting    with    the    proposition      that 

there  are  more  than  100,000  blind  per- 
sons in  the  United  States,  among  whom 
the  blindness  of  30.000  was  preventable! 
the  American  Association  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Vision  is  out  after  a  fund 
of  $10,000  with  which  to  work  to  pre- 
vent preventable  blindn- 

If  rhc  association  can  succeed  in  rais- 
ing $5,000  of  this  fundi  the  remainder 
will  be  available  from  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  The  association  must,  how- 
ever, raise  this  fund    by  December  oOth. 

After  about  $0,000  had  been  donated 
in  New  York  city,  Buffalo  was  asked 
to  see  Avhat  she  could  do  toward*  raising 
Hie  remainder.  As  a  result  of  several 
weeks  of  energetic  work,  about  $700 
more  was  subscribed.  This  means  that 
the  association  must  raise  the  balance  of 
the  $5,000.  namely,  $1,300,  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  month;  which  3*  next 
Tuesday. 

An  appeal,  urgently  worded,  has  been 
mmiI  out  to  Buffglonians  who  might  be 
willing  to  help  in  this  magnificent  work, 
and  it  is  still  hoped  that  the  :issooiat  ion 
will  succeed.  K.  C.  McDougal  is  the 
local  treasurer  and  Tarton  Swift  is  the 
seeretarv.  Any  donations  inn.  be  s"iit 
io  Mr.  McDougal  at  54  Dun  budding. 

Some  grim  little  facts  are  contained  in 
a  folder  thai  has  beeu  sent  out  with  this 
appeal.     A  few  of  them  are  :i«s  follows: 


"The  toes  of  sight  it:  such  n  terrible 
calamity  thai  the  possibility  of  being 
able  to  save  uiiy  one  from  such  it  fate 
appeals  to  oar  sympathy.  When  we  un- 
derstand the  facts,  even  approximately,] 
it  appeals  also  to  our  judgment.  It  is 
economically  wise. 

"It  costs  about  two  cents  to  protect 
the  eyes  of  each  child. 

"It  costs  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the 
maintenance  of  «.  blind  man  through 
his  three  score  and  ten  years. 

'♦The  city  of  Boston  1ms  undertaken  to 
wipe  out.  infantile  ophthalmia  as  a  cause 
of  blindness,  and  within  the  past  ye.Ti 
it  has  practically  Succeeded  in  doing  so 

"it  is  equally  possible  to  obtain  thv 
result  everywhere. 

"A  few  minutes  indifference,  or  igtior 
tince,  or  neglect  costs  a  human  being  .' 
lifetime  of  sorrow  and  suffering  nn< 
limited  opportunities. 

"This  is  but  one  cause  from  whiol 
sight  is  needlessly  lost. 

"Blindness  from  preventable  accidents 
from  defective  tools,  or  imperfect  ma 
chihery,  is  much  more  common  thai 
most,  of  us  realize,  and  lo  any  of  us  ma? 
come  later  in  life  the  handicap  of  im 
paired  vision,  when  easily  acquire* 
knowledge,  if  we  only  knew  how  to  gei 
it,  might  have  saved  us  so  great  a  mis 
fortune." 
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1912DEATHRATE 
LOWEST  RECORD 


diminution  in  Contagious  Dis- 
eases with  the  Exception 


of  Measles. 
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The  board  of  health  feels 
announce  that  in  1912  Boston  had  the 
lowest  death  rate  in  the  history  of  the 
city.  Of  course  the  important  question 
remaining  is  whether  cnuneration  has 
been  complete  and  accurate. 

Official  figures  furnished  yesterday 
after  the  health  department's  office 
day  and  year  showed  that 
khad  been  reported  for  the 
year,  92  less  than  there  were  last  year, 
even  though  Hyde 'Park  has  been  added 
to  the  city.  The  number  of  deaths  in 
1911    was    11,617. 

The  death  rate  for  1912,  including 
non-residents,  was  16.2  for  every  10,000 
persons.  Exclusive  of  non-residents 
the  death  rate  was  14.2.  For  1911  the 
death  rate  was  17.1.  Excluding  non- 
residents, those  holding  residence  in 
other  places  but  dying  in  Boston  at  the 
hospitals^    the   death   rate   was    15 J  2. 

Throughout  the  entire  year  there  was 
not  a  case  of  baby  blindness  sent  to  the 
eye  and  ear  TWffMimfrLl V" HlKD"  a  ward 
specially  set  apart  for  that  disease  in 
the  Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind 
has  been   turned   into  a  workshop. 

From  contagious  diseases  there  was 
a  very  noticeable  diminution,  except  in 
the  case  of  measles,"  which  increased 
slightly. 

In  making  a  report  to  the  mayor 
yesterday  upon  the  number  of  deaths 
in  the  city  for  the  past  three  years 
the  health  officials  furnished  him  with 
a  table  of  the  number  of  deaths  from 
diphtheria,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
typhoid  fever  and  tuberculosis.  That 
table    reads: 

Disease.  Total  Deaths. 


1001  1011    1912 

Diphtheria..     353  124      10:> 

Measles 103  71      10  4 

scarlet    fever  210  74       30 

Typhoid  fever  141  63       57 

Tv.Xu  rritl.Mls    1346  1007   1080 
(liirviigfnl  & 
miry, 


Death-rate  per 

10,()0o     living 

iooi    ion    1012 

0.20     1    - 

I  "7  1.44 

3.09     LOT  0.41 

2.49     "in  0.19 

23.07    15.40  14. Oj 
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BOSTON  HEALTHIER  IN  1912. 

Death  wpe  Dropped  From  15.12  Per  Thousand  to 
14.21— Less  From  Contagious  Diseases. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Health,  the  total  number  of  deaths  reported 
in  Boston  for  1912  was  11,525.  The  estimated  final  total  will  not  exceed 
11,675.     The  final  total  for  1911  was  11,767. 

The  death  rate  for  1912,  including  non-residents,  was  16.2;  exclusive 
of  non-residents,  14.2. 

The  rate  for  1911  was  17.1,  if  non-residents  were  included;  15.12  if 
excluded. 

The  commissioners  were  pleased  to  report  that  not  a  single  case  of 
baby  blindness  was  sent  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  during  the  year. 
This  is  coflgfldered  a  remarkable  showing,  as  each  case  of  blindness  costs 
the  city  about  $3000  for  care  and  education. 

The  deaths  from  contagious  diseases  showed  a  gratifying  diminution 
except  in  the  case  of  measles,  where  a  slight  increase  was  found.    The 
aggregate  death  rate  from  all  communicable  diseases  under  the  control  of 
the  department  was  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
The  following  figures  speak  for  themselves: 

Year  1901  1911  1912 

Diphtheria   (number) 353.  124.  109. 

Measles  (number) 103.  74.  104. 

Scarlet  Fever  (number) 210.  74.  30. 

Typhoid  Fever  (number) . . .  141.  63.  57. 

Tuberculosis    (number) 1346.  1067.  1080. 

The  following  rates,  estimated  on  each  10,000  of  the  living,  are  most 
gratifying  to  the  Boston  Health  Commissioners: 

Year   1901  1911  1912 

Diphtheria    6.20  l.lo  1.51 

Measles    1.81  1.07  1.44 

Scarlet  Fever 3.69  1.07  0.4] 

Typhoid   Fever 2.49  0.91  0.79 

Tuberculosis    .....23.67  14.49  14.99 

The  commissioners  reported  that  all  the  places  in  Boston  where  candy 
is  made  were  found  to  be  operating  well  within  the  law.  The  commis- 
sioners believe,  however,  that  a  bill  should  be  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture to  specify  the  material  out  of  which  candy  may  be  made.  Under  the 
present  law  prosecutions  are  difficult  in  the  case  of  persons  being  made 
sick  from  candy,  because  in  the  first  place  it  must  be  proved  that  the 
sickness  is  due  to  candy  and  in  the  next  place  the  candy  must  be  proven 
to  be  made  of  poisonous  substance.  A  bill  that  will  enumerate  the  in- 
gredients from  which  candy  may  be  made  is  now  under  consideration  by 
the  .board. 
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Speaking  yesterday  at  Harvard  medical 
schoo'.,  Dr.  Mark  W.  Richardson,  secre- 
tary of  the  state  board  of  health,  criticised 
the  local  health  boards  of  some  towns  who 
fail  to  co-operate  properly  with  the  state 
board  in  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  dairy 
Inspection. 

"Many  local  health  boards  either  do  not 
realize  their  responsibilities  or  they  do  not 
live  up  to  them,"  said  he.  "Our  system  of 
dairy  inspection,  it  is  true,  is  not  yet  fully 
developed  and  practically  our  whole  battle 
against  Impure  milk  is  waged  through  our 
local  boards. 

"I  am  optimistic  enough,  however,  tj 
feel  that  the  milk  supply  has  been  greatly 
Improved.  The  attitude  of  the  state  board 
is  largely  advisory  to  the  local  boards,  but 
I  feel  that  these  boards  should  be  bol- 
stered up  in  order  that  their  influence 
should   be  of  a  far-reaching  character." 

Dr.  Richardson  was  speaking  upon  what 
the  state  board  of  health  is  doing  to  pro- 
tect the  health  "of  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  his  talk  was  largely  his- 
torical, dealing  with  the  rise-  and  growth 
of  the  board.  He  laid  emphasis  on  the 
constant  attempt  to  produce  and  maintain 
a  proper  milk  and  water  supply  through- 
out the  state  and  also  .-poke  upon  the  work 
being  done  to  protect  the  public  from  Un- 
scrupulous focd  and  drug  deal 

He  outlined  the  duties  of  the  state  in- 
spectors of  health,  and  said  that  their 
function  was  largely  of  an  advisory  nature. 
The  study  of  the  sanitation  of  factoi 
and  other  indusuial  plants,  he  said,  was 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  being  dealt 
with  by  these. 

He  told  of  the  exhaustive  study  and  in- 
vestigation by  the  board  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage of  blindness  in  new-born  children, 
arid    paid    the'  PmTvIps    Institution 
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blind  has  abandoned  Hfj  plans  to  increase 
its  buildings  because  the  authorities  feel 
that  in  a  f?\v  years  blindness  will  be  so 
reduced  that  a  larger  plant  will  not  be 
needed. 

He  said  that  the  board  is  now  ready  to 
distribute  cerebro-splnal  serum  to  those 
who  request  it,  since  the  Rockefeller  in- 
stitute in  New  York  has  given  up  this 
work.  Speaking  upon  anti-typhoid  inocu- 
lation, he  declared  that  its  discovery  and 
successful  application  wa3  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  in  the  history  of  medi- 
cine. 

"During  the  Spanish-American  war,"  he 
said,  "of  an  army  of  12.000  men.  2000  be- 
came afflicted  with  typhoid  and  200  of  them 
died.  Two  years  tig'o,  when  we  were 
forced  to  mobilize  troops  on  the  Mexican 
border,  about  the  same  number  o:'  men, 
12,000,  were  sent  there.  They  were  inocu- 
lated with  the  anti-typhoid  serum  and  only 
one  case  of  the  disease  was  discovered. 
That  man  had  not  been  inoculated. 

'The  vaccines,  1  believe,  are  of  the 
greatest  value  in  typhoid.  Non-profes- 
sional people  are  now  getting  this  inocu- 
lation when  they  are  preparing  for  foreign 
travel  and  the  results  of  its  use  have  over, 
whelmingly  proven  its  merit." 
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The  first  of  a  course  of  four  lectures 
arranged  by  the  Nurses  Central  regis- 
try for  nurses  will  *^  g-ix'tr|  l""IMI '  "rr 
night  at  8  o'clock  in  the  Levana  club- 
house. Dr.  0.  D.  Phelps  will  be  the 
speaker.  Henry  Copley  Green,  state 
field  agent  for  the  blind,  will  give  the 
second  lecture^  February  1 S.  and  will 
talk  on  "Problems  of  the  blind  with 
special  emphasis  on  contributory  caus- 
es." "Commercialized  vice  and  meth- 
ods of  attacking  it,"  will  be  the  sub- 
ject March  4,  and  Dr.  Evangeline 
Young  of  Boston,  will  talk  on  "The 
eugenics  problem,"   March  18. 


SAVE  BABES' SIGHT 


Would  Prevent  Blindnessjn 

Nine  Cases  Out  •ofTenV 

Says  Physician. 


Topeka,  Kan.,  Feb.  11.— A  nickel's 
worth  of  boracic  acid  would  have 
saved  the  sight  of  nine  out  of  every 
ten  babies  irf  Kansas  who  became 
blind  after  birth,  declared  Dr.  S.  J. 
Crumbine,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  today,  after  com- 
pleting an  extensive  investigation  of 
blindness  in  Kansas  children. 

In  one  neighborhood  he  found  that 
out  of  sixteen  babies,  fourteen  were 
blind  before  they  were  a  month  old. 

"The  blindness  of  every  one  of 
these  could  have  been  prevented," 
said  Dr.  Crumbine.  "It  is  a  crime 
not  far  behind  murder." 

A  bill  pending  in  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature provides  that  if  the  eyes  of  a 
baby  become  red  or  swollen,  or  if 
there  is  a  discharge,  the  proper  medi- 
cine for  the  child's  relief  must  be  im- 
mediately administered  under  pen- 
alty of  a  $100  fine  and  six  months' 
imprisonment.  Health  officers,  phy- 
sicians and  nurses  are  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  law's  enforcement. 
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BLINDNESS  PREVENTARLE. 

Jnvestlga^o^Tn^lR^rlsas  Shows  Sight 
of  Many  Babies  Could  Have  Been 
Saved — Drastic  Law  Proposed. 

TOPEKA,  Kan,  Feb  11— A  nickel  in- 
vested in  the  proper  medicine  would 
have  saved  the  sight  of  nine  out  of 
every  10  babies  in  Kansas  who  became 
blind  after  birth,  declared  Dr  S.  J. 
Crumbine,  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  today,  after  completing  an 
extensive  investigation. 

In  one  neighborhood  he  found  that 
of  16  babies,  14  were  blind  before  they 
were  a  month  old. 

"The  blindness  of  every  one  of  these 
could  have  been  prevented,"  said  Dr 
Crumbine.  "It  is  a  crime  not  far  behind 
murder." 

A  bill  pending  in  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature provides  that  if  th,e  eyes  of  a 
ibaby  become  red  or  swollen  or  there  is 
..a  discharge,  the  proper  remedy  for  the 
child's  relief  must  be  immediately  ad- 
ministered, under  penalty  of  a  $100  fine 
and  six  months'  improsinment.  Health 
officers,  physicians  and  nurses  are  held 
responsible   for  the   law's   enforcement. 


Boston,  _SJLxJ^v-^Yl5CV-uk)ir. 


Says    It    Is    Useless    for    the    Eyes 

Dr.  Mark  W.  Richardson,  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  has  issued  a  warning 
against  a  statement  from  Topeka,  Ks.,  that 
Dr.  S.  J.  Crumbine  advises  the  use  of 
boracic  acid  for  swollen  eyes  in  babies.  Dr. 
Richardson  says  that  Dr.  Crumbine  must 
have  been  misquoted,  because  in  many  prev- 
alent eye  troubles  boracic  acid  is  useless. 
Dr.  Crumbine  probably  said  nitrate  of  silver. 
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50RACIC  ACID  NOT 

CURE-ALLFORWEAK 

EYES  OF  BABIES 


Secretary  of  State  Board  Is- 
sues Warning  Against  Quo- 
tations of  Kansas  Doctor. 


BOSTON,  Feb.  14,  1913.— A  note  of 
warning-  to  the  general  public  was 
sounded  by  Dr.  Mark  W.  Richardson, 
secretary  of  the  State  board  of  health 
yesterday  afternoon,  when  he  called  at- 
tention to  a  dispatch  dated  from  Tope- 
ka,  Kans.,  and  Which  has  gained  cir- 
culation in  the  local  press.  In  the  dis- 
patch Dr.  S.  J.  Crumbine,  secretary  of 
the  Kansas  board  of  health,  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  "a  nickel's  worth  of 
boracic  acid  administered  to  babies 
with  swollen  eyes  would  have  saved 
the  sight  of  nine  out  of  every  ten 
whib    have    become    blind." 

Dr.  Richardson-  said:  "I  am  sure 
that  Dr.  Crumbine  has  been  misquoted, 
and  this  dispatch,  if  generally  credit- 
ed, migiit  be  the  means  of  causing 
terrible  suffering  and  loss  of  sight 
among  our  own  babies."  In  many  of 
the  prevalent  eye  troubles,  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson said,  boracic  acid  is  absolutely 
useless.  What  Dr.  Crombine  probably 
said  was  that  nitrate'  of  silver  admin- 
stered  in  time  to  those  suffering  from 
dangerous  eye  trouble.  The  law  that 
is  mentioned  in  the  dispatch  as  being 
new  to  Kansas,  which  will  prevent  the 
wholesale  loss  of  sight  that  has  been 
discovered  in  Kansas,  has  long  been  on 
our  books,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson. 
Our  law  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
any  member  of  a  household  which  con- 
tains an  infant  whose  eyes  are  red, 
swollen  and  which  discharge  unnatural- 
ly not  to  report  the  case  to  the  board 
of  health  at  once. 
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Ihe  berman  Method  of 

Preventing  Blindness 

at  Birth 

In  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe  it  is 
the  law  that  every  physician  must  use  the  so- 
lution of  silver  nitrate  upon  the  eyes  of  every 
child  that  he  brings  into  the  world — and  this 
under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine. 

The  same  regulation,  if  put  upon  the  sta- 
tute books  of  every  one  of  our  forty-eight 
States,  would  prevent  more  than  half  of  the 
blindness  that  will  otherwise  occur  in  th« 
years  to  come.  If  the  public  is  aroused  to 
the  importance  of  this  precaution  every 
parent  will  insist  upon  his  or  her  infant  re 
ceiving  this  treatment,  which  is  far  mor<* 
necessary  than  the  first  bath,  and  should  pre- 
cede it. 

There  is  nothing  more  pitiful  than  the  blind 
child,  and  if  we  can  make  it  impossible  by 
so  simple  a  precaution  as  this,  why  is  it  not 
done? 

IT  is  a  fact,  deplorable  but  true,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  Dlindness  in  the 
United   States   begins  in  infancy.     It  is 
often  due  to  some  taint  in  the  parent,  but  that 
does  not  affect  the  result,  which  is  easily 
preventable. 

It  is  proven  that  this  blindness  among  in- 
fants can  be  easily  prevented  by  proper  treat- 
'  ment  immediately  after  birth.  If  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  put  into 
each  eye  of  the  infant  just  after  it  is  born, 
blindness  of  this  type  will  be  prevented.  The 
treatment  with  nitrate  of  silver  will  not  do 
any  harm  to  the  eyes  of  any  infant,  so  it  is 
only  an  act  of  wise  precaution  to  treat  every 
infant,  without  exception,  with  these  few 
drops  that  will  act  as  an  absolute  preventive 
of  this  awful  misfortune, 
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DR.  RICHARDSON 
WARNS  OF  'ACID  CURE' 
Z-50R  BABIES'  SIGHT 

„^cf  youNbaby  has  swollen  eyes,  do  not 
administer  boracic  acid.  This  warning  is 
sounded  by  Dr.  Mark  W.  Richardson,  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  eHalth,  who 
calls  attention  to  a  dispatch  from  Topeka, 
Kan.,  which  has  gained  circulation  in  the 
local   press. 

In  the  dispatch  Dr.  S.  J.  Crumbine,  sec- 
retary of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Health,  id 
quoted  as  saying  that  a  "nickel's  worth  of 
boracic  acid  administered  to  babies  with 
swollen  eyes  would  have  saved  the  sight 
of  nine  out  of  every  ten  who  have  "become 


rould  cause  terrible  suffering,"  says 
Dr.  Richardson,  who  believes  the  Kansas 
doctor  has  been  misquoted. 
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ON  CAREOF  EYES. 

Henry    C.    Green    Gives    Talk    on    Prob- 
lems of  the  Blind. 

Henry  Copley  Green, 
Massachusetts   commission  ror 
gave   a  talk    to   a   large   audief 
L.evana    clubhouse,    last    night, 
1  of  the  problems  of   the   blind 
contributing    to    their  condition. 
ture    was    under    the      direction 
Nurses'    central    registry. 

The  subject  of  sex  diseases  was  strongly 
brought  out,  Mr.  Green  saying  afterward 
that  newspapers  must  speak  more  openly 
of   these  things.   Mr.   Green   said:— 

"A  child  with  inflamed  and  watering 
eyes,  who  cannot  stand  the  light,  gener- 
ally has  phlyctenular  keratitis.  The  dis- 
ease has  the  appearance  of  one  or  more 
swellings  or  blisters,  sometimes  a  mere 
pin  point  in  size.  These  occur  at  the 
junction  of  the  white  and  the  cornea,  or 
colored  portion  of  the  eye,  or  on  the  cor- 
nea itself.  These  blisters  cause  inflamma- 
tion, which  in  turn  causes  pain,  watering 
of  the  eyes,  and  drend  of  the  light,  ru- 
les* the  trouble  is  skilfully  treated,  it  is 
likelv  to  recur  and  to  result  in  ulcers 
which  may  ,  ultimately  leave  the  eyes 
scarred  and  'the  sfehi  dim. 


"The  cause  of  this  condition  has  not  yet 
been  absolutely  settled  by  scientific  in- 
vestigation. The  majority  of  physicians, 
however,  believe  that  in  most  cases  it  is 
the  direct  result  of  a  tubercular  infec- 
tion. Recent  observations  have  shown  that 
those  having-  phlyctenular  disease  of  the 
eye  frequently  have  signs  of  tuberculosis 
elsewhere  in  the  body.  Phlyctenular 
disease,  in  fact,  like  tuberculosis,  is  to 
a.  great  extent  a  by-product  of  bad 
living  conditions.  Poorly  nourished 
children  living  in  close  or  ill-lighted 
houses  or  institutions,  are  most  fre- 
quently  victims   of   this  disease. 

"Phlyctenular  keratitis  is  easy  to  rec- 
ognize, and  every  suspected  case  should 
be  dealt  with  at  once.  If  treated  early, 
good  sight  can  almost  always  be  pre- 
served. Disablement  results  only  from  re- 
peated attacks  which  may  be  averted  by 
proper  care.  Hospital  treatment,  once  the 
only  salvation  for  most  cases,  may  now 
be  dispensed  with  in  many  instances,  and 
may  be  replaced  by  simple  local  meas- 
ures, combined  with  good  food,  rest  in 
the  fresh  air  and   exercise. 

"Mothers  and  fathers,  remember  that 
birth  is  a  time  of  danger.  Your  child's 
eyes  may  easily  be  infected  then  or 
shortly  after,  and  babies'  sore  eyes 
will  result.  This  redness  and  swelling 
may  not  mean  a  serious  disease,  but  it 
is  never  safe  to  call  babies'  sore  eyes 
.iust  a  cold.  Your  baby  may  have  so 
severe  an  eye  disease  that  only  prompt, 
expert  care  and  experienced  nursing 
can  save  his  sisrht.  L<ook  out  for  red- 
ness and  swelling,  and  call  the  doctor 
at  once. 

"Better  still,  ask  him  to  use  the 
harmless  preventive  (he  knows  about 
it)  as  soon  as  the  baby  is  born. 

"The  commonest  of  serious  eye  dis- 
eases usually  attack  little  children 
between  2  and  10  years.  So  even  before 
they  are  old  enough  to  go  to  school, 
you  may  find  their  eyes  red  and  watery. 
That,  too,  is  a  danger  signal.  Look  out 
for  it. 

"Parents  and  teachers,  when  children 
with  red  and  watery  eyes  are  afraid 
of  the  light,  be  sure  that  they  get  good 
food  and  plenty  of  fresh  air.  and  that 
they  go  to  a  physician  who  knows 
about  eyes.  Otherwise  little  raised  dots 
may  soon  appear  on  the  transparent 
little  porthole  of  the  eye,  ulcers  may 
follow,  each  one  leaving  a  scar.  These 
ulcers  may  occur  again  and  again  until 
the  little  porthole  looks  like  ground 
glass.  And  that  means  partial  blind- 
ness. 

"A  total  of  593  eye  injuries  involving 
the  loss  of  more  than  one  day's  time 
were  reported  to  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation commission  during  approxi- 
mately one  year  ending  June.  1912." 
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LOCAL  HEALTH    BOARD 

HIGHLY  COMPLIMENTED. 


That  the  board  of  health  of  New 
Bedford  is  having  better  success  in  the 
treatment  of  cases  of  ophthalmia  ne- 
anatorunf,  the  disease  that  so  often 
results  in  the  to^%LUittAW^s  °f  infants, 
than  any  other  city  or  town  in  south- 
eastern Massachusetts,  was  the  official 
report  brought  to  this  city  this  noon  by 
William  R.  Hopewell,  visitor  to  the 
state  board  of  charities. 

Mr.  Hopewell  added  that  the  state 
board  is  well  pleased  with  the  local 
board's  economy  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease.  During  the  last  four 
years  not  one  case  of  blindness  has  re- 
sulted in  the  111  eases  the  New  Bed- 
ford board  has  handled,  while  the  cost 
per  case  is  lower  than  in  any  of  the 
other  cities  or  towns  in  his  district, 
Mr.    Hopewell    states. 

The  local  board  is  well  pleased  with 
this  compliment,  because,  last  year, 
criticism  was  directed  against  it  by 
certain  city  officials  and  physicians  on 
the  ground  that  the  board  was  spend- 
ing too  much  money  on  the  treatment 
of  cases  of  ophthalmi 
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It  Has  Spread  Until  It  Threatens  the 
Whole  Nation — Disease  of  Indians 
and  Immigrants  Xovv  Attacks 
Xative  Americans — Some  Remedies. 


By   Alfred   C.    Reed. 

Public  Health     Service.     Ullis     Island 

Immigrant    Station. 

(Exclusive   Service   The   Survey   Press 
Bureau.) 
An  enemy  which  we  have  fought  at 
ports    of   entry   and    on    our   far   fron- 
tiers  has  suddenly  appeared      in      our 
very  midst.     The     dread     invader     is 
trachoma.      Its  victims  we   have   long- 
seen  among  Alaskan  natives,  our  own 
reservation   Indians,   and      the      immi- 
grants  at    our      gates.      1  Hit      now      we 
find   that  the   disease     has     stolen     a 
march  on  us  and  made  our  own  Amer- 
ican  stock   its   prey.      The   foothold      it 
has  gained   puts  it  in     a     position     to 
menace  the   nation. 
.  Down  in  the  beautiful  mountains  of 
Kentucky   live   a   people   of  the   purest 
American  ancestry.     Stalwart,     brave, 
enduring,    unmixed    with    other   blood, 
they  show  the  sturdiness  of  the  pion- 
eers who  followed  Boone  to  the  virg- 
in    wilds      beyond      the      ranges.      The 
mighty  train   of     American      develop- 
ment has  swept  by,  leaving  them  side- 
tracked, forgotten,  neglected,     in     the 
hills  of  their  adoption,     an     unknown 
people  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  careless 
nation. 

The  poorer  among  them  live  for  the 
most  l>a;-t  in  small  and  sparsely  scat- 
tered log  cabins.  Families  number 
usually  ten  to  fifteen  members,  all  of 
whom  eat,  sleep  and  live  together  in 
the  one  room  of  the  cabin.  The  com- 
mon   wash-basin   out -side   the   door  is 


often  a  large  stone  with  a  hottow  in 
its  surface,  difficult  to  empty  or  clean] 
To  this  each  user  contributes  his  share; 
of  gemi  tog  next  U>  it     is     the 

large  family  towel,  which  is  on  duty 
for  days  in  succession. 

Cabins  have  no  windows  at     all     or1 
small  c:  est,  and  a1!     openings 

are  scrupulously  dosed  at  night  in  the 
winter  time.  Ventilation  is  of  the 
poorest  at  any  time.  Close  inter- 
marriage, lack  of  even  rudimentary 
sanitation,  and  monotonous  ill-suited 
diet  predispose  children  to  many  ills 
including  tuberculosis  and  other  in- 
fectious diseases.  Ring-worm  of  the 
scalp,  uncorrected  defects  of  vision, 
adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsi?s,  ■  and 
hook-worm  infection,  are  common. 
The  unkempt  and  neglected  condition 
of  these  children  is  pitiable.  Many 
are  mentally  backward  and  defective. 
The  typical  mountaineer  however,  is 
.usually  intelligent  and  wide-awake 
even  through  illiterate. 

The  social  and  economic  needs  of 
these  mountaineers  of  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Carolina  and  Virginia  are  be- 
ginning to  be  recognized.  But  it  has 
remained  for  Dr.  John  McMullen  of 
the  federal  public  health  service  to 
call  attention  to  a  most  serious  dang- 
er now  menacing  them.  In  a  recent 
investigation  he  found  trachoma  pres- 
ent to  an  alarming  and  unsuspected 
degree  and  the  blindness  and  defec- 
tive vision  resulting  from  it  respon- 
sible for  an  incalculable  impairment 
"bf  social,  economic  and  intellectual 
efficiency. 

Trachoma  is  a  communicable  dis- 
ease of  the  eye-lids  which'  if  untreat- 
ed, usually  progresses  to  blindness, 
and  practically  always  causes  inter- 
ference with  vision.  Among  4,000  per- 
sons examined,  Dr.  McMulteh  found 
that  500,  or  12  %  per  cent,  had  trach- 
oma. From  three  to  18  per  cent,  of 
the  school  children  were  affected.  One 
of  the  important  factors  in  the  spread 
of  the  disease  is  the  common  family 
towel.  Most  of  the  cases  receive  no 
treatment  and  each  case  becomes  a 
^cal  focus  of  contagion.  It  appears 
that  the  disease  must  be  of  long 
standing  in  these  mountains,  and  that 
it    is   getting    progressively    worse. 

Trachoma  is  chronic  and  persistent. 
Treatment  for  it  must  be  long-contin- 
ued and  carried  on  with  unremitting 
care.     To  prevent  its     spread     among 


the  southern  mountaineers,  Dr.  Mc- 
Mullen  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  cam- 
paign to  show  the  importance'  of  san- 
itation, fresh  air,  elean  homes  and 
personal  hygiene.  Stereoptieon  lec- 
tures in  public  buildings  and  schoois 
will  help.  Visiting  nurses  and  social 
workers  are  needed  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  sanitation  in  the  individual 
home.  Other  social  agencies  must  he 
organized  to  include  the  entire  affect- 
ed territory.  Especially  among  school 
children  cases  of  trachoma.  shou?d  he 
isolated.  Schools  must  be  properly 
lighted  and  ventilated. 

Actual  care  and  cure  of  existing 
cases  offers  the  greater  problem. 
Public  clinics  ought  to  be  established 
similar  to  the  one  now  conducted  by 
Dr.  J.  A.  gtucky,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  T.  Settlement  school  at 
Nindman,  Ky.  Movable  Held  hospitals 
in  connection  with  these  clinics  could 
afford  surgical  treatment  to  cases  re- 
quiring it.  The  same  cases  and  ter- 
ritory should  be  covered  periodically 
by  district  visiting  nurses.  Great  pa- 
tience and  long-continued  effort  as 
well  as  much  money  will  be  needed  to 
eradicate;  trachoma  from  these  moun- 
tains. But  with  perserveranee  and 
enthusiasm  the  task  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

Trachoma  has  been  found  most 
destructive  among  the  American  In- 
dians, particularly  among  those  lead- 
ing a  reservation  life.  In  some  of  the 
reservations  in  the  south-west, 
trachoma  is  found  in  from  G5  per 
cent,  of  the  Indians.  Over  6,000  In- 
dians were  treated  in  1911  for  trach- 
oma, and  at  the  trachoma  hospita?  of. 
the  Indian  Service  at  Phoenix,  Arizo- 
na, over  800  were  operated  upon  and 
treated. 

Dr.   Ml   II.   Foster  in  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  Jan.   L>3. 
1912,  stated  that  of  1,364  Alaskan  na- 
tives examined  by  him,   15. G   per  cent, 
had  some  eye  troijbJe     and      7.2     per 
cent   from  all   parts  of  Alaska,   suffer- 
ed  from   trachoma.      In  some  sections 
of  the  south-western   portion  of  Alas- 
ak   the  disease   was   present   in   2  5    per  j 
cent,   of  the   native   population,      Doc-  I 
tor  Foster  urged   the  great   need  of  a 
government  home  for  blind  natives  in 
Alaska,  and  the      provision     of     some  | 
trade    or    occupation    to    relieve    their 
present  pitiful  condition. 


Among-  immigrants  2,5  04  cases  of 
trachoma  were  certified  in  the  fiscal 
year  1911.  At  E.'Iis  Island  alone  718 
cases  were  certified.  Considering-  the 
pitiful  conditions  into  which  the  dis- 
ease throws  its  victims,  the  serious 
extent  to  which  it  is  already  prevalent 
in  the  country,  and  its  economic  and 
social  menace,  effort  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  new  eases  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  foci  of  contagion  be- 
Comes   imperative. 

Trachoma,  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
public  health  problem  of  national 
concern.  Prompt,  persistent  and  en- 
ergetic measures  must  be  undertaken 
by  local,  state  and  national  health 
officers  to  check  its  further  sprejj 
and  to  eradicate  it  where  it JjMfffeady 
pr^mont.  i^^ 
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CAUSE   BLINDNESS 


Pi*.  Ktanrlish.  in  Harvard  Medical 
Lecture,  Blames  Sharp  Scissors 
for  Most  of  .Accidents  in  Rarly 
Years. 

Declaring  that  nearly  all  the  ac- 
cidents that  happen  to  .children's 
eyes  before  they  are  five  .years  old 
are  caused  by  sharp  pointed  scissors. 
I  Jr.  Myles  Standish  lectured  on  op- 
thalmie  catastrophe  yesterday  after- 
noon at    the   llarvaro   Medical  school. 

"Sharp  pointed  scissors  are  the 
most  dangerous  weapons  anyone 
could  have  around  the  house,"  he 
said.  "They  should  not  be  in  any 
home  where  there  are  children.  If 
scissors  are  absolutely  necessary  get 
the  round-pointed  ones  so  that  the 
children  will  not  injure  themselves 
with  them.  Yen  cannot  keep  scissors 
away  from   them." 

Dr.  Standish  told  how  the  child, 
toddling  along  t he  floor,  falls  mid 
the  scissors,  penetrating  the 
cause  damage  that  cannot  he  noticed 
at  the  time,  hut  in  a  few  weeks  may 
cause   total    blindness. 


"Workmen,"  lie  said,  "who  are  in 
danger  of  having  chips  of  steel  I1\ 
into  the  eye  should  be  forced  by  law 
to  wear  glasses  of  some  son.  The 
public  pays  for  the  injury  indirectly 
through  the  insurance  companies. 
Workmen,  even  when  they  know  the 
danger,  are  utterly  careless  as  a 
rule,  to  these  Hying  steel  chips. 

'•|  have  known  The  quarry  men  go- 
ing on  strike  because  the  employed 
Tried  to  force  them  to  wear  glasses, 
and  1  have  seen  quarry  men  who 
have  lost  one  eye  through  a  prema- 
ture explosion  of  dynamite  go  back 
to  the  same  work  and  lose  the  other 
eye. 

"This  fragment  in  the  eye  makes 
the  eye  fester  and  swell  and  unless 
it  is  taken  care  of  immediately 
might  cause  the  loss  of  sight  to  one 
eye  and  sometimes  both.  This  trans- 
mission from  one  eye  to  the  other  is 
called  'sympathetic  oplhalmesis'  and 
though  not  certain  is  thought  to  be 
caused  by  some  microbe  or  bacteria 
going  through  the  blood  from  one 
eye  to  the  other. " 

Dr.  Stan-dish  explained  at  some 
lengili  the  organism  of  the  eye  ana* 
how  accidents  affected  them.  He  told 
of  the  disease  trachoma  and  the 
symptoms  of  it,  and  said  that  he  be- 
lieved that  every  student  "that  grad- 
uated from  the  Harvard  Medical 
school  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
it. 
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POINTED  SCISSORS   WORST  DANGER 


Dr.  Myles  Standish  Says  That  They  Make 
Many  Children  Blind 

Scissors  -with  pointed  blades  cause  most 
of  the  accidents  to  children's  eyes,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Myles  Standish,  who  lectured 
Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School    on    "Ophthalmic    Catastrophes." 

"I  believe,"  said  the  lecturer,"  that  it  is 
a  crime  to  have  pointed  scissors  about  in 
any  household  in  -which  there  are  children 
under  six  years  of  age.  Children  will  in- 
variably play  with  scissors,  they  frequently 
fall  on  the  points  and  puncture  the  eye, 
and  often  the  wound,  while  it  will  cause 
blindness,  is  too  small  to  be  noticed  by  the 
mother. 

"Xext  in  point  of  danger  to  the  eyesight 
is  the  pounding  of  steel  on  steel,  which, 
throwing  out  slivers,  eventually  destroys 
the  sight.  Machinists  and  stonecutters 
meet  with  similar  accidents,  and  now  that 
the  public  is  paying  for  these  injuries 
through  insurance,  workmen,  who  are  sub- 
jected to  such  dangers,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  wear  glasses  of  some  sort  to  pro- 
tect their  eyes.  I  have  known  of  quarry- 
men  going  on  strike  because  their  em- 
ployer tried,  to  fprce  them  to  wear  glasses, 
and  I  have  seen  a  .quarryman  who  has  lost 
an  eye  through  a  premature  explosion  of 
dynamite,  go  back  to  the  same  work  and 
lose   the   other   eye. 

"Glaucoma,"  which  occurs  only  in  people 
over  forty  years  of  age,  may  be  ranked  as 
an  accident,  since  it  is  in  a  moment  of 
excitement  or  deep  emotion  that  a  person 
begins  to  go  blind.  There  comes  an  in- 
stantaneous, agonizing  pain  in  the  eyes, 
which,  if  not  attended  to  at  once,  will 
cause  total  blindness  within  a  few  days. 
The  danger  signal,  which  warns  people 
that  their  eyes  are  becoming  seriously  af- 
fected by  overwork,  digestive  or  circulatory 
disturbances,  is  seeing  a  rainbow  halo. 
This  halo  is  visible  often  when  the  per- 
son affected  strikes  a  match  at  night  or 
looks   at  a  street  light." 
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LEAVE  NO  MARK,  BUT 

CAUSE  BLINDNESS 


Dr.  Standish,  In  Harvard  Medical  Lec- 
ture, Blames  Sharp  Scissors  for  Most 
of  Accidents  iu  Early  Years. 

Declaring  that  nearly  all  the  accidents 
that  happen  to  children's  eyes  before  they 
are  five  years  old  are  caused  by  sharp 
pointed  scissors,  Dr.  Myles  Standish  lec- 
tured on  opthalmic  catastrophe  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  Harvard  Medicafl  school. 

"Sharp  pointed  scissors  are  the  most 
dangerous  weapons  anyone  could  have 
around  the  house,"  he  said.  "They  should 
not  be  in  any  home  where  there  are  chil- 
dren. If  scissors  are  absolutely  necessary 
get  the  round-pointed  ones  so  that  the 
children  will  not  injure  then-selves  with 
them.  You  eannot  keep  scissors  away 
from   them." 

Dr.  Standish  told  how  the  child,  toddling 
along  the  floor,  falls  and  the  scissors,  pene- 
trating the  eye,  cause  damage  that  cannot 
be  noticed  at  the  time,  but  in  a  few  weeks 
may  cause  total  blindness. 

"Workmen,"  he  said,  "who  are  in  danger 
of  having  chips  of  steel  fly  into  the  eye 
should  be  forced  by  law  to  wear  glasses 
of  some  sort.  The  public  pays  for  the 
injury  indirectly  through  the  insurance 
companies.  Workmen,  even  when  they 
know  the  danger,  are  utterly  careless  as  a 
rule,    to   these   flying   steel   chips. 

"I  have  known  of  quarrymen  going  on 
strike  because  the  employer  tried  to  force 
them  to  wear  glasses,  and  I  have  seen 
quarrymen  who  have  lost  one  eye  through 
a  premature  explosion  of  dynamite  go  back 
to  the  same  work  and  lose  the  other  eye. 

"This  fragment  in  the  eye  makes  the  eye 
fester  and  swell  and  unless  it  is  taken  care 
of  immediately  might  cause  the  loss  of 
sight  to  one  eye  and  sometimes  both.  This 
transmission  from  one  eye  to  the  other  is 
called  'sympathetic  opthalmesis'  and 
though  not  certain  is  thought  to  be  caused 
by  some  microbe  or  bacteria  going  through 
the  blood  from  one  eye  to  the  other." 

Dr.  Standish  explained  at  some  length 
the  organism  of  the  eye  and  how  accidents 
affect.  (1  them.  He  told  of  the  disease 
trachoma  and  the  symptoms  of  it,  and  said 
that  he  believed  that  every  student  that 
graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medical 
school   should    ha.'e   a   knowledge   of  it. 
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PROTECTION  FOR 
INFANTS'  EYES 


Board  of  Health  Authorizes  Em- 
ployment of  Specialist  to  At* 
tend  Cases — Regulations  for 

Exposing  Fruit  for  Sale. 
CX/  

Because  of  the  beneficial  effect  of 
having  a  specialist  look  after  the  eyes 
of  newly  born  infants,  the  Board  of 
Health  at  its  meeting  yesterday  af- 
ternoon authorized  Agent  Morriss  to 
employ  an  expert  whenever  in  the 
judgment  of  the  district  nurse  medical 
attendance  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  blindness.  The  agent  reported 
that  hfr*awj£^gfl»ployed  Dr.  Pritchard 
in  a  few  cases  since  the  last  meeting 
with  results  so  satisfactory  and  at  a 
cost  that  was  so  much  of  a  saving  on 
the  method  followed  in  the  past  that 
he  believed  it  his  duty  to  acquaint  the 
members  of  the  board  with  the  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Borden  was  interested  in  the 
announcement,  and  it  was  on  his  mo- 
tion that  the  step  was  taken. 
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SAFEGUARD  INFANTILE  EYE- 
SIGHT. 


Itererring  to  our  report  of  the  meet- 
ing; of  the  local  board  of  health,  we 
would  call  special  attention  to  what 
jVIr.  Borden  said  in  the  matter  of  the 
disease  known  as  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum. This  is  a  serious  malady, 
largely  due  to  neglect  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  eyes  of  newborn 
children.  Much  of  the  blindness  and 
seriously  defective  v  i  sron~amflngus  is 
due  to  this  cause.  The  trouble  is,  of 
course,  found  less  in  families  having 
proper  medical  and  nursing  oversight 
at  such  times,  than  among  those  who 
must  be  cared  for  in  more  primitive 
ways.  Same  recent  cases  have  beei. 
discovered  that  had  not  been  properly 
reported  by  the  midwives  who  had  at- 
tended to  mother  and  child  at  the  tims 
of  childbirth  and  immediately  follow- 
ing. Mr.  Borden  held  that  it  is  high 
lime  that  an  example  should  be  made 
of  such  neglectful  midwives.  He  felt 
that  the  time  for  instruction  and  mild 
reproof  had  passed  and  that  resort  to 
the  courts  should  be  taken  in  order 
effectively  to  warn  midwives,  as  a 
class,  that  it  is  criminal  to  neglect  the 
proper  treatment  of  this  malady, 
which  should  be  reported  to  the  board 
of  health  at  once.  No  one  should  be 
allowed  to  act  as  a  midwife  who  is 
not  instructed  as  to  the  danger  of  sul- 
lering  this  disease,  which  by  proper 
care  in  early  infancy,  can  be  pre- 
vented.     .Mr.    Borden    is    right    in    his 
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POLTEACHERS  INSTRUCTED  ON  CARE  OF 
%ES  BY  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Worcester    school    teachers     sometimes 
discover  that  they  are  suffering  from  eye 
disease   contracted   from    school   children. 
These   cases  are  rare,    but  they   exist. 

The  Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
blind  has  sent  Henry  Copley  Greene,  field 
agent  for  the  conservation  of  eyesight, 
to  Worcester  organizations,  who  gave  di- 
rections for  the  schools  which  many 
teachers  are  careful   to  observe. 

Miss  Lucy  Wright,  general  superintend- 
ent also  represented  the  commission  here 
on  several  occasions,  giving  information 
on  the  care  of  the  eyes. 

Mr.  Green  said  that  "even  when  desks 
are  well  lighted  and  books  are  printed  in 
bold  type  on  dull-surfaced  paper,  the 
teachers  and  parents  should  watch  out 
for  eye  strain.  Many  children's  eyes  are 
not  built  for  school  work;  they  are  per- 
fectly formed  and  can  be  made  fit  for 
school   work  only  by  special  glasses. 

"They  are  short-sighted,  or  more  often 
far-sighted,  or  again  they  are  what  is 
called  astigmatic.  Now,  without  special- 
ly prescribed  glasses,  the  far-sighted  child 
and  the  child  with  astigmatic  eyes,  may 
have  headaches  or  fits  of  dizziness  or 
nausea,  and  may  even  lose  his  health. 

"And  without  specially  prescribed 
glasses,  the  near-sighted  child  may  grow 
more  and  more  near-sighted  till  every- 
thing further  off  than  the  end  of  his  nose 
blurrs   into  a    fog. 

'"Look  out  for  th»  signs  of  eye  strain; 
the  child's  face  buried  in  his  book  or 
his  forehead,  puckered  in  a  frown.  These 
tricks   are  generally    more    than    habits. 

"They  show  that  the  child  should  be 
taken  to  an  oculist,  who  is  a  physician, 
for  thorough  examination. 

"No  optician  should  be  trusted  to  do 
this  work,  for  in  young  people,  the  eye 
muscles  are  so  taut  that  no  real  exam- 
ination is  possible  unless  they  are  relaxed 
with  drops,  which  only  physicians  are 
allowed  to  use. 

Only  a  physician  can  surely  recognize 
the  eye  disease  which  the  child  may  have. 
Tf  glasses  are  ordered,  they  snould  be 
brought  back  to  the  physician  to  see 
that  his  prescription  has  been  properly 
filled.  Only  in  this  way  can  you  know 
that  the  child  has  glasses  which  may  give 
him  good  health  Instead  of  bad  and  dear 
sight  instead  of  defective. 


"Too  much  blindness  Is  needless,  the 
result  of  carelessness,  bad  treatment  or 
both.  Never  neglect  an  eye  that  bothers 
you.  Neglect  may  result  in  loss  of  sight 
and  when  one  eye  is  useless  the  other  is 
far  more  likely  to  be  Tost.  Never  let  a 
R  l!ow  workman  take  a  splinter  out  of 
y  ;ur  eye. 

"His  tool  or  toothpick  or  handkerchief 
or  tongue  may  infect  your  eye.  An  ulcer 
may  follow  and  that  often  means  a 
totally  blind  eye.  Little  things  lead  to  big- 
ger, delay  may  spell  blindness.  For  even 
slight  eye  accidents,  go  at  once  to  a 
physician  who  is  an  expert  in  care  of  the 
eye. 

"Many  general  diseases  have  bad  ef- 
fects on  t)ie  eye.  which  your  doctor  will 
do  his  best  to  prevent.  On  the  other 
hand,  headaches,  dizziness  or  nausea  may 
point  either  to  the  need  of  eye  glasses 
or  to  the  beginning  of  a  serious  dis- 
ease. 

"If  you  suffer  from  these  symptoms, 
or  if  your  sight  is  failing  go  at  once  to 
an  oculist,  who  is  also  a  physician.  If 
you  need  glasses,  he  can  prescribe  them; 
if  your  eyes  are  diseased,  he  can  advise 
you,  and  remember  this,  that  your  eye 
trouble  may  be  the  first  sign  of  a  danger- 
ous or  even  fatal  disease.  Prompt  expert 
medical  care  may  save  your  eyesight 
and  even  your  life.  Be  content  with 
nothing  less,  take  no  risks.  Don't  play 
with   fire. 

"Accidents  from  broken  belts  are 
generally  traceable  to  the  use  of  hooks, 
lacing  and  so  on,  in  making  a  joint, 
which  does  not  develop  the  full 
strength  of  the  belt.  The  use  of  end- 
less or  glued  joints  will  practically 
eliminate  danger  of  this  sort,"  contin- 
ued Mr.  Green. 

"Replacing  a  belt  on  a  pulley  by 
means  of  a  stick  is  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice, and  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
serious  accidents.  If  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  emergency,  the  stick  should 
be  handled  only  by  an  experienced  man, 
using    extreme    caution. 

"Accidents  from  electric  flash  can  be 
practically  eliminated  by  the  use  of 
enclosed  switch  and  fuse  boxes,  such 
as  are  now  made  by  several  manufac- 
turers of  standard  electrical  goods. 
Brass  fuse,  switches,  terminals,  are 
dangerous  on  account  of  electric  shock, 
which  may  occur  through  accidental 
contact  with  them  as  well  as  from 
their  liability  to  cause  eye  injuries  of 
the    class    described. 

"Analysis  of  593  injuries  reported, 
which  include  the  loss  of  63  eyes,  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  275  of  the  in- 
juries and  30  cases  of  loss  of  sight,  or 
almost  one-half  the  total  are  prevent- 
able  kind. 

"Workmen  generally  offer  more  or 
less  objection  to  wearing  good  gog- 
gles, but  it  has  been  proven  by  ex- 
perience that  they  can  be  gradually 
educated  to  their  use.  and  a  number  of 
large  industrial  establishments  have 
fixed  a  rule  that  workmen  shall  wear 
goggles  while  engaged  in  hazardous 
occupations    of    the    kind    in    question." 
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DAXGERSJPO-*PeE  EYESIGHT. 

Accidents   to   Machinists    and    Stone- 
cutters. 

"I  believe,"  said  Dr.  Myles  Standish 
in  his  lecture  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  according  to  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, "that  it  is  a  crime  to  have  point- 
ed scissors  about  in  any  household  in 
which  there  are  children  under  six 
years  of  age.  Children  will  invariably 
play  with  scissors;  they  frequently 
fall  en  the  points  and  puncture  the  eye 
and  often  the  wound,  while  it  will 
cause  'bjindnesg,  is  too  small  to  be  no- 
ticed bytne"Tnother. 

"Next  in  point  of  danger  to  the  eye- 
sight is  the  pounding  of  steel  on  steel, 
which  throwing  out  slivers,  eventually 
destroys  the  sight  Machinists  and 
stonecutters  meet  with  similar  acci- 
dents, and  now  that  the  public  is  pay- 
ing for  these  injuries  through  insur- 
ance, workmen,  who  are  subjected  to 
such  dangers,  should  be  compelled  to 
wear  glasses  of  some  sort  to  protect 
their  eyes. 

"I  have  known  of  quarrymen  going 
on  strike  because  their  employer  tried 
to  force  them  to  wear  glasses,  and  I 
have  seen  a  quarryman  who  has  lost 
an  eye  through  a  premature  explosion 
of  dynamite  go  back  to  the  same  and 
lose  the  other  eye. 

"  'Glaucoma/  which  occurs  only  in 
people  over  forty  years  of  age,  may 
be  ranked  as  an  accident,  since  it  is  in 
a  moment  of  excitement  or  deep  emo- 
tion that  a  person  begins  to  go  blind. 
There  comes  an  instantaneous,  agon- 
izing pain  in  the  eyes,  which,  if  not 
attended  to  at  once,  will  cause  total 
blindness  within  a  few  days. 

"The  danger  signal,  which  warns 
people  that  their  eyes  are  becoming  se- 
riously affected  by  overwork,  digestive 
or  circulatory  disturbances,  is  seeing  a 
rainbow  halo.  This  halo  is  visible  of- 
ten when  the  person  affected  strikes  a 
match  at  night  or  looks  at  a  street 
light." 
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Boston's  Baby  Bargain  Comiter. 

There  is  a  foundling  hospital  in  Bos- 
ton, at  which,  it  is  said  babies  are  sold 
all  the  way  from  two  dollars  apiece  for 
blond  =5  to  $10  apiece  for  desirable  bru- 
nettes. The  production  of  friendless  ba- 
bies is  hardly  a  good  omen  for  our  civ- 
ilization. On  account  of  the  carelessness 
of  physicians  and  nurses,  it  is  said,  that 
many  babies,  wh6  are  neglected  at  birth 
and  mothered  by  diseased  women  are 
doomed  to  blindness;  that  blindness 
can  easily  be  avoided  by  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  eyes  immediately  after 
birth. 

While  we  are  building  hospitals  for 
blind  babies,  we  are  by  our  neglect, 
producing  a  considerable  crop  of  babies 
who  are  not  born  blind  but  are  doomed 
to  blindness  thru  the  quackery  or  crim- 
inal neglect  of  those  who  preside  over 
the  birth  of  foundlings  and  others.  The 
motherless  and  fatherless  babes  who 
are  worse  than  orphans,  fortunately 
often  are  adopted  into  desirable  homes, 
but  those  who  adopt  such  babies  are 
getting  to  be  more  particular  touching 
their  parentage,  if  that  be  capable  of 
determination,  which  is  not  uniformly 
the  result  because  it  is  a  wise  child 
that,  according  to  the  proverb,  knows 
its  father. 

Amid  these  signs  of  an  ultra-socialis- 
tic tendency  more  attention  ought  ta 
be  paid  to  the  betterment  of  family  life, 
and  to  the  preparation  of  boys  and  girls 
for  intelligent  and  Christian  participa- 
tion in  the  duties,  privileges  and  rights 
of  yioro-going  home  life. 
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TO  LECTURE  ON  EYESKThT. 

Henry  Copley  Greene  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  "Public  Health  Movements  and 
Oonttarvation  of  the  Eyesight,"  at  the 
School  for  Social  WorlcersHJfov  18  Somer- 
set  street,   tomorrow     afternoon      at    ~4 
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IS   THE   HOUSE 

Public  Health  reported  bills  providing 
that  the  State  Board  of  Health  shall  have 
authority  to  make  regulations  concerning: 
the  prevention  of  infantile  blindness,  and 
that  the  State  inspectors  of  health  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Council.  Mr. 
Bigelow  of  Framingham  dissents  on  the 
latter  feU^ 
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To  further  prevent  infantile  blind- 
ness, the  state  board  of  (health  has' 
•freeh  vested  with  additional  powers 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  this 
week.  A  bill  has  been  passed  provid- 
ing that  the  state  board  of  health 
shalil,  from  time  to  time,  prepare 
such  general  regulations  for  control 
of  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  the  new 
born  as  should,  in  their  opinion,  be 
adopted  by  local  hoards  of  health.  The 
state  board  of  health  shall  send  at 
least  one  copy  of  such  regulations  to 
the  local  boards  of  health,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  see  that  the  regulations 
are  published  and   enforced. 
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Doctors    to     Address     Association 
Conservation  of  Vision. 
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first  public  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Association  for  Conservation  of  Vision  and 
Pieventipn  of  Blindness  will  be  held  tonight 
it  Fullerton  Hall,  Art  Institute. 

The  programme  includes  speeches  by  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Woodruff,  Dr.  F.  Park  L.ewis, 
Or.  William  H.  Wilder,  Dr.  Jarijjes  Burry 
Frederic  A.  Delano  and  Dr.  Emil  G.  Tlirscl^ 
fudge  Charles  S.  Cutting  will  preside. 

No  admission  fee  will  be  charged. 


¥ILL  EXTEND 

EYE  CLINICS 


Boston     Dispensary     Evening 
Treatments  Demand  In- 
creased Force. 


Two  skilled  oculists  will  be  present  to 
examine  and  treat  patients  at  the  sec- 
ond of  the  Tuesday  evening  eye  clinics  i 
at  the  Boston  Dispensary  tomorrow 
evening.  Dr.  Edward  Hartshorn,  the 
ophthalmological  surgeon  of  the  dis- 
pensary, had  charge  of  the  opening 
clinic  last  week,  but  such  an  unexpect- 
edly large  number  of  men  and  women 
attended  the  first  clinic  that  Director 
Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  has  decided  to 
increase  the  service  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, and  Dr.  Hartshorn  will  be  joined 
tomorrow  evening  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Fun- 
nell,  also  of  the  dispensary  staff.  Ar- 
rangements for  receiving  and  register- 
ing the  patients  have  also  been  per- 
fected, and  as  many  as  40  can  be  cared 
for  during  the  two  hours  the  clinic  will 
be  open,  from  7:30  to  9:30  o'clock.  New 
patients  will  not  be  admitted  after  8:15. 

That  eye  clinics  similar  to  the  one 
just  established  by  the  Boston  Dis- 
pensary, intended  to  be  self-supporting 
on  very  moderate  fees,  and  to  provide 
proper  eye  service  to  working  people 
who  will  not  accept  charity  and  who 
cannot  afford  the  regular  fees  of  skilled 
oculists,  should  be  extended  throughout 
Massachusetts,  is  the  opinion  of  Henry 
Copley  Greene,  field  agent  for  conserva- 
tion of  eyesight  of  the  Massachusetts 
commission  for  the  blind. 

"The  evri«*wg  B^g^cTfHt^^  which  has 
been  started  by  the  Boston  Dispensary," 
said  Dr.  Greene  in  an  interview, 
"should  do  much  to  keep  people  who 
have  eye  trouble  from  purchasing 
glasses  from  opticians  and  other  prac- 
titioners, who  would  be  relatively  un- 
likely to  recognize  the  presence  of  a 
serious  disease  if  it  existed.  Stories 
are  not  uncommon  of  opticians  who 
have  prescribed  stronger  and  stronger 
glasses  for  patients  who  had  glaucoma 
until  it  was  too  late  for  successful 
treatment   by   a   skilled    oculist   to    save 


the   eyesight.    A  person   who  has   glau 
coma   is   sure  to   go   blind   if  he   is   not 
treated  In  the  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease by  an  expert." 


MANY  PUP1LSATTEND 

BJMOWLEDTURtS 


Chiller!  ^terested A  in'  Instructive 
Talks  by  Experts — Simple  Pre- 
cautions Against  Blindness, 


More  than  a  hundred  school  children 
of  both  hexes,  as  well  as  a  large  num- 
ber of  grown-up*,  attended  the  lectures 
last  night  gives  in  connection  with  the 
Baby  Saving  Show  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Child  Hygiene  Association  at  1720 
Race  street. 

In  selecting  a  program  of  particular 
interest  to  children  tho^e  in  charge  of 
the  show,  which  is  meeting  with  great 
success,  believe  that  it  would  not  only 
prove  highly  interesting  to  the  young, 
but  would  also  be  the  means  of  impress- 
ing upon  them  matters  that  will  be  help- 
ful to   future  generations. 

Surprising  interest   was  shown  by   the 
chi  dren  in  the  two   lectures  which  were 
delivered  by  Dr.   •! .  Milton  C^riseon!  and 
Dr.  Paul  J.  Cassidy.     Dr.  Griscom  spoke 
of  the  large  percentage  of  blind  persons 
whose  sight  might  have  been  saved  wit 
ample  precautions    at  birth.     In   a  ma 
ner  that  was  well  understood  by  the  eh 
dren,   he  explained  how  after  they  gro 
up  they  may  be  able  to  aid  in  preve 
ing  many   children  from  becoming  bli 

The   lecture   delivered   by    Dr.    Cassify 
was    equally   interesting,   and    dealt   wi' 
important  features   of   child  saving. 

The  exercises  last  evening  were  pre 
sided  over  by  Key.  William  T.  Higgins 
assisted  by  Dr.  Mary  Sallom  and  Mis* 
Gertrude  Rhodes,  of  the  Hygiene  Asso 
ciation.  Practical  demonstrations  qi 
baby  saving  were  given.  This  featur 
of  the  show  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Jame 
McNiehol.  It  will  continue  unti 
11. 
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HEALTH    AUTHORITIES     PUZZLED 
KECyiRQlNG    SPREAD    OF 

\L    Vpthalmia. 

A  regular  meeting-  of  the  board  of 
health  was  held  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
o  o'clock,  with  all  of  the  members 
present  except  Dr.  Kerrigan,  who  was 
not  able  to  be  on  hand  on  account  of 
pressure  of  professional  duties.  There 
was  but  little  business  of  importance 
transacted    outside    of    the    routine. 

While  it  did  not  appear  at  the  meet- 
ing, the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
health  authorities  are  rather  non- 
plussed at  the  great  spread  of  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum,  and  it  is  the  opini  m 
cf  Mr.  Borden,  in  particular,  that  more 
rigid  measures  should  be  pursued  to 
bring  about  a  proper  regulation  of  this 
disease.  Only  last  week  seven  cases 
of  this  disease,  which  is  one  that  af- 
fects the  eyesight  of  cliiidren,  were 
reported:  It  is^^y^Tikely  that  some 
measures  will  be  taken  to  bring  about 
a  more  correct  method  of  reporting 
such  cases,  so  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.     ! 
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Infantile  Blindness. 

The  bill  to  provide  further  for  the  pre- 
vention of  infcintiie  blindness  was  rejected 
by  voice  vote  without  debate  or  division. 
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PBOVESJTS  NEED 

Scores  Apply  for  Expert  Treat- 
ment at  Nominal  Fee  at 
Dispensary. 


By  JOHN  P,  WHITMAN. 

Boston  workers  who  are  suffering  from 
eye  troubles  may  now  receive  treatment 
by  expert  oculists  without  toss  of  pay  trr 
the  new  night  clinic  which  has  been 
established  by   the   Boston   Dispensary, 

The  night  clinic  for  eye  troubles  is  tha 
latest  idea  for  the  help  of  workers  in  the 
city.  Many  persons,  troubled  with  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  hare  been  enable  to 
secure  treatment  because  to  do  so  would 
involve  the  loss  of  a  day's  pay.  In  this 
night  clinic,  however,  they  may  be  treated 
for  a  slight  payment  and  continue  a* 
work. 

The  first  evening  are  eiinto  was  started 
as  an  experiment,  and  Michael  M.  Davis* 
director  of  the  Dispensary,  said  he  would 
be  satisfied  if  a  doses  patients  should  at- 
tend the  first  session.  Re  was  therefore 
much  gratified  When  Instead  ef  a  dosen 
there  came  forty  or  more  men  and  women 
seeking   relief. 

Partly  Blind  Made  to  See. 
•The  eyes  of  tb*  partly  blind  are  made 
to  eej  at  the  Bennett  Street  Dispensary. 
They  who  have  for  weeks  and  for  months 
looked  out  npon  the  world  with  blurred 
vision  caused  by  refraction  or  by  scars 
on  the  pupil  of  the  aye  find  their  trouble 
cleared  away  and  their  human  lenses  as 
bright;  and  clear  as  a  newly  washed 
wtouow.  From  now  on,  every  Tuesday 
evening,  from  7  to  9,  the  cllnie  will  be 
open. 


"The  clinic  Is  a  great  succe?*  if  wo 
are  to  judge  from  th«  lint  one,"  declared 
Director  Davis. 

"This  is  going  to  give  men  working  in 
factories    and    foundries   Just   the   oppor- 
tunity they  have  been  waiting  for.     The 
poor  man  who  is  able  to  pay  something 
and  yet  cannot  go  to  the  high  priced  ocu- 
lists will  gladly  pay  his  dollar  fee  to  re- 
ceive service  equal  to  any  in  the  city. 
Dr.  Hartshorn  Gratified. 
Dr.    Edward    Hartshorn,   who   has   gen 
eral    oversight    of    the   evening   work,    is 
highly  gratified  with  the  opening  and  is 
confident   the    new   clinic   is    proving   its 
need. 

"Not  only  does  it  give  an  opportunity.  ' 
he  said,  "for  men  and  women  to  attend 
who,  because  of  daytime  work,  cannot  get 
away  and  consequently  allow  their  eyes 
to  go  beyond  the  time  when  help  couJu 
be  given,  but  it  also  provides,  a  plai>: 
where  the  best  and  most  scientific  treat 
meat  can  be  had  at  a  moderate  price, 
which  is.  large  enough  to  take  away 
any  taint  of  charity  and  Is  at  the  same 
time  not  too  high  for  patients  In  moder- 
ate  circumstances." 


fill  TtuVe-r-.fyl *,&&.,  He-1-a.UL 


Plan  for  Treating  Ophthalnfiain 
NewIy=born  Discussed — Bor- 
den and  Kerrigan  in  Animated 
Debate. 


Member*  of  the  Board  of  Health 
spent  nearly  two  hours  yesterday  dis- 
cussing ophthalmia  in  newly  born  in- 
fants. The  increase  in  the  disease, 
which  may  lead  to  nnnrir.^^  ™««  the 
cause  of  Lhe  lengthy  consideration.  No 
agreement  was  arrived  at  as  to  the 
plan  of  the  board  for  dealing  with  the 
situation.  That  will  be  determined 
after    consultation   with    a    specialist. 


The  basis  of  future  action  as  formu- 
lated by  R.  P.  Borden,  after  all  aspects 
of  the  question  had  been  viewed,  may 
be  as  follows:  Whenever  the  district 
nurse  discovers  a  case  of  inflamed  eyes 
with  an  unnatural  discharge,  she  shall 
take  a  specimen  of  the  pus  and  for- 
ward it  to  the  city  bacteriologist  as 
speedily  as  possible.  The  result  of 
the  analysis  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Health.  Meanwhile,  the  nurse 
shall  apply  an  anti-septic  solution  to 
the  inflammation  prepared  according 
to  a  prescription  authorized  by  the 
board,  by  which  a  city  physician  shall 
be  informed  immediately  on  receipt  of 
information  for  a  visit  to  the  infant. 
If,  upon  examination  of  the  smear,  it 
is  established  that  there  is  a  specific 
infection,  then  the  Board  of  Health 
shall  direct  an  oculist  to  treat  ,  the 
case. 

There  was  an  animated  debate  over 
the  subject,  Attorney  Borden  being 
supported  by  City  Physician  Sandler 
against  Dr.  Kerrigan,  and  incidentally 
by  Dr.  Crispo,  who  was  not  so  stren- 
uous in  his  antagonism  of  treatment 
by  a  nurse  as  Dr.  Kerrigan  showed 
himself  to  be.  At  one  stage  of  the 
disputation,  Mr.  Borden  remarked  that 
if  Dr.  Kerrigan's  theory  were  to  ob- 
tain, then  a  nurse  who  found  a  person 
suffering  from  a  hemorrhage  must  do 
nothing  for  his  relief  until  the  arrival 
of  a  medical  practitioner  whom  she 
must  call. 

"You  are  looking  for  an  ideal  condi- 
tion," the  attorney  remarked  at  one 
point. 

"I  propose  to  have  the  poor  receive 
the  same  treatment  as  regards  oph- 
thalmia," the  physician  declared,  "as 
they  would  if  they  were  private  pa- 
tients." 

"We  must  spend  the  city's  money  in 
the  wisest  possible  way,"  Mr.  Borden 
said.  "It  is  not  possible  to  give  the 
same  care  and  attention  as  are  af- 
forded in  private  cases." 

Dr.  Kerrigan — I  believe  that  every, 
case  of  this  character  should  have  the 
same  attention  as  a  private   case. 

Dr.  Kerrigan  was  insistent  that  in 
every  case  of  inflamed  eyelids  a  phy- 
sician should  be  called.  He  deprecated 
any  action  by  a  nurse,  saying  that  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  expect  her 
to  be  able  to  diagnose  correctly  and 
to  treat  intelligently.  He  would  have 
the    bacteriologist    take    the    specimen. 

Dr.  Sandler  thought  that  one  man 
could   not  attend   to    the   work. 

It  was  developed  at  this  stage  that 
during  March  and  April  IS  cases  had  I 
been  discovered,  16  of  them  showing' 
positive  signs  of  infection.  The  cost 
to  the  city  was  $152,  the  minimum 
charge  by  the  oculist  being  $4  and  the 
maximum  $20.  According  to  Mr. 
Borden,    it    would    exceed    the    board's 


appropriation  to  have  the  course  pur- 
sued as  advised  by  Dr.  Kerrigan.  He 
could  not  see  why  a  nurse  could  not 
take  a  specimen  of  the  discharge,  or 
apply  treatment  as  soon  as  she  dis- 
covered a  case  of  suspected  ophthal- 
mia. 

Dr.  Sandler  said  all  redness  was  not 
suggestive  of   disease. 

Dr.  Kerrigan — You  cannot  estimate 
a  child's  eye  in  money. 

Dr.  Crispo  could  not  see  any  danger 
in  allowing  a  nurse  to  wash  an  in- 
flamed eye  with  a  boric  acid  solution, 
as  suggested  by  Dr.  Sandler.but  he  ob- 
jected to  placing  entire  dependence 
upon   her   diagnosis   or   treatment.' 

Mr.  Borden  agreed  heartily  with 
Dr.  Kerrigan's  assertion  as  to  the 
money  value  of  a  child's  eye,  but  be- 
lieved that  speedy  action  by  the  nurse 
was  essential,  because  much  time 
would  be  consumed  in  waiting  for  in- 
spection by  a  physician.  He  could 
not  see  a  valid  reason  for  objectingto 
the  taking  of  a  smear  by  the  nurse'. 

Agent  Morriss  reported  that  most  of 
the  cases  figuring  in  his  statement  had 
been  reported  to  the  board  by  the 
nurse. 

Mr.  Borden  declared  his  position  to 
be  that  when  a  case  appeared  to  need 
treatment,  then  the  Board  of  Health 
was  justified  in  employing  the  best 
means  for  dealing  with  it.  He  object- 
ed, however,  to  adopting  the  policy 
urged  by  Dr.  Kerrigan  as  needless, 
because  he  had  faith  in  the  intelligence 
of  the  nurse. 
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M.    L,    Eisner     Explains   to 
Woman's  League  the  Duties 
A  of  Health  Board, 

Jff9mJn  hour  yesterday  afternoon,  At- 
torney Michael  I*  Eisner,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  health,  gave  an  interesting 
outline  of  the  scope  of  the  board's  work 
and  in  detail  some  of  the  very  many  cases 
which  are  constantly  being  brought  to  the 
board's  attention  to  about  40  members  of 
the  Women's  Municipal  league.  To  pro- 
duce the  greatest  efficiency  in  the  work, 
Mr.  Eisner  was  of  the  opinion  that  there 
should  be  one  commissioner  of  health 
with  as  many  assistants  as  would  be 
necessary  to  properly  carry  on  the  work. 


In  this  manner  all  cases  would  be 
brought  before  the  commissioner  rather 
than  having  each  of  the  three  members 
endeavoring  to  work  out  three  different 
problems  at  the  same  time. 

The  speaker  based  his  talk  quite  strong 
ly  upon  the  necessity  of  a  hospital  in 
this  city  for  contagious  diseases  and  was 
firm  in  the  belief  that  this  institution 
should  come  before  the  proposed  inciner- 
ation plant,  the  establishment  of  which 
is  being  agitated  by  several  other  city 
officials. 

Ophthalmia,  a  dangerous  and  conta- 
gious disease  of  the  eyes,  which  is  appar- 
ently becoming  more  common  each  year, 
came  in  for  quite  a  bit  of  analysis.  Mr. 
Eisner  stated  that  this  subject  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  it  cannot  be 
overestimated.  He  said  that  in  the  past 
three  months  three  cases  of  this  disease 
had  come  before  the  board  and  in  one  in- 
stance where  a  local  physician  failed  to 
report  the  case  of  a  child  in  a  prominent 
family,  the  child  will  eventuallyhg|J|li»i» 
and  the  doctor  is  seriously  crmmaering 
the  advisibilty  of  haling  the  doctor  into 
court.  The  disease  can  be  arrested  to  a 
certain  extent,  if  curatives  are  applied  in 
early  stages. 

Mr.  Eisner  spoke  briefly  on  the  work 
accomplished  during  the  clean-up  week 
last  week  and  said  that  conditions  in  only 
two  or  three  places  on  North  street  were 
serious  to  any  extent.  It  may  be  that  one 
business  man  on  the  main  street  will  be 
brought  into  court  to  answer  charges  pre- 
ferred by  the  health  board.  The  present 
and  future  systems  of  collecting  ashes 
ind  the  best  plans  possible  were  touched 
upon. 

Attorney  Eisner  cited  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  several  cases  of  ty- 
phoid fever  during  the  past  years  in 
Pittsfield,  but  asserted  that,„with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  cases  in  one  family  in 
West  Pittsfield,  all  disease  of  this  kind 
was  brought  to  this  city  from  outside 
places.  An  old  well  on  a  West  Pittsfield 
farm  was  traced  as  the  direct  cause  of 
four  cases  at  typhoid  not  long  ago,  but 
the  well  is  not  in  use  at  the  preseat 
time.  To  correct  this  danger  entirely,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  lay  1400  feet  of 
water  pipe,  but  with  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  city's  finances,  this  improve- 
ment will  be  postponed  for  some  time. 

Pittsfield  has  always  been  fortunately 
free  from  small-pox  cases,  but  Mr.  Eis- 
ner admitted  that  a  scare  was  thrown 
into  the  health  board  about  five  weeks 
ago  when  two  prominent  local  physicians 
reported  a  case  of  small-pox,  the  victim 
being  a  street  car  conductor.  The  case 
was  not  discovered  until  late  in  the  af- 
ternoon and  the  man  had  been  working 
on  cars  all  day,  thus  jeopardizing  the 
health  of  many  passengers. 

The  pest  house  for  small-pox  cases  in 
the  west  part  of  the  city  was  immediate- 
ly put  in  a  condition  for  housing  a  pa- 
tient and  a  specialist  from  Boston  called 


to  this  city  to  plan  a  system  of  treating 
the  patient.  The  specialist  upon  examin- 
ing the  man  pronounced  it  a  "very  nice" 
case  of  chicken-pox  and  the  board  of 
health  members  again  breathed  with 
gronter    freedom. 

Mr.  Eisner  closed  his  talk  shortly  af- 
ter "4^<^clock  and  a  discussionfolloj&gj^n 
which  mTTi.>  nf  tij+&dimmm0G$l!mTF^ 
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/%The  District  Nursing  Work. 

TJhe  fact  that  the  Providence  District 
Nursing  Association  finds  it  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  the  ultimate 
making  of  a '  choice  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  its  work  for  abandonment 
on  account  of  insufficient  funds  gives 
point  to  the  appeal  for  a  dependable 
income  that  its  special  committee  now 
makes. 

Either  the  tuberculosis  work  among 
children,  or  the  advisory  work,  or  the 
general  nursing  care  of  the  sick  must 
be  discontinued,  the  cpmmittee  states, 
unless  a  larger  income  is  guaran- 
teed, say  in  the  form  of  pledges.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  that  a  gener- 
ous and  well-to-do  community  can 
view  such  a  possible  misfortune  with 
indifference. 

Undoubtedly  the  appeals  for  philan- 
thropic donations  are  frequent.  They 
do  not  necessarily  conflict,  because  the 
spirit  of  giving  is  dependent  on  the 
will  more  than  on  the  means,  and  a 
conviction  that  one  cause  is  worthy  in- 
clines to  a  receptive  attitude  towards 
the  claims  of  another.  Yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  while  the  pioneer  beneficiary 
of  Tag  Day  in  Providence  has  pointed 
out  the  means  for  several  other  'or- 
ganizations to  raise  money  annually, 
the  District  Nursing  Association  itself 
suffers  from  the  multiplication  of  other 
Tag  Days. 

"The  association,"  the  committee 
says,  "has  employed-  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  May  1,  1913,  thirty-five 
nurses,  who  have  made  88,33">  visits 
during  that  period.  These  visits  have 
been   made   among  people   in    this   city 


who  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to. 
be  without  intelligent  nursing-  care  and 
instruction.  The  nurses  relieve  suffer- 
ing, sm-f»  ha.hlps  from  deformity  and 
blindnjygs,  teach  sanitation  .and  econ- 
omy. The  association  la  without  muni- 
cipal or  State  aid." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  engage- 
ment of  capable  nurses  as  well  as  the 
•planning  of  work  generally  requires  an 


assurance  of  income  for  twelve  months 


to  oome.  The  association's  work  natu- 
rally grows  as  it  is  more  generally 
known  about,  and  its  management  is 
naturally  gratified  at  the  thought  that 
it  has  never  refused  a  suitable  ap- 
peal. Yet  refusals  there  soon  must 
be  unless  the  present  appeal  for  sup- 
port is  well  responded  to. 
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STATE  LAWS  LAG 
BEHIND  MEDICINE 
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Illinois   Doctors'  Convention 

Urges  Reorganization  of 

Public  Institutions. 


LACK  VITAL  STATISTICS, 


Health  Official  Sees  Birth  Kegis- 

tration  Neglected ;  Dr.  Nance 

Deplores  Blindness. 


[BY  A  STAFF  COR  RESPONDEAT.] 
Peoria,  III.,  May  21.— [Special.]— The  thou- 
sand odd  doctors  assembled  at  the  sixty-third 
annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
society  in  today's  session  pointed  out  where 
reorganization  of  state  institutions  Is  needed 


to  conform  to  professional  standards  of  the 
present  day.  The  members  denned  their  at- 
titude toward  some  of  the  latest  discoveries 
in  medical  science. 

Dr.  T.  H.  D.  Grifflts,  registrar  of  the  state 
board  of  health  in  Springfield,  in  hisi  paper 
on  "  The  Status  of  Vital  Statistics  in  Illi- 
nois and  Our  Obligation's,"  deplored  the  ab- 
sence of  records  of  human  life  in  the  state. 

"  In  Illinois  a  human  being  may  be  born, 
•d-ucated,  live  an  honorable  and  useful  life," 
he  staid,  "  but  after  his  death  not  one  page 
in  a  record  books  bears  witness  of  his  exist - 


Urges  Prompt  Birth  Eegistration. 

"  There  will  be  born  in  Illinois  this  year 
About  150,000  children.  Of  these  20„000  will 
die  before  their  first  anniversary,  from  dis- 
eases of  which  50  per  cent  are  preventable. 
Prompt  and  accurate  birth  registration  is 
the  foundation  of  all  measures  directed  to- 
ward the  prevention  of  infant  mortality. 

"  The,  fault  in  our  state  is  not  so  m^ch  a 
lack  of  law  as  the  absence  of  law  enforce- 
ment. (Notwithstanding  the  requirement 
that  every  birth  shall  be  recorded  with  the 
county  clerks,  and1  that  physician®  and  coro- 
ners shall  report  all  deaths,  a  penalty  being 
provided,  today  less  than  75  per  cent  of 
deaths  and  55  per  cent  of  births  are 
recorded.  Our  death  rates,  when  published, 
are  useless,  except  to  indicate  the  deplorable 
condition  of  our  vital  statistics." 

Dr.  Grifflts  recommended  a  pending  bill 
which  has  passed  the  senate  and  is  now  be- 
fore the  house.  It  providte®  a  complete  reg- 
istration of  births  and  deaths,  embodying 
the  essential  features  of  a"  model  bill  "  in- 
dorsed by  the  society. 

Dr.  Nance  Talks  "~JfflJJlflTlff*"ffi  _ 

Before  the  section  of  ^e,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  a  paper  was  read  by  its  chairman. 
Dr.  Willis  O.  Nance  of  Chicago,  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  What  Illinois  Can  Do  to  Prevent 
Blindness." 

•'  It  is  estimated  there  are  2,000,000  blind 
people  in  the  world.  Of  these  practically 
S^O.OOO  are  needlesslly  so.  In  other  words,  40 
per  cent  of  blindness  is  preventable. 

'  At  least  one-fourth  of  the  cases  of  pre- 
ventable blindness  are  due  to  infection  of  the 
eyes  at  birth.  This  infection  can  be  pre- 
vented by  careful  cleansing  of  the  baby's 
eyes  and  instilling  a  drop  or  two  of  nitrate  of 
silver  solution.  Most  physicians  employ 
these  drops,  and  as  a  result  few  cases  of 
'  baby's  sore  eyes  '  occur  in  their  practice. 
*The  Illinois  medical  practice  act,  however, 
prohibits  any  other  than  a  licensed  physician 
from  using  'any  drug  or  medicine';  as  a 
result  the  preventive  drops  are  not  employed 


by    midwives,    who   do  practically  one-half 
of  the  obstetrical  work  in  Chicago. 

•'  An  amendment  to  the  medical  laws  of  this 
state  allowing  the  use  of  this  preventive  by 
these  attendants  would  be  the  means  of  sav- 
ing the  sight  of  hundreds  of  infants  annually. 
Urges  Saving  of  Child's  Eyes, 

'*  The  cost  of  educating  a  blind  chi**  in 
LHinois  is  about  $300  a  year;  that  of  a  s  ig 
child  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  *.  it 
$34.  The  excess  expenditure  for  the  edt  na- 
tion of  a  blind  child  to  the  state  is  approxi- 
mately $3,000.  Should  he  live  the  normal 
period,  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  a  clear 
economic  loss  of  not  less  than  $10,000. 

"  Two  cents  expended  for  the  nitrate  of  fil- 
ler dropped  into  the  infant's  eyes  would  si'e 
$10,000  to  the  state  in  many  instances.  T%e 
public  generally  should  be  advised  as  to  tat 
seriousness  of  infection  of  the  eyes  at  birr% 
and  how  easily  the  disease  can  be  pre! 
vented.  1 

"  A  campaign  of  education  along  these  lines 
is  needed  in  Illinois." 

The  main  section  of  the  congress  was  ad- 
dressed during  the  afternoon  by  its  presi- 
dent, Dr.  L.  H.  A.  Xickerson  of  Quincy.  111. 

The  congress  will  adjourn  today  after  an 
election  of  new  officers. 
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TO  PREVENT  BLINDNESS 


relf are   Association   Wants  Births  of 
Babes   Reported   at   Once. 

The  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind  notified  the  Board  of 
Health  at  its  meeting  yesterday  that  it  is 
anxious  to  continue  its  agreement  with  It. 

The  board  was  also  asked  for  assistance 
in  the  passage  of  a  law  changing  the  time 
given  physicians  to  report  new-born  babies 
from  10  days  to  24  or  36  hours.  The  asso- 
ciation believes  this  would  greatly  assist 
them  and  prevent  many  cases  of  blindness 
among  children. 

Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  Folsom  reported 
that  20  property  owners  had  been  ordered 
tf  install  sewer  connections  in  their  houses 
^he  new  sanitary  regulations  were  read 
fir.=  t   time. 
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0  TOTS  GOING   ' 
BUND  ARE  KEPT 
FROM  VACATION 


lefused  at  all  Free  Summer 
Camps  Because  of  Trachoma. 
They  Must  Stay  Here  Unless 
$500  Is  Raised. 


Fifty  little  girls  and  boys  in  New 
York  eiiy*  suffering  with  a  paiu-ful  dis- 
ease  which  is  causing  them  slowly  to 
lose  their  eyesight,  arc  barred  from 
ever  breathing  the  fresh,  'invigorating, 
health-giving  air  of  the  country;  barred, 
that  is,  if  the  comparatively  tiny  sum  of 
$500  is  not  forthcoming  as  an  answer  to 
this  appeal. 

These  fifty  children  are  afflicted 
with  the  most  dread  of  all  eye  dis- 
eases—trachoma. They  have  been 
gathered  from  every  public  school  on 
the  east  side,  and  are  now  being  given 
wholesome  instruction  and  careful 
treatment  at  two  clinics,  one  at  Tub- 
lie  School  No.  21,  at  Spring  and  Mott 
streets,  and  the  other  at  a  special 
school  and  clinic,  which  is  an  annex  to 
Public  School  No.  03.  Hester  and  Allen 
streets. 

At  these  two  clinics,  which  are  super- 
intended by  Dr.  M.  Von  Sholly,  a 
woman  specialist  who  is  considered  one 
oE  the  ablest  female  doctors  in  New 
York,  the  children  are  sympathetically 
treated  by  nurses  and  doctors,  and 
taught  the  art  of  keeping  themselves 
sanitary  and  healthy. 


But  the  saddest  part  of  it  is  that  chil- 
'dren  afflicted  with  trachoma,  or  even 
folliculosis,  which  is  a  modification  of 
the  disease,  are  barred  from  every  sum- 
mer camp  for  children  so  far  estab- 
lished, and  from  every  sanitarium  and 
country  school.  They  can  never  live 
anywhere  else  but  on  the  east  side; 
they  can  never  see  the  sun  except  from 
the  windows  of  their  disease-breeding 
tenements;  they  can  never  breathe  any 
air  except  that  arising  from  the  fetid 
jumble  of  brick  walls  and  humanity 
that  inhabits  New  York's  most  con- 
gested district. 

And  they  are  ostracized  not  because 
there  is  anything  the  matter  with  them 
aientally.  On  the  contrary,  as  Dr.  Von 
Sholly  told  a  Globe  reporter  to-day. 
many  of  these  children  with  trachoma 
md  folliculosis  are  more  than  ordinarily 
bright  and  quick  at  their  lessons.  Some 
of  them  are  far  ahead  of  their  little 
friends  of  the  same  age  in  the  regu- 
lar schools.  Their  mental  faculties  are 
not  deadened  by  their  disease,  but 
sharpened.  Gradually  they  are  going 
blind,  and  they  know  it,  but  they  bear 
up  under  the  burden  with  wonderful 
cheerfulness. 

And  now  there  is  £ope — every  hope — 
that  these  little  heroes  and  heroines, 
struggling  in  those  two  clinics  with 
a  fearful  disease,  may  be  giving  ten 
whole  weeks  of  delightful  romping  and 
health-seeking  on  a  real  farm  in  the 
country!  A  farmer  at  Otisville  has 
been  found  who  will  board  the  little 
ones  for  the  summer  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  Not  so  very  far  from  the  farm, 
is  the  tuberculosis  sanitarium,  so  that 
dor-tors  from  that  institution  can  be 
railed  upon  by  the  nurses  at  the  farm 
in  case  of  any  emergency. 

It  will  take  just  $500  to  f?eud  those 
fifty  little  suffering  children  to  Otisville 
for  ten  weeks  of  wonderful  happines. 
Maybe  their  eyes  will  get  well  during 
the  fun,  too.  for  trachoma  is  a  disease 
that  reflects  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient.     Only  $500! 

There  are  approximately  .".000,000 
people  in  Greater  New  York.  If  one  in 
each  100  of  that  5,000,000  will  con* 
tribute  just  1  cent — one  tiny  penny — t<l 
the  Globe's  fund  to  send  these  poor* 
little  sufferers  to  Otisville  $300  will  be' 
quickly  collected. 

Who's  goins  to  be  first  to  send  in  the 
contribution  to  start  the  Globe's  fund 
of  50,000  pennies  on  its  way?  lleniem- 
ber  the  kiddies! 
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BAD  EYESIGHT  as  a 
Result  of  BAD  TEETH 

THERE  have  been  instances  of  ^lindness^, 
resulting  from  extracting  teeth,  but 
these  are  rare.  On  the  other  hand, 
specialists  in  eye  troubles  have  frequently 
found  the  trouble  with  their  patients'  eyes  to 
come  from  decaying  teeth. 

One  specialist  suspected  his  patient's  eye 
trouble  was  due  to  bad  teeth  and  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  mouth,  even  hav- 
ing a  skilled  dentist  examine  the  mouth.  So 
far  as  could  be  found  there  were  no  bad  teeth ; 
still  the  eye  specialist  was  not  satisfied  and 
had  his  patient's  mouth  photographed  by  the 
X-ray.  The  result  of  this  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  the  specialist's  diagnosis,  for  beneath 
what  appeared  to  be  solid  gold  fillings  and 
crowns    he  discovered  some  abscesses. 

They  were  not  of  a  nature  to  make  the  pa- 
tient suspect  he  had  them,  but  they  were  act- 
ing on  the  optic  nerves  and  were  really  all 
that  was  making  the  trouble  with  his  eye- 
sight. Eye  specialists  are  getting  more  and 
more  to  understand  the  evil  effects  bad  teeth 
Jjave  on  the  eyes,  and  many  obstinate  cases 
of  impaired  eyesight  which  in  the  past  could 
not  be  remedied  are  now  actually  cured  bj 
curing  the  bad  teeth,  and  thus  removing  the 
cause. 

It  is  claimed  that  there  are  no  special  teeth 
that  alone  affect  the  eyes  when  these  teeth 
become  decayed,  but  that  nearly  if  not  eveiy 
tooth  has  some  bad  effect  upon  the  eyesight 
if  the  tooth  is  not  attended  to.  At  the  same 
time  bad  upper  teeth  have  a  much  worse  ef- 
fect upon  the  eyesight  than  bad  lower  teeth. 
Therefore,  there  is  another  reason,  and  a  most 
important  one,  why  bad  teeth  should  be  rem'3- 
^ied  at  once,  and  also  there  is  reason  to  be- 


lieve  that  many  more  cases  of  impaired 
sight  will  be  cured  now  that  it  is  known  a 
part  the  bad  teeth  play  in  the  matter. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  watch  the  chil- 
dren. Sometimes  their  eyesight  boh 
them  while  their  teeth  seem  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  chances  are  there  are  decaying 
spots  at  the  roots  of  the  teeth  which  are  not  , 
visible,  but  which  may  be  having  an  injuri 
ma  effect  upon  tb» eyensrgbt. 
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FUND  FOR  POOR 
.KIDS  GROWING 

Globe  Readers  Will  Soon  Supply 
$500  Needed  to  Send  Tra- 
choma Sufferers  on  Vacation. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO   DATE. 

Previously    acknowledged ;;'.",  s; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Staffed 2CM0 

.'.    II.    A ML<K) 

jj.  u io.o'j 

Wi    H.   Bishop    10.00 

John  B.   Phillips IO.0C 

"'u  h.  Joseph  Steinfeld 5.U0 

A.    R.   C o.*K) 

*J.    B.    K 

Cash _'.n» 

Employees  Sidney   Rosa  Company  2  00 

R.     A.     r '  2.00 

c:    R 2.00 

Anon      1.00 

Jos   nhine    M.    Raab 1.00 

h V.00 

Cash    loo 

]«7.    !■:.  Tompkins i.oo 

Alice   Brenner   1.00 

R.    ©.    U 1.00 

A     U 1.<M) 

F.  R.  W I'.oo 

K.    A.    J 1.00 

Mrs.  L.  B     Robinson % I.oo 

:"     L.    C 1.00 

k.  i:.  w u;o 

rc.  w j.. o 

C.   E IvOO 

M.  T.  Johnson  1X0 

Florence ' L.00 

Fted i.»  <> 

Brooklyn   School  Teaeh.r 1.00 

An:i    I.hi 


Arthur.    Elriov'ard    Robbie    Wil- 
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r    r 

T-aVi    .  ... 

Reader  . 

s.     M.    S. 
frts&ned 


M.   K.  J.  L. 
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1.00 


Total    Xl-'.^ 

Things  seemed  brighter  to-day  for 
the  fifty  boys  and  girls  who  pre  being 
deprived  of  a.  vacation  because  they 
are  afflicted  with  that  most  terrible 
of  eye' diseases— trachoma.  This  dis- 
ease is  contagious  and  "these  unfor- 
tunate little  ones,  gathered  from  the 
east  side  schools,  are,-  of  course, 
barred  from  the  summer  camps  where 
healthy  >  oungsters  can  romo  and 
play. 

The-  fifty  brave  little  souls  arc- 
being  treated  and  tenderly  cared  for 
in  two  clinics,  one  at  Hester  and 
Allen  streets,  and  the  other  at 
Spring  and  Mott  streets.  They  are 
gradually  growing'  WlhuT.'  but  their 
guardian.  Dr.  M.  Yon  Sholly.  one  of 
the  most  capable  and  conscientious 
women  in  this  line  of  work,  saws  that 
total  blindjiikfii^may  be  prevented  if 
they  Irt^rt;  a  chance  to  breathe  fresh 
air.  eat  good  food,  and  play  in  the 
sr.nshiny  fields  and  meadows  for  a 
while. 

There's   a  whole-souled     farmer     afl 
Otisville.  X.  T..  who  has  promised  to' 
board    and    lodge   the   children   for   $1 
a  week  each,  or  $300  for  the  ten  weeks, 
which   is   really  less   than   cost.     The 
plan  is.  to  give  the  children  this  time  ^ 
■on  the  farm  while  the  school-clinic  is  J 
closed,  for   the   summer   vacation.     If. 4 
they  don't  get  away  they'll  have  as 
Playground    only   the  streets   and   tin 
^/rooftops    in    the    congested     miles 
tenements  on  the  east  side. 

This  morning's  mail  brought  an  enL 
comasing-  response  to  The  Clobe's 
anneal  in  behalf  of  these  little  ones. 
The  total  is  just  thirteen  cents  short 
Of  $150.  Perhaps  you're  one  of  thos^ 
v,  bo  said  "Isn't  it  too  bad  about 
titose  kids:  can't  get  a  vacation  be- 
ea.Use  they  can't  raise  $$00  in  a  big 
jjity  like  New  York  with  5,000,000  in- 
nabitahtaiV  And  then  you  promptly 
forgot  about  it.  * 

Any    sum    that    you    give     helps    toj 
swcl!   the  fund.     Just  think!     Fifteen! 
cents    will    srive    one   of    these   intelli- 
gent -and    most   of    them    are    bright, 
mentally-'- -little  people  a  whole  da 
fun!      Are    you    really    in    sympathy 
with    them    in    their    plight,    or    don't 
you  a 

Here  arc  a  couple  of  letters  picked 
at  random  from  to-day's  mail: 

"I  read  in  your  newspaper  about 
the  fifty  boys  and  girls  who  are  suf- 
fering from  trachoma.  As  I  read  the 
column  1  felt  more  and  more  sorry  for 


them.  I  spoke  to  my  father  about  it 
and  he  kindlv  said  he  would  donate 
something.  .Please  tell  the  boys  and 
girls  we  hope  they  will  recover  from 
their  disease  and  have  a  fine  time. 
From 

"Arthur  Y-Taldeek, 
"  r-:isie  Waldeck, 
"Robbie  Waldeck." 

Another,  unsigned,  "May  you  be 
successful  in  vour  noble  undertak- 
ing.    Only  wish  I  could  give  more." 

Those  who  send  contributions 
anonymously  will  confer  a  favor  if 
thev  will  sign  some  initials  merely 
as  an  aid  in  checking  up  the  ac- 
knowledgment   of    the    donations. 

You'll  have  something-  pleasant  to, 
think-  of  while  on  your  vacation  if! 
you    help    the&e    children.  J 
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BUND  SHOW  THEIR  WORK 


DISPLAY     OF     THINGS   MARKED 
DANGEROUS.  FEATURE  OF  EX- 
HIBIT IN  STORE. 

LIST     OF     "DON'TS"     GIVEN 


Society   Women  Act    as    Clerks  and 

Shopgirls,  While  Sightless  Make 

Various  Articles. 


Precautionary  measures  for  protecting 
children's  eyes,  and  a  display  of  play- 
things and  utensils,  common  in  many 
hoines,  which  have  injured  children's 
eyes,  are  Important  features  at  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  handicrafts  and  trades  of 
blind  men  and  women  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Grand- Leader.  The  exhibit  opened 
yesterday  morning:  under  auspices  of  the 
Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind.  The 
Blind  Girls'  Home  and  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  are  co-operating.  The 
exhibit  will  continue  to-day  and  to-mor- 
row, 

Some  of  the  things  on  display  marked 
dangerous  to  the  eyes  are:  The  house- 
wife^ ordinary  scissors,  firecrackers,  toy 
plstors,  toy  bow  and  arrows,  popguns, 
pocket  knives  and  hat-pins.  Several  dozen 
of  the  hat-pins  were  displayed  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis. 


Other  placards  cautioned  parents  to 
ffive  babies  proper  treatment  for  diseased 
eyes.  A  list  of  "don'ts"  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Do  not  put  flaxseed  or  poultices  on 
children's  eyes. 

Do  not  let  children  play  with  Are  and 
knives. 

Do  not  put  mother's  milk  on  baby'3 
eyes. 

Do  not  read  by  dim  light. 

The  proper  position  of  a  reading  light 
was  shown  by  photographs.  A  child's 
practice  of  reading  while  lying  on  the 
floor,  with  the  book  spread  out  before 
him,   was   labeled   "dangerous." 

Society  Women,    Clerks. 

Several  society  women  acted  as  clerks 
and  shop  girls,  spiling  the  various  things 
the  blind  workers  manufactured.  In  this 
work  Mrs.  Edmund  L.  Brown,  chairman 
of  the  Exhibit  Committee,  was  assisted 
by  Mesdamos  Edward  L.  Preetorius. 
Willard  Bartlett,  Oreon  E.  Scott,  Sig- 
mund  Baer,  Joseph  Lewis,  P.  S.  Pelton, 
Seth  Singleton,  H.  C.  Martin,  Eugene 
Senseney,  I^emoine  Skinner;  Misses 
Blanch  Bass,  Louise  Espenschied,  Anne 
Bury.  Jennie  Sloan,  Lucia  Sloan.  A  dele 
Schmitz,  Roberta  McCullough,  Winona 
Petring,  Clotilda  Brown,  Sara  Duke  and 
John  W.  Day. 

In  addition  to  prevention  of  blindness 
promotion  of  employment  among  the 
blind  Is  the  prime  object  of  the  associa- 
tion. Home  teaching  and  social  service 
work  is  conducted.  Several  hundred 
shoppers  visited  the  exhibit.  One  of  the 
chief  workers  of  interest  was  James  Huff, 
foreman  of  the  broom  shop-  3630  Easton 
avenue.  The  broom  shop  employs  seven 
men,  who  turn  out  an  average  of  eight 
dozen  brooms  a  day.  The  principal  part 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  exhibit  will 
be  devoted  to  extension  of  the  broom 
shop,  so  more  men  may  be  employe!. 

Blind  Woman  Sews  on  Macnine. 

Two  men  caned  chairs  and  others 
weaved  wicker  baskets  of  various  shapes 
and  color  designs.  Women  were  chiefly 
interested  in  watching  a  blind  woman 
use  a  sewing  machine  and  other  women 
do  knitting  and  crotchet  work.  One 
woman  did  fancy  embroidery  work  with- 
out the  use  of  needles. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are:  Col. 
James  Gay  Butler,  president;  Dr.  John 
Green,  Jr.,  vice  president;  W.  P.  Carter, 
treasurer;  Caroline-  W.  Bates,  secretary, 
and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Harris,  assistant  sec- 
retary. 
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VACATION  FOR  50 
KIDDIES  ASSURED 

$5€iM'or  Trachoma  Victims' 
Expenses  In  Country  Nearly 
Raised— Last  Chance  to  Help 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    DATE. 

Previously  acknowledged    $304.02 

Herbert  Moore 25.00 

L.  V.  H 14.00 

A.    L.    N 10.00 

Mrs.  P.  J.  S 5.00 

In  memory  of  Marion :;  00 

."Ruth  and   Ira    Glockner 3.00 

Mrs.    A.    Martin 2.00 

Billy     2.00 

L.  B.  G 2.00 

.!.  C 1.00 

.r.  s.  v l.oo 

Mrs.    R.   A.   Adams 1.00 

A.    P.   Hughes 1.00 

S.   W.   C L.<  n 

Mrs.   A.    D L.OO 

A.  H 1.00 

W.    S.   M I  .on 

Little  Will    1.00 

M.   S.  W 1.00 

A.    R.    C 1.00 

J.   A.   G .        1.00 

Richard  and   Irene  Warner 1.0Q 

A.   A.    Leonard 1.00 

Laura   1.00 

L.   H 1.00 

Mrs.    F.   A.    Casso 1.0Q 

Four  Sympathizers 1 .00 

P.  A LOO 

H.   B.   T 1.00 

Leo    D 50 

F.  R 35 

Marie  Kaplan    2~> 

W.   B.   Levey 25 

W.   G.    ( Jruber 25 

Kenneth  Smith   .25 

S.  B 20 

Total  $392.07 

A  ten  weeks'  vacation  for  the  fifty 
boys  and  girls  afflicted  with  tra- 
choma is  assured! 

.  As  you'll  see  by  a  glance  at  the  list 
printed  above  not  much  more  than 
$100  is  necessary  to  complete  the  fund 
of  $500,  which  will  furnish  a  priceless 
amount  of  fresh  air.  sunshine,  and 
good  food.  This  combination  in  the 
case  of  the  little  folks,  who  are  going 


blind,  heightens  the  power  of  resist- 
ance to  the  ravages  not  only  of  tra- 
choma, but  of  the  other  juvenile  ail- 
ments that  youngsters  who  live  in 
congested  tenement  sections  frequent- 
ly get. 

There  is  the  last  call.  Because — of 
the  hundred  odd  dollars  that's  stil 
wanted,  fifty  has  been  promised  b> 
an  anonymous  friend  of  Miss  Wini- 
fred Holt,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Already 
considerably  more  tha.ll"  one  hundred 
persons  living  in  several  states  have 
had  a  part  in  making  these  children 
happy.  To  all  these  contributors 
tfeci  will  be  great  satisfaction  when 
these  little  people  start  upstate. 

It  probably  wouldn't  have  been  very 
difficult  to  obtain  the  whole  $500  from 
one  person— probably  from  one  who 
wouldn't  miss  it  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary person  misses  a  nickel.  Witb 
the  single  exception  of  the  Blind  As- 
sociation's contribution  of  $100,  dona- 
tions have  been  limited  to  $50,  so  that 
as  many  people  as  possible  may  have 
*  share  in  this  great  work. 

So  if  you'd  like  to  have  a  share — 
no  matter  what  its  size — you'll  have 
to  hurry.    Send  in  }  ~ur  mite  to-day. 

Dr.  Anna  I.  von  Sholly,  who  has 
been  treating  these  little  sufferers  at 
two  of  the  east  side  school  clinics — 
one  at  Hester  and  Allen  streets  and 
the  other  at  Spring  and  Mott  streets- 
announced  to-day  that  the  farm 
where  the  children  are  going  has  been 
engaged,  and  that  just  as  soon  as 
school  closes  for  the  summer  vaca- 
tion the  children  will  start  off  for  the 
green  fields  and  grassy  meadows. 

With  them  will  be  a  nurse  and  an 
attendant.  Maybe — if  the  Board  of 
Education  is  friendly — there'll  be  a 
teacher.  At  any  rate,  there  will  be 
some  one  to  see  that  in  addition  to 
having  a  lot  of  time  for  outdoor 
romping  the  children  will  probably 
learn  a  bit  of  basketry  or  carpentry 
for  a  couple  of  hours  daily. 

Dr.  von  Sholly  will  visit  her  patients 
once  or  twice  a  week  and  prescribe 
for  them.  When  school  time  rolls 
around  again  she  expects  that  most 
of  the  trachoma  will  be  gone  and  the 
children  will  be  in  such  excellent 
health  that  the  disease  will  not  be 
able  to  make  any   headway. 

Some  of  the  letters  which  The  Globe 
has  received  are  mighty  interesting. 
This  came  to-day: 

Dear  (Jiobe— Here  is  a  money 
order  for  $14  to  further  your  plan 
in  the  interest  of  the  fifty  chil- 
dren's   summer    outing    with    our 
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farmer  friend  upstate.  My  mite  is 
1-14— the  rest,  the  free  will  offering: 
of  thirteen  others,  who  unite  with 
me  in  thanking;  you  and  Dr.  Von 
Sholly  Tor  the  privilege  of  helping". 
This  came  from  little  Kenneth 
Smith  in  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.: 

T  am  sending  you  25  cents  to- 
ward the  vacation  fund  for  the 
fifty  poor  boys  and  girls.  I  am 
eight  years  old  and  go  to  school. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Cosso  wrote: 

As  \  am  a  steady  reader  of  your 
paper,  which  makes  me  think  it's 
the  greatest  paper  of  its  kind  in 
the  city.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
enclosing  %1  for  the  children  suf- 
fering from  trachoma. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  benefactors  of  these  little 
ones?" 
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CHARITY  AT  ITS  BEST. 

of  The  Globe  have  always  been  generous 
response  to  appeals  for  the  distressed.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  they  have  lost  no  time 
in  making  tip  the  fund  asked  for  the  fifty  little  chil- 
dren threatened  with  blindness  to  whose  need  and  op- 
portunity their  attention  was  called  the  other  day. 

The  case  of  these  children  must  have  touched  the 
heart  of  every  person  that  considered  it.  Victims  of 
,  trachoma,  one  of  the  most  contagious  of  the  serious 
eye  diseases  that  lead  to  bliflgness.  and  living  amid 
conditions  that  give  them  little  or  no  chance  for  im- 
provement, the  outlook  for  them  seemed  dark  indeed. 
;A  menace  to  other  children,  the  problem  of  finding  a 
place  where  they  could  receive  the  physical  advantages, 
i-ound  nourishment,  and  treatment  they  so  urgently 
require  seemed  almost  insoluble.  What  could  be  done 
in  a  local  way  the  school  clinics  at  Hester  and  Allen 
streets  and  at  Mott  and  Spring  streets,  near  their  homes, 
were  doing.  But  without  fresh  air,  clean  rooms,  and 
good  food  these  remedial  measures  were  of  little  avail. 
Fortunately  a  devoted  woman,  who  had  undertaken 
everything  in  her  power  to  help  them,  had  the  happy 
tihought  of  applying  to  the  readers  of  this  paper  for 
the  means  to  carry  out  a  plan  she  had  perfected.     A 


Jdnd-hearted  farmer  up  the  state,  whose  farm  is  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  consented  to 
board  the  children  in  comfortable  rooms  for  ten  weeks 
for  the  nominal  charge  of  $50  a  week,  a  dollar  a  week 
for  each  child.  His  accommodations  are  ample,  his 
grounds  are  large  and  detached  from  other  settlements, 
a  neighboring  hospital  affords  facilities  for  continuing 
the  medical  attention.  Twro  and  a  half  months  of  such 
life  might  give  good  sight  and  health  to  every  one  of 
the  little  victims  of  squalor  and  neglect.  Only  the 
money,  $500,  was  lacking. 

The  Globe,  grateful  lor  the  privilege,  told  the  story 
in  its  -columns.  To-day  it  has  the  satisfaction  of  an- 
nouncing that  the  fund  is  nearly  secured.  The  money 
began  to  come  in  as  soon  as  the  first  article  about 
the  children  was  published.  Many  women  and  chil- 
dren were  among  the  subscribers,  and  their  mes- 
sages of  sympathy  showed  how  deeply  they  had  been 
stirred.  Especially  gratifying  was  the  contribution 
of  $100  from  the  New  York  Association  for  the^^Jyad. 
So  comparatively  large  a  sum  from  its  not  too  well  filled 
treasury  was  a  convin  ;ing  indorsement  from  those  who 
know  the  sad  facts  of  the  practical  value  of  the 
plan.  Such  broad-minded  charity  is  not  common 
among  managers  of  institutions  of  this  character, 
whose  resources,  nearly  always  limited,  are  generally 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  their  own  inmates. 
An  association  so  conducted  which  ministers  to  the 
most  helpless  among  us  deserves  the  heartiest  public 
support,  and  The  Globe  trusts  that  its  readers,  when 
they  make  up  their  lists  of  contributions,  will  not  soc 
forget  the  New  York  Association  for  the  BttBTd. 
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ENOUGH  MONEY 
,  FOR  POOR  K 

Trachoma  Victim^  Are  Assured 
of  Real  Vacation  Through 
Kindness  of  Globe  Readers. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  'TO 

DATE. 

Miss    \yinifre<J    Molt    (for    anony- 
mous   friend) 50.00 

William  McKinley  Lodge,  No.  N4o, 

V.  and  A.  M .- .  .  .     15:00 

Max  Mclniek     l(l.m 
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1.00 
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r>.  W.  Hyman 

Little   Albert 

1 00 
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i:.   E.  Furness 
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Mrs.    G.    W.    Martin 

A.  P    W 
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R     M.    B 

S.    J.    B 

Harlem 





1,01 

Beatrice    Kafka 

Melville  Teddy  Kafka 

l.'< 
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C    E.  M 

1    HI 

M.  L    G 

l.<:y 

A.  M    G 
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'William  Karson   

H.    R 

L.  M 

A.  R...... 

B.  K 

10 

.10 

In 

In  memory  of  Emily 2.00 

Pennies  saved  by  Homer  Stone...       l.oo 
I.   M.    M 

Total  
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Tf  you  could  have  heard  the  shouts 
of  delight  and  could  have  seen  the 
happy  faces  of  the  children  in  the  two 
east  side  school-clinics  to-day  when 
they  heard  that  they  were  really  go- 
ing* for  a  ten  weeks'  vacation  in  the 
country  you  would  have  felt  amply 
repaid  for  your  contribution  to  the 
trachoma  sufferers'  vacation  fund. 

Dr.  Anna  I.  von  Sholly,  the  physi- 
cian who  has  been  caring  for  the 
fifty  boys  and  girls  whose  contagious 
eye  disease  bars  them  from  the  sum- 
mer camps  of  healthy  children,  didn't 
dare  tell  them  of  the  plans  of  the 
readers  of  The  Globe  to  give  them 
good  food  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  for  two  and  a  half  months. 
.  until  the  fund  has  been  completed.  Be- 
cause last  year  she  did  mention  the 
matter  early  in  the  summer,  and 
there  were  many  disappointed  little 
ones  when  the  money  wasn't  raised 
and  they  were  compelled  to  spend 
their  vacation  playing  in  the  streets 
and  on  the  roofs  of  row;;  of  tene- 
ments. There  wasn't  much  fresh  air 
in  their  existence  last  vacation  time. 
Ifs  different  this  year. 

You'll  notice  by  glancing"  at  the 
table  printed  at  the  top  of  this 
column  that  the  fund  is  more  than 
complete.  Thi«  was  a  busy  day.  To 
every  one  of  the  toAv  hundred  Clobd 
readers  who  has  tried  to  aid  these  lit- 
tle ones  to  the  reen  fields,  where  their 
-rowing  blindness  may  be  checked 
and  t  he  general  health  improved,  we 
extend  a  heartfelt  "Thank  you"  from 
Dr.  von  Sholly  in  behalf  of  her  little 
charges. 

The  little  people  arc  scheduled  to 
start  just  as  soon  as  school  closes. 
The  youngsters  will  need  clothes  and 
shoes  badly,  before  they  start.  There 
will  probably  be  several  more  than 
fifty  in  the  party.  So  every  cent  of 
the  fund  will  be  utilized  to  good  ad- 
van  tage. 

The  fund  was  further  swelled  by  a 
?30  check  received  from  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  secretary  of  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  then^y^!*-*****  declined 
to  .give  the  name  of  the  anonymous 
friend  who  donated  it.  There  is  now 
just  about  enough  money  on   hand  to 


provide  for  shoes,  and  for  the  extra 
youngsters  whose  eondition  makes  a 
vaeation   vital. 

Evfcry  cent  that  has  been  received 
Will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  these 
little  sufferers.  Unless  the  party  of 
fifty  children  is  added  to  considerably 
—and  this  will  be  done  only  through 
sheer  necessity— no  more  money  will 
be   needed. 

Globe  readers  will,  of  course,  be  in- 
terested in  the  activities  of  their  lit- 
tle friends,  so  this  newspaper  will 
keep  them  in  touch  with  the  vaca- 
tion plans. 

Meanwhile  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
record  that  there's  a  lot  of  happiness 
and  sunshine  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hester  and  Allen  streets  and  Spring 
and  Mott  streets* that  wasn't  notice- 
able one  week  ago. 

From  the  day's  mail,  which  con- 
tained many  expressions  of  good 
cheer  and  hope  for  the  trachoma  vic- 
tims, this  letter  stood  out  promin- 
ently; 

"Kindly  accept  the  enclosed  .1'G 
(twenty-six  cents).  May  it  help  some 
of  the  poor  little  children.  Would 
send  more,  but  I  am  down  to  my  last 
$2— and  without  a  job.  I'll  try  to 
send  in  a  bit  more  when  I  find  em- 
ployment. Am  strong  and  willing  to 
do   anything.     Yours   respectfully, 

Edwin   Karson. 
"Mills    Hotel,   No.    1." 
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^  MORE  KIDDIES 

Additional  Trachoma  Victims 
Will  Be  Taken  With  Extra 
Dollars  From  Globe  Readers. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  DATE. 

Previously  acknowledged  $GXJ>.50 

Brethren     of     Emmanuel     Lodge, 

Xo.   fc>4,   F.   and  A.   M 10.00 

L.    H.   Strause 10.no 

W.    &    Co 2.0Q 

M.    W.    R 2.00 

H.    H.    B 1.00 

M.    M.    F 1.00 

Mrs.    H.    E.    W 1.00 

TV.   C.    M 1.00 

Anonymous    23 

A.    U 'Jo 

Total » .?64o.03 

You  just  can't  stop  the  people  of 
New  York  from  being-  generous!  Just  a 
week  ago  yesterday  we  told  our  read- 
ers about  the  poor  little  kiddies  who 
were  going  blind  in  their  homes  on 
the  stifling  ei^l  side  because  they 
were  denied  the  privilges  of  fresh  air 
camps  through  being  afflicted  with 
trachoma— the  most  deadly  eye  dis- 
ease known.  The  response  from  the 
public  was  immediate  and  generous. 
The  readers  of  The  Globe  from  New 
York  City,  from  up  the  state,  from 
New  Jersey,  and,  in  fact,  from  all 
over,  loosened  their  pursestrings  and 
in  a  few  days  The  Globe  had  all  the 
money  it   had   asked  for. 

Still  more  money  came  in  every 
mail.  The  Globe  had  asked  for  only 
$500  to  take  care  of  fifty  children. 
There  are  many  more  child  trachoma 
victims  on  the  east  ,  side,  so  the 
thought  occured,  why  not  send  more 
of  them  to  the  country. 

Incidentally  there  is  something  the 


little  boys  and  girls  who  are  fortu- 
nate not  to  be  afflicted  can  do  to 
help  the  cause  along1. 

The  kiddies  who  are  going:  on  that 
glorious  vacation — ten  whole  weeks 
of  fine  doings  at  Otisville — will  need 
something  more  than  the  grass  and 
flowers  and  piggies  to  play  with. 
Those  things  will  be  great  on  fine 
days,  but  when  it  rains— what?  Those 
fifty  kiddies  will  need  something  to 
play  with! 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  those 
ftttle  boys  and  girls  will  thank  you 
ever-so-much  for:  Baseballs,  bats, 
gloves,  footballs,  basket-balls,  mar- 
bles, bean-bags,  skipping  ropes,  check- 
ers, dominoes,  puzzle  pictures,  card 
games,  books,  jack  stones,  dolls,  and 
bits  of  cloth  to  make  clothes,  jack 
:  traws — oh,  and  ever,  ever  so  many  of 
other  little  toys  that  children  delight 
in. 

Now,  good -hearted  children  of  New 
York,  send  in  all  those  old  toys  that 
you  have  grown  tired  of,  but  which 
will  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  little 
trachoma  patients.  Send  them  into 
The  Globe,  and  we'll  see  that  the  chil- 
dren get  them. 

Here  is  a  letter  Dr.  von  Sholly,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  whole  treat,  has 
written  to  the  Globe: 

I  have  read  with  great  joy  that 
we  now  have  more  than  $600  for 
the  summer  work.  This  means 
that  I  can  send  more  than  the 
most  urgent  cases,  as  originally 
planned.  I  wish  to  express  my  own 
gratitude  to  you  personally  for 
the  prompt  interest  and  response 
you  gave  to  the  children's  appeal. 
After  I  have  gathered  them  to- 
gether in  the  country  I  will  have 
them  write  The  Globe  and  its 
readers  a  note  of  thanks.  I  hope 
to  send  the  children  to  Otisville  on 
June  30.    Very  gratefully  yours, 

Anna  I.  von  Sholly. 

And  here  is  another  letter  received 
to-day  by  The  Globe: 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for 
$10  for  the  children  to  be  sent  for 
trachoma  treatment.  It  has  been 
unanimously  decided  by  the  breth- 
ren of  Emanuel  Lodge,  No.  654,  F. 
&  A.  M.,  at  the  stated  communica- 
tion of  our  lodge,  held  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  June  11,  1913,  to  do- 
nate the  sum  of  $10  for  the  chil- 
dren to  be  sent  on  vacation  for  the 
treatment  of  trachoma.  It  has 
been  unanimously  decided  to  ex- 
tend a  vote  of  thanks  to  The 
Evening  Globe  for  taking  up  this 
charitable  and  worthy  cause.  Fra- 
ternally,  Morris  Weiss,   treasurer. 

Now,  Buddy,  how  about  those  toys? 
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4th  ANNUAL  SESSION 
AMERICAN  MEDiCALASS'N 

Leading  Physicians  Gather  ^.n  Min- 
neapolis for  Review  of  Years 
Work;  Ass'n  Has  Gro^fc 

Minneapolis.  Minn.,  June  LjdF—The 
64th  annual  session  of  the  American 
medical  association  opened  Monday  with 
the  first  meeting  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates. Dr.  Abraham  Jacobs  of  New 
York  presided.  The  meetings  are  held 
in  the  library  of  the  main  engineering 
building  at.  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  membership  last  year  increased 
from  24.382  to  37.383  while  the  mem- 
bership of  the  52  constituent  state  as- 
sociations during  the  year  grew  from 
$70,081  to  70,350  according  to  Sec'y 
Dr.  Alexander  Craig  of  Chicago.  There 
are  2.001  component  county  societies, 
organized  in  2,901  counteis  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

In  tlie  report  of  the  board  of  trustees 
special  attention  was  given  to  the  work 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
association  in  investigating  and  expos- 
ing frauds  and  nostrums.  "The  'patent 
medicine'  business  and  quackery  ha^ 
become  so  serious  and  widespread  that 
a  world  wide  effort  id  being  made  to 
curtail  it,"  said  the  report. 

Representatives  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment have  called  upon  the  American 
association  to  furnish  data  for  use  in  the 
investigation  of  thus  subject  by  a  Brit- 
ish parliamentary  committee.  Austra- 
lia and  South  Africa  have  also  made 
similar  requests. 

The  principal  subject  covered  by  the 
report  of  the  judicial  council  was  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  secret  division  of  fees 
and  the  giving  of  commissions  by  sur- 
geons and  specialists.  Seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  those  in  the  practice  considered 
it  unjustifiable. 

The  report  of  the  council  on  health 
and  public  instruction,  neaded  by  Dr. 
Faville  of  Chicago,  chairman,  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  standing 
committee  on  public  education  in  each 
state. 

The  committee  on  prevention  of  blind- 
ness reported  the  preparation  of  a 
model  address  on  this  subject  with  Ki'J 
lantern  slides  to  illustrate  it.  for  use  in 
educating  the  public  on  the  pr^^num; 
of  bHndness^^.  model  law  for  eonnffflm 
of  tflWfHMffnt  state  legislatures  has 
been  drafted. 


The  committee  on  resuscitation  is  pre- 
paring a  report,  setting  forth  the  best 
methods  of  resuscitation  to  be  used  in 
mine  accidents,  which  will  shortly  be  is- 
sued. 

Dr.  George  N.  Kober  of  Washington, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  Red 
Cross  work,  reported  tliat  lied  Cross  or- 
ganizations for  relief  in  time*  of  disaster 
had  been  organized  by  T>7  counties  in  24 
states. 

Thins  are  being  made  to  erect  a  suit- 
able  monument    to    the    army    and    navy 
surgeons,    both    northern    and      southern, 
who    were    killed    dim?*:*    *'       ° 
according  to  the  report  submitted  by  Dr. 
S.     Weir   Mitchell,   ••iuuuua.,   u.   ....    ... 

mo  rial  committee. 

Dr.  Isadore  Dyer  of  New  Orleans, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  com-, 
pletion  of  the  Panama  canal,  recom- 
mended that  the  association  ask  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  permanent  monu- 
ment in  recognition  of  the  sanitary  -work 
done  in  the  canal  zone  and  that  this 
monument  take  rhe  form  of  a  hospital 
for  tropical  diseases  either  in  the  canal 
zone   or  in  the    United   States. 


CANCER  OF  STOMACH  CURABLE 


Dr.  Mayo  Says  That  Simple  Methods  Can 
Establish  a  Favorable  Diagnosis — Speaks 
at  Medical  Association  Congress 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  IS— In  fifteen 
sectional  meetings  the  second  day  of  the 
sixty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  opened  today 
on  the  University  of  Minnesota  campus. 
Various  subjects  were  discussed.  That  can- 
cer of  the  stomach  is  a  curable  disease  was 
the  declaration  of  Dr.  William  D.  Mayo  of 
Rochester,  Minn.  "A  favorable  diagnosis 
can  be  established  by  simple  methods," 
he  asserted.  A  history  of  gastric  disturb- 
ance precedes  cancer  in  a  large  number  if 
not  the  majority  of  cases.  Moderate  in- 
volvement of  the  pancreas  does  not  neces- 
sarily preclude  operation.  Palliative  op- 
erations have  a  field  of  usefulness."  Dr. 
Mayo  gave  a  review  of  statistics  of  signs 
and  symptoms  observed  in  1000  patients 
operated  on  for  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

Radium  as  a  physical  agency  was  dis- 
cussed in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly 
of  Baltimore.  Its  action,  he  said,  is  local 
and  it  is  destined  to  be  a  potent  aid  in  the 


treatment  of  gynecologic  conditions.  He 
asserted  that  radium  will  cure  some  can- 
cers and  will,  especially,  eliminate  many 
cases  of  local  recurrence  which  are  difficult 
to  treat  by  many  of  the  customary  surgical 
methods.  Its  importance  in  the  treatment 
of  fibroid  tumors  is  just  beginning  to  be 
recognized.  It  checks  hemorrhage  and  in 
some  cases  materially  decreases  the  size  of 
the  growths.  In  pelvic  inflammatory  dis- 
ease its  use  is  very  hopeful,  but  this,  he 
said,  is  still  a  new  field. 

Lantern  slides  were  used  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Stucky  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  illustrate  a 
paper  on  trachoma  among  the  mountain- 
eers of  eastern  Kentucky.  The  increase  of 
this  disease  in  twenty-five  years  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  of  these  mountains  led  Dr. 
Stucky  to  make  a  trip  of  observation 
through  five  counties  on  mule  back.  He 
described  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  in- 
fectiousness and  destructiveness  of  the  dis- 
ease. He  gave  the  delegates  what  he  consid- 
ered a  solution  of  the  problem  of  eradicat- 
ing the  malady. 

Trachoma  among  the  Indians  was  dis- 
cussed in  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Scheres- 
chewsky  of  Washington,  D.  C.  He  asserted 
that  of  39,000  Indians  in  the  United  States, 
17  per  cent  were  suffering  from  trachoma. 
The  incidence  of  the  disease  varies  from 
over  70  per  cent  of  those  examined  in 
Oklahoma  to  2  per  cent  in  New  York  State. 
The  disease  was  most  prevalent  among  In- 
dians of  the  bordering  schools  and  least 
among  reservation    Indians. 

Six  thousand  needless  cases  of  blindness 
occur  in  the  United  States  each  year.  This 
statement  was  made  by  Henry  Copley 
Greene,  agent  for  the  Conservation  of  Eye- 
sight of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  This  condition,  Mr.  Greene  said, 
was  a  challenge  to  the  medical  profession 
and  called  for  the  cooperation  of  oculists, 
social  workers  and  law  makers.  Much  of 
the  needless  blindness,  he  said,  was  due 
to  lack  of  attention  to  sore  eyes  among 
babies. 

While  Dr.  C.  D.  Camp  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  had  noted  no  undue  proportion  of 
cases  of  epilepsy  and  paresis  among  loco- 
motive engineers  and  firemen,  he  suggested 
that  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
travelling  public  to  examine  candidates  for 
those  positions  as   to  these  afflictions. 
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LUCE  E  VITA. 

I  >  OPERA  tfficacemente  spesa 
^m  dalla  "Massachusetts  Com- 
mission  for  the  blind"  e'  aitamen- 
te  umanitaria.  E&sa  non  resto  mai 
dall  alzare  la  voce  e  dal  mettere 
in  guardia  i  genitori  sulla  vista 
dei  loro  piccoh  figli.  Negli  Stati 
Uniti  per  ogni  mille  persone  v  e 
un  cieco.  Un  cieco  significa  un 
uomo  morto  alia  vita,  perche'  lu- 
ce e  vita  s  integrano  a  vicenda. 

In  una  circolare  volante   distri 
buita  dalla  detta  commissione   e 
suggerito  ai  parenti  di  ricorrere 
subito  ali'opera    del   medico,  non 
appena  il  piu'  piccolo   disturbo  si 
affaccia  nella  vista  dei  loro  bimbi. 
Tante  volte  un  piccolo    male  tra 
scurato  porto'  alia  cecita'  comple. 
ta.  I  genitori  noncuranti    sarannr 
1  responsabili    della    perpetua  in 
fclicita*  dei  loro  figli  ciechi.  Scher- 
zare  con  la  vista  e'  lo   stesso   che 
giuocare  col fuoco. 
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THE  HEALTH  HOARD  SPREADS  WARNING 


In  Relation  to  Preserving  the  Eye- 
sight of  the  Children. 


In  view  of  the  widespread  interest 
hat  is  being  taken  against  the  spread 
»f  opthlamnia  neonatorum  among  in- 
fant children,  tho  local  board  of  health 
has  issued  a  circular,  a  copy  of  which 
will  be  mailed  to  the  parents  of  each 
new  born  child,  requiring  that  any 
sign  of  the  disease  be  reported  to  the 
clerk  immediately,  in  order  that  pro- 
per cteps  may  be  taken  in  preserving 
the    eyesight    of    the    child. 


Under  a  recent  enactment  of  the 
legislature  the  city  clerk  is  required 
to  furnish  the  board  a  list  of  births 
returned  him  each  day. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
physicians  and  mid  wives  will  be  re- 
quired to  strictly  comply  with  the  sta- 
tutes relative  to  reporting  each  birth 
immediately    to   City    hall. 

Gloucester's  birth  rate  is  about  500 
annually.  The  sending  of  these  circu- 
lars means  additional  work  for  the 
clerical  department  of  the  board,  but 
if  the  sight  of  one  child  is  saved,  by 
following  the  instructions  given  the 
board  and  public  will  feel  that  efforts 
which  are  being  made  in  this  direc- 
tion would,  not  be  in  vain. 
The  circular  which  the  clerk  is  send- 
ing  out   is   as   follows: 


Board    of    Health.      City    of    Glou- 
cester. 

Special  Notice  to  Patents/ 
To  PrevcnipiiiMMiMM^in  Children. 
Should  one  or  both  eyes  of  an  infant 
become  inflamed,  swollen  and  red,  and 
show  an  unnatural  discharge  at  any 
time  within  two  weeks  after  its  birth, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  nurse,  rel- 
ative or  other  attendant  having1  charge 
of  such  infant  to  report  in  writing 
within  six  hours  thereafter,  the  fact 
that  such  inflammation,  swelling  and 
redness  of  the  eyes,  and  unnatural 
discharge  exist,  to  the  clerk  of  the 
board  of  health,  Gloucester,  Mass.  By 
order  of  Charles  H.  Morrow,  M.  D., 
chairman;  Osborne  Knowles,  John 
Rodgers,  Board  of  Health.  John  A. 
Radcliffe,  Clerk. 
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MEMBERS  OF  BOARr 
gF  HEALTH  DIFFER 

Dr.  Kerrigan  Opposed  to  En= 
couraging  Practice  of  Mid* 
wifery.  Borden  Favors  Plan 
to  Prevent  Infantile  Blindness 


Attorney  Richard  P.  Borden  and 
Dr.  Kerrigan  differed  at  yesterday's 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Health  as  to 
the  propriety  of  supplying  prophylac- 
tic outfits  to  midwlves  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  health  department.  The 
matter  was  introduced  for  discussion 
by  Agent  Morriss,  who  reported  that 
Mrs.  Packer,  a  midwife,  had  asked  for 
an  outfit,  and  had  been  referred  by 
him  to  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  in   Boston. 


Mr.  Borden  thought  that  every  ap- 
plication should  be  acted  on  favorably 
provided  the  applicant  was  qualified 
to  act  intelligently.  Mr.  Read,  repre- 
sentative of  the  society  for  preventing 
blindness,  had  called  upon  him  with  ' 
reference  to  the  matter,  and  his  ad- 
vice was  to  supply  the  facilities.  "The 
probability  of  harm  is  less  than  the 
probability  of  good,"  the  attorney 
argued.  He  moved  that  the  agent  ot 
the  board  should  comply  with  the  re- 
quests of  midwives  who  demonstrated 
the  possession  of  sufficient  knowledge 
to  use  the  prophylactic  with  intelli- 
gence to  prevent  opthalmia.  After 
wards,  he  amended  his  motion  so  that 
the  board  should  instruct  the  agent  to 
grant  the  petitions  of  all  midwives 
for  the  outfit  provided  he  satisfied 
himself  that  each  person  was  informed 
as  to  the  method  of  using  it. 

Enemy  of   Midwives. 

"I'd  like  to  amend  that  motion,  if 
I  may  be  permitted,"  Dr.  Kerrigan  in- 
terjected. That  physician  is  unrelent- 
ingly hostile  to  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery. His  plan  was  to  have  mid- 
wives  obtain  blanks  from  the  agent, 
fill  them  out,  and  forward  them  to  the 
State' 'board,  that  body  to  furnish  the 
prophylactic    if  saw  fit. 

"I  don't  believe  that  that  plan  would 
result  in  anything,"  Mr.  Borden  ad- 
vanced. "They  ought  not  to  be  asked 
to  write  to  the  State  board  ever/ 
time  that  they  should  want  anything. 

Dr.  Kerrigan — I  do  not  think  that  we 
ought  to  sanction  them  by  encouraging 
them  in  using  the  prophylactic.  In- 
stead of  satisfying  the  agent,  it  would 
be  better  to  call  in  some  man  who 
would  instruct  them. 

Mr.  Borden — There  is  nothing  diffi- 
cult in  using  it. 

Dr.  Crispo — Give  it  to  them  anyhow. 
If  a  midwife  calls  for  it,  give  it  to 
her.  I  see  no  danger  in  using  the 
outfit. 

The  motion  to  authorize  the  agent 
to  issue  the  remedy  was  carried  with- 
out further  opposition. 

Dr.    Fuller's   Salary. 

"I  cannot  see,"  Mr.  Borden  remarked 
when  the  agent  took  up  the  request 
of  the  hospital  trustees  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  compensation  al- 
lowed Dr.  Fuller,  superintendent  of  the 
Bay  View  hospital,  "what  portion  of 
his  compensation  we  ought  to  pay 
until  we  know  what  the  trustees  will 
want  of  his  services.  If  he  is  to  be 
only  medical  director  of  the  tubercular 
patients,  that  opens  another  Question. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  agent  should 
call  that  to  the  attention  of  the  trus- 
tees. When  we  find  out  what  they 
are  going  to  do,  we  can  take  the  mat- 
ter up." 


Agent  Morriss  asked  if  the  board 
proposed  to  take  any  action  with  re- 
gard to  the  tubercular  dispensary  as 
suggested  by  a  committee  of  the  Fall 
River  Anti-tuberculosis  society  and 
the  trustees  of  hospitals.  ''We  ought 
to  get  busy  about  thai,"  Mr.  Borden 
remarked.  "We  cannot  tell  when  Dr. 
Richards  will  get  out  of  the  hospital." 

On  his  motion  it  was  voted  to  notify 
the  two  bodies  mentioned  that  the 
Board  of  Health  would  be  ready  to 
confer  with  them  in  room  35  at  4:30 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Sixty-one  births  were  reported  by 
the  city  clerk  last  week.  It  was  noted 
that  two  doctors  had  been-«dilatory  in 
filing  returns  notwithstanding  that  the 
statute  demands  that  a  record  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  city  clerk  within  48 
hours  under  a  financial  penalty. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  board, 
physicians  had  reported  three  cases 
of  measles,  two  of  whooping  cough, 
five  of  diphtheria,  three  of  scarlet  fev- 
er? and  six  of  tuberculosis r 
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REGISTRATION 
OF   BIRTHS 

ITS    GREAT 
IMPORXANCE 


It  would  seem  that  the  birth  of 
a  baby  is  such  an  important  event 
that  it  ought  to  be  recorded  with 
the  city  or  town  clerk,  without  de- 
lay, but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
Important  duty  has  been  neglected 
to  such  an  extent  in  this  State,  that 
stringent  laws  have  been  enacted 
requiring  the  physician,  midwife,  or 
attendant,  who  had  charge  of  the 
birth,  to  report  the  fact  to  the  proper 
authority  within  48  hours,  and  a  ne- 
glect to  attend  to  this  important 
matter  may  subject  the  careless 
offender    to    arrest    and    a    penalty. 

There  are  very  few  States  that  have 
made  laws  requiring  the  registration 


oi'  the  births.  They  are  the  six  New 
England  States,  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan,  while  the  city  of  New  York 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  have  strict 
ordinances  about  the  recording  of 
the  births.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  no  laws  of  this  kind  in  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
and  Arkansas,  while  the  other  States 
need  amendments,  or  such  substan- 
tial amendments  that  they  will  be 
practically  new  laws,  before  a  satis- 
factory condition  prevails  in  the  en- 
tire country. 

Much  Carelessness 

It  Is  surprising  that  so  much  care- 
lessness has  been  allowed  to  exist. 
Even  in  Massachusetts,  which  is 
usually  the  most  progressive  State 
In  the  Union  in  relation  to  health 
laws  and  vital  statistics,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  State  in  his  report  of 
1910  said:  "Again,  I  wish  to  mention 
that  the  number  of  births  reported 
In  the  State  does  not  include  all  the 
births  that  take  place,  as  a  great 
many  physicians  neglect  entirely  to 
report  the  births  at  which  they  are 
present." 

Since  this  report  was  written  the 
Legislature  has  revised  the  laws  and 
the  report  must  be  made  within 
48  hours.  This  is  indeed  very  in- 
portant  for  it  permits  the  district 
nurses  to  make  their  visits  in  time  to 
prevent  the  complications  that  may 
follow  the  birth  of  a  child,  in  a  home 
where  poverty  exists  and  the  proper 
care  of  the  mother  and  the  child  cart- 
not  be  given. 

Confusion  Produced 

The  lack  of  uniform  laws  in  several 
States  has  produced  such  a  confusion 
in  obtaining  reliable  statistics  that 
the  United  States  government  has 
established  a  Children's  Bureau,  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  of  which  Miss  Julia  A.  Lath- 
rop  is  the  chief.  This  bureau  issues, 
from  time  to  time,  very  valuable  re- 
ports of  the  conditions  regarding  chil- 
dren and,  as  the  researches  progress, 
some  very  important  facts  will  be 
obtained. 

Miss  Lathrop  reports  the  peculiar 
case  of  a  girl  who  was  born  in  Indiana, 
which  had  been  reported  to  her  by 
Dr.  Hurty,  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  "A  farmer  in  In- 
diana left  his  valuable  farm  in  trust 


to  his  unthrifty  son,  to  go  to  his 
granddaughter  on  her  21st  birth- 
day. When  she  believed  she  was  21 
and  claimed  her  inheritance,  her 
father  disputed  her  age,  saying  she 
was  only  19.  The  family  Bible  was 
consulted,  but  the  leaf  with  the  record 
was  gone.  The  court  was  in  a  quan- 
dary. At  last  a  neighbor  remembered 
that  a  valuable  cow  belonging  to  the 
grandfather  had  given  birth  to  a 
calf  on  the  day  the  girl  was  born, 
and  he  could  swear  to  the  coinci- 
dence; perhaps  the  grandfather  had 
recorded  the  date  of  the  birth  of 
the  calf  His  farm  books  showed  that 
he  had  done  so,  and  the  date  of  birth 
of  the  girl  was  thus  established." 

There  are  many  cases  where  the 
neglect  to  register  a  birth  has  led 
to  many  hardships  that  could  have 
been  prevented  if  the  laws  of  the 
State  had  insisted  that  the  important 
record  be  made. 


Importance  Illustrated 

The  city  of  New  York  has  illus- 
trated the  importance  of  this  regis- 
tration. In  1912,  there  were  3,000 
certificates  of  the  time  of  birth 
issued  to  persons  inquiring  for  them. 
In  1906  there  were  2,802  certificates 
given  for  legal  purposes  while  in 
addition  to  this  there  were  48,580 
statements  issued  for  the  public 
schools  and  employment  purposes; 
in  1911  this  number  was  increased 
to  112,671,  which  shows  the  very 
great  importance  of  registering  the 
births,  which  will  later  in  life  protect 
the  child  and  prevent  false  state- 
ments that  would  force  the  child  to 
go  to  work  while  under  age. 

Another  important  thing  is  the 
saving  of  the  lives  of  the  infants. 
Of  the  number  of  births  in  the 
States  that  have  adequate,  or  per- 
tially  adequate  laws,  for  the  regis- 
tration, 154,373  babies  died  in  1910 
before  they  were  one  year  old; 
14,946  lived  less  than  one  day; 
36,351  less  than  one  week  and 
58,089  less  than  one  month.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  save  any  of 
the  babies  who  died  the  first  day 
after  birth,  but  a  chance  may  be 
given  to  save  many  of  those  un- 
fortunates who  die  during  the  first 
week.  This  important  work  may 
be  done  by  the  children's  clinics; 
the  visiting  nurses  and  the  milk 
stations  from  which  a  supply  of 
pure    milk    can    be    obtained,    but    of 


course  It  requires  the  prompt  re- 
porting of  the  births  which  must 
be  followed  up  very  quickly  by 
these  charitable  associations  if  any 
good  work  is  expected.  There  is  a 
better  chance  for  the  baby  that 
a  month,  but  there  cannot  be 
much  time  lost  in  even  those  cases. 


Sore  Eyes 

Another  important  matter  that  will 
do  much  good  from  the  prompt 
registration,  are  the  sore  eyes  of  the 
new-born  babies.  It  may  become  the 
custom  for  the  city,  or  the  town  clerk, 
to  send  a  postal  card  to  the  parents 
requesting  them  to  report  the  ex- 
istence of  sore  eyes  during  the  first 
two  weeks  after  birth.  This  will 
relieve  the  busy  physician  of  this 
responsibility,  which,  at  present,  will 
will  lead  to  a  very  disagreeable  em- 
barassment  if  be  neglects  at  this  time. 
He  is  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  for  his 
carelessness.  The  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health  is  very  rigid  in  re- 
quiring the  local  boards  of  health  to 
report  all  these  cases  by  telephone  as 
well  as  by  mail. 

In  some  of  these  disagreeable  cases 
the  inflammation  progresses  so  fast 
tj^at  blind" pss  ^^fiJJjJ^  and  it  is  very 
im^o'!'iW!PI',l,lWfffftne  most  energetic 
treatment  be  given  at  once  to  pre- 
vent the  destructive  effects  of  this 
terrible  affection,  which  is  sure  to 
produce  an  affliction  unless  it  is 
treated  in  time. 

Dr.  Cressy  L.  Wilbur,  the  chief 
statistician  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  estimates  that  300,000  babies 
die  annually  before  they  reach  the  age 
of  12  months.  Other  statistics  in- 
dicate that  in  10  years,  from  1901  to 
1910,  more  than  2,500,000  babies 
have  died  before  they  had  reached  the 
age  of  1  year.  This  is  a  terrible 
record  and  it  seems  incredible  that  at 
least  60  per  cent  of  these  little  in- 
nocents could  have  been  saved  had 
the  mothers  understood  the  proper 
care  of  their  offsprings. 


DR.  ROSS  FINED  $50. 


JUDGE  MILLIKEN  COMMENTS  ON  PHYSI 
CIAN'S  NEGLECT. 


Prosecuting  Attorney  Declares  that  Chi!d  h  Blind  in  One 
Eye  and  Court  rfennrks  that  Defendant  Owes  Resu  t  to 
His  Own  Carelessness* 


Dr.  J.  Conrad  Rose,  4'> 
of  1SU4  Acushnet  avenue,  whs  fined 
$50  by  Judge  Milliken  in  the  third 
district  court  today  for  failure  r<>  re- 
port to  the  board  of  health 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  connec- 
tion with  a  child  whose  birth  he  at- 
tended. 

As  a  result  of  the  physician's  neg- 
lect, according  to  the  facts  pros 
in  court,  the  child  is  h^|gg^np 
eye.  "The  defendant  owes  this  re- 
sult to  his  own  carelessness,"  said  the 
judge,  who  added,  in  passing  upon 
the    case:     "With    tj  Lty    he    has 

on    the    civil    side    of    the    court    it    is 
unnecessary   to  make   any   remat 
this    time. 

The  minimum  tine  was  imposed  in 
view  of  the  fact,  as  the  judge  pointed 
out.  that  the  case  was  the  rirst  of  its 
kind  in  the  history  of  the  court  and 
that  the  effect  of  its  publicity  and 
possible  consequences  on  th<  civil 
side  of  the  court  would  be  no  little 
punishment    for    the    phys'i< 


The   prosecution  to  a    com- 

plaint   by    \  !arla 

ford  agent   for  the  S,   P.  C.  C,  and  was 
conducted    by  .lames   10.    Ewers 
ton.    attorney    for    the    Society    for    the 
Prevention    of    Cruelty    to    Children    in 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.    Evers  summed     up    the     object 
of  the  prosecution   thus:      "Ophthal 
neonatorum    is    a    disease     which     will 
result   in   the  total   blindness  of  a   child 
unless    immediately    attended     to. 
the  groat  majority  of  cases  this  dis< 
is     reported     in     time     as     the     law 
quires,    with    the  result    that  the  child's 
eyes  are  saved.     That's  the  importance 
of   reporting   the    disease    immediately. 
these    cases    were    not    so    frequent 
and   did    not   come   to   our  attention   so 
often,    the    situation    would    not    be    so 
serious;    hut    when   our   physicians   dis- 
regard  the  laws  with   a   frequence  that 
begins    to    assume    the    nature    of    de- 
fiance,  then  we  think  they  ought   to  be 
prosecuted  and  be  shown  that  the  laws 
are  not  on  the  statute  books  simply  for 
effect." 

Dr.  Ross  was  represented  by  Joseph 
Gauthier.  who  argued  in  extenuation 
of  the  offense  that  Dr.  Ross's  neglect 
or  omission  was  not  deliberate  and 
wilful,  inasmuch  as  he  had  delegated 
the  duty  to  another  who  had  failed 
to    perform    that   duty. 

In  anticipation  of  the  case  po'ssjbly 
being  contested  there  were  present  in 
court  several  witnesses  for  the  prose- 
cution, summoned  at  the  behest  ofl 
\gent  Ober.  Among  them  were  Dr. 
Francis  M.  Kenned*  and  Dr.  L.  Z. 
Xormandin  of  the  .hoard  of  health.. 
William  C.  Kirsehba  u m.  agent,  and; 
Dr.  Alphonse  Norma  ndin.  special 
physician- of  the  board;  and  the  par- 
ents  ol    the    child. 

Xone     of     the     witnesses,     however, 
were  called    upon  to  testify.    When  the 
case    against    Dr.     Ross    was    called    his 
counsel.    Mr.    Gauthier,   entered   a    plea 
of     nolo     contendere.      This     had     the 
effect    of    submitting    the    case    simply 
upon   the   facts  as  outlined  by  counsel. 
Jn    presenting   the   case    in    behalf   of 
the    proseeution.     Vitorney    Ewers,    aft- 
ei-'  pointing    out    th*»    danger    of    blinjD 
ness  to  a   child    afflicted    with   ophthal- 
mia.,  called    attention    to    the    statutes 
which    make    it    obligatory    for   a    phy- 
sician    to    report     a    case    of    this    kind 
Immediately    to    the    board    of    health, 
in    writing,    under    his    oWn    signature. 
This    child,"    continued    Mr.    Ewer, 
"was    horn    on    a    Thursday.         It    was 
visited    by   Dr.    Ross  the  following   Sa 
iy,.  At   that   lime  its  exes  were  sol'tej 
matter    was    runnig     from    the 
This     physician     prescribed       a     treat-] 
ment.       The     condition     of     the     child 

with    the    result,    nat  in- 
ly,  that   the   child   is  blind   in   one  <■•• 


The  doctor  did  not  report  the  eondi- 
:  >    the    boa  id    of   haall ;i 

quired    by    la  \v. 

eject    of    having    the    dis 

reported  is  that  the  local' board  of 
:i  itsell  may  make-  proper  pro- 
ri  for  the  child,  by  se-nding  ex- 
.    who,    by    proper   treatment,    may 

he    able    to    save    the    eyesight,    of    the 

child. 


.J.   Conrad  Ross. 

■  In  this  instance  there  was  no  treat- 

from  Saturday  to  Tuesday,  when 

an  other  physician  was  called  to  attend 

the    child.  •     He  .reported    the    case    to 

•  h(     board    of  ■  health. 

"The  eyes  of  the  child   had  been  n<>- 
irse  on.  Sunday,   and    the 
defendant  to.  come  and 
att  ml  to  the  child.      Bui  the  doctor  did 
went   to    New    York    the 
;i'id    .didn't     tell    any   .other 
about   th< 
the  ph  »st  the  si_°rht  of  one  eye." 

Mr.   \~-\  ers  ■  on  duded   with  a   request 
that  an   example  be   mad«    of    Dr. 
for    the    deterrenl    effect    it    may 
upon  ihysicians    who    might    be 

inclined   to   be;  lax   in    their  obligations 
to    the     law.      '  We    ha  \ 
said,    "thai    v\  hi  re 
law    ii     has    the    desired    effect." 

uthier.    in    the      d<  lendant's 
behalf,    mad.'    this     explanation:      "<>n 


[Joss   had      prepared    a 

dir  .  hoard     of    health,  ft 

• 

but    his 
I.      Befon 
went   away  h 

tHd    i"    get    another      physician. 
has   always    barm 
m      the      •  Lrmrauni*.y,      is 
known   to   be   a   capable  physician,   and 
his   clientele. 
■\    sin    of    omission    and 
not    wilful    commission.      The   effect   of 
■>n   his    professional   life   will 
be   sufficient    punishment,    and    as   this 
casje    is    brought    chiefly    to    make    an 
example    for    other    physicians,     L    ask 
that    the    minumum      penalty    he      Im- 
posed." 

In  disposing  of  the  ease  .Judge  Mil- 
liken  said:  "1  [don't  see  but  that  this 
defendant  owes  the  result  to  his  own 
carelessness.  With  the  liability  he 
>  the  civil  side  ol  the  court  it 
is  unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks 
u  this  time." 

The  judge  read  aloud  the  statute 
Applying  to  the  case,  found  in  chap- 
ter 480  of  the  Acts  of  L907,  which 
provides  that  for  failure  to  r*  port  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions  the 
diseases  therein  specified  a  physician 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
•  nor  more  than  $200. 
"This  is  the  first  time  in  my  mem- 
ory," said  the  judge,  "that  an  action 
of  this  sort  has  been  brought  oil  the 
criminal  side.  The  defendant  has 
pleaded  nolo  contendere  to  the  com- 
plaint and  he  sets  very  Unfavorable 
advertising  ou1  of  this  ease.  I  think 
that  in  view  of  this  unfavorable  ad- 
ind  the  liability  of  civil 
proceedings  hereafter  the  minimum 
fine    may    he    imposed." 

Xo   appeal    was    taJken    and    the    fine 
was    paid.  __- 
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M1SS  NEVILLE  HERE. 

Linda  Neville,  member  of  the 
£on<  Board  of  Education  and  ex- 
eca*iii(i^ecretary  of  the  Kentucky  So-< 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  is 
in  Louisville  to-day  to  confe?^WHF^r. 
B.  W.  Smock,  County  Health  Officer, 
and  Dr.  Orville  Stiver,  Superintendent! 
of  Schools  in  Jefferson  county.  While 
here  Misfc  Neville  will  deliver  an  ad-» 
dress  before  the  negro  educational 
sociation. 
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NEWTWT5IOR  CARES  FOR 
NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILDREN 

The  new  disvision  of  child  hy- 
giene has  taken  under  its  protecting 
wing  the  neglected  physical  needs  of 
the  children  of  Boston.  In  caring  for 
ophthalmia  in  the  new-born  it  saves 
much  unnecessary  blindness,  the  bit- 
ter scourge  of  the  bamesorthe  igno- 
rant; it  guards  the  boy  and  girl  all 
through   their  school  life. 

Two  other  new  divisions  guard 
the  food  of  the  community — the  Divi- 
sions of  Dairy  and  of  Food  Inspec- 
tion. The  Dairy  inspectors  visit  all 
dairy  farms  which  send  milk  to 
Boston,  going  as  far  as  Canada  and 
Western  New  York  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  duties.  The  Food  inspectors 
visit  the  abbattoir  to  see  that  the 
'meat  starts  out  in  proper  condiion, 
and  visit  hotels  and  restaurants  to 
see  that  it  is  cooked  in  sanitary 
kitchens. 

This  division,  acting  through  the 
Mayor,  has  also  been  instrumental  in 
securing  very  desirable  new  legisla- 
tion. A  bill  relating  to  the  manu- 
facture, sale  ox-  exchange  of  confec- 
tionery deleterious  to  the  public 
health  was  passed,  Chapter  265,  Acts 
of  1911.  A  bill  to  safeguard  the  pub- 
lic  health   against   unclean   milk    con- 


tainers  and  appliances  used  in  the 
treatment  and  mixing  of  milk  was 
passed,  Chapter  7G1,  Acts  of  101.3. 
I  have  also  sought  to  secure  a  stand- 
ard for  butter,  r/novated  butter,  etc., 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  milk,  skimmed 
milk  or  cream  containing  bacteria, 
to  regulate  the  sale  of  cheese  and 
to  create  a  bureau  for  disease  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  health;  the  last 
two  measures  are  to  be  considered 
by  the  next  General  Court.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  acts  and  of  the  ac- 
tive vigilance  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  Boston  has  now  reasonably 
good  assurance  of  the  purity  of  its 
food,  and  by  actual  test  we  have  the 
best  milk  of  any  big  city  in  the 
country.  _,-. 

Sufferers  in  the  congested  district 
during  the  periods  of  abnormal  heat 
have  not  been  forgotten. 
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Simple  Precautions 

Which  Will  Prevent  Blindness 

and  Other  Serious  Eye  Troubles 

By  Dr.  LEONARD  K.  HIRSHBERG 

A.B.,    M.A.,   M.D.,    (Johns   Hopkins) 

STALKING  the  civilized  lands  of  the  earth  to-day 
are  a  million  needlessly  blind  women  and  men,  who 
cannot  see  the  Kq*» 'it^JiSJl^^^^^ H  as  you  see  it; 
and  it  is  the  ignorance  of  fathers  and  mothers  and  the 
incompetence  of  nurses  and  doctors  that  is  to  blame  for 
most  of  this  unnecessary  suffering. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  human  being  to  be  born  with 
defective  vision,  but  it  is  almost  as  rare  for  any  one  to 
pass  through  childhood  without  suffering  some  damage 
to  the  eyes.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible,  by  proper  pre- 
cautions to  guard  a  growing  child's  eyes  against  all  of 
the  greater  injuries  of  common  occurrence,  and  most  of 
the  lesser  ones. 


A  child's  eyes  should  receive  attention  the  very 
minute  it  is  born.  This  is  because  there  is  always  a 
chance  that  they  may  harbor  a  few  germs  of  the  terrible 
disease  known  as  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Although 
$hese  germs  often  make  a  lot  of  trouble  for  adults,  they 
seldom  invade  their  eyes,  but  in  new-born  babies  the 
organs  of  vision  are  their  favorite  abiding  place.  In 
two  days,  or  maybe  three  days,  the  baby's  eyes  grow 
red  and  begin  to  discharge  a  creamy  pus.  The  upper 
lids  swell  and  fall  over  the  lower  ones.  By  and  by  the 
infection  extends  to  the  eyeball  and  the  child's  sight  is 
permanently  impaired,  if  not  entirely  destroyed.  A 
generation  ago  nearly  half  of  the  blind  people  in  the 
wor^d  had  lost  their  sight  in  this  way  In  infancy.  To-day 
it  is  possible  to  cure  ophthalmia  neonatorum  before  it 
has   fairly   set  in. 

The  method  is  very  simple,  and  consists  solely  of 
dropping  two  drops  of  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  into  each  of  the  new-born  child's  eyes.  The 
silver  nitrate  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  it  kills  the 
germs  instantly.  In  itself  it  is  utterly  harmless  to  the 
eye.  This  should  be  done  immediately  after  the  child 
is  born. 

The  child's  eyes  need  constant  attention  for  several 
weeks  after  birth,  but  the  services  of  a  physician  are 
not  necessary.  Perfect  cleanliness  is  the  end  to  be 
attained,  and  frequent  washing  is  the  means  to  that 
end.  Instead  of  plain  water,  it  is  best  to  use  a  solution 
made  by  dropping  a  teaspoonful  of  boracic  acid  (not 
common  kitchen  borax)  into  a  cupful  of  water  that  has 
been  boiled  and  then  permitted  to  cool  till  lukewarm. 
Before  washing  your  baby's  eyes,  cleanse  your  hands 
thoroughly  with  soap  and  warm  water,  and  after  that 
dip  them  in  a  basin  containing  a  gill  or  so  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  in  half  a  pint  of  water.  Then  tear  off  a 
bit  of  sterilized  absorbent  cotton,  dip  it  into  the  boracic 
acid  solution  and  tenderly  mop  the  baby's  eyelids. 
Never  touch  a  child's  eyes  with  a  rag,  and,  if  possible, 
use  absorbent  cotton  instead  of  a  towel. 

When  the  child's  eyes  are  actually  inflamed  it  is 
always  best  to  send  for  a  doctor  at  once,  for  all  diseases 
of  the  eye,  no  matter  how  slight  they  may  seem,  are 
dangerous. 

In  early  infancy  an  infant's  eyes  are  exposed  to  the 
twin  dangers  of  neglect  and  coddling.  See  to  it  that 
neither  direct  sunlight  nor  strong  artificial  light  shines 
into  your  baby's  face,  awake  or  asleep,  bul  do  not  make 
the  mis>take  of  shading  it  too  much.  The  eyes  of  all  of 
us,  in  later  life,  must  take  their  share  of  heavy  acci- 


dental  strains,  and  so  they  must  be  trained  to  bear  the 
burden. 

As   the  child  begins  to  run   about   and   explore   the 
world  the  strain  upon  its  eyes  begins  to  grow  serious. 
If  it  is  of  an  alert,  inquiring  mind,  it  will  tackle  the 
alphabet  very  early  and  try  to  master  the  art  of  reading. 
This  spirit  always  pleases  parents  vastly,  but  it  is  well 
to  discourage  it.    A  child  under  six  can  derive  nothing 
but  harm  from  poring  over  books,  even  when  the  type 
is  large  and  the  pictures  are  alluring. 
Neither  should  it  be  permitted  to  strain 
its  eyes  by  attempting  to  write,  or  by 
engaging  in  any  game  or  handicraft  em- 
ploying small  objects. 

I  sometimes  believe  that  the  kinder- 
gartens are  the  greatest  enemies  of 
Young  America.  They  drag  into  the 
stuffy  classroom  youngsters  who  should 
be  exercising  their  lungs  and  legs  in 
the  parks,  and  they  put  into  practice 
theories  of  education  that  are  to  the  last 
degree  absurd  and  pernicious.  Con- 
demned to  serve  as  a  subject  for  this 
sort  of  pedagogical  vivisection,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  many  a  child  grows  rest- 
less or  sluggish.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
a  physical  examination  of  the  backward 
or  unruly  child  will  reveal  enlarged  ton- 
sils, massive  adenoids,  bad  hearing  or 
faulty  vision.  B^_^_ 

If  your  child  is  irritable,  has  headaches,  squints  his 
eyes  when  his  attention  is  attracted,  holds  his  book 
close  to  his  face' or  seems  otherwise  uncomfortable  at 
his  studies,  take  him  to  an  opthalmologist  at  once.  The 
oculist  who  offers  to  examine  eyes  free  should  be 
ovoided.  The  proper  examination  of  a  child's  eyes  re- 
quires professional  skill  of  a  high  order,  and  this  is  only 
to  be  found  among  men  of  long  training.  If  you  live  in 
a  small  town  it  is  best  to  seek  advice  in  the  nearest 
large  city.  Your  family  physician  will  give  you  a  letter 
to  the  right  man,  and  if  you  are  wise  you  will  remember 
that  the  latter's  comparatively  high  fee  will  be  money 
well  invested.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  competent 
specialist  must  be  well  paid  for  his  labors.  His  educa- 
«on  was  very  expensive  and  it  has  required  long  years 
of  good  work  with  little  pay  to  prove  his  capacity. 

If  this  ophthalmologist  prescribes  glasses  for  your 
child,  have  them  made  at  once  and  see  to  it  that  your 


child  wears  them  as  he  directs.  Most  children  object  to 
glasses,  and  parental  vanity  often  supports  them  in 
their  protests.  Taken  in  time,  there  are  few  defects  of 
vision  that  cannot  be  permanently  corrected,  and  there 
is  often   good   reason  to  hope   that  if  the  glasses   are 

worn      faithfully, 

it  will  be  possible 

at    times    to    lay 

them  aside. 
The  curriculum 

of     the     average 

public     school     is 

planned     for    the 

entirely       normal 

child,      and      i  t  s 


drain     upon     the 


resources   of  this 

child     is     always 

pushed      to      the 

limit     of     safety. 

The     child      with 

infective      vision 

is    not    a    normal 

child,  and  should 
have  its  studies  arranged  accordingly. 
Instead  of  being  sent  to  school  at  the 
age  of  six  or  seven,  it  should  be  kept 
home  until  it  is  twelve,  and  its  pe- 
riods of  book  study  should  be  short. 

Until  nine  years  old  a  child  should 
spend  no  more  than  three  hours  a 
day  at  its  studies.  At  nine  another 
hour  may  be  added,  and  at  ten  the 
customary  five  hours  may  be  safely 
attempted.  This  should  be  the  limit 
for  boys  until  they  are  sixteen,  and 
for  girls  until  they  are  eighteen.  I 
rather  doubt  if  it  is  ever  safe  for  a 
girl  or  woman  to  give  more  than 
five  hours  a  day  to  severe  mental 
exercise. 

When  your  child  reads  or  writes 
at  home  let  it  do  so  in  the  daytime, 
and  see  that  it  sits  where  the  light 
will  fall  from  over  the  left  shoulder. 
In  writing,  if  the  light  comes  from  the 
right,  the  hand  casts  a  shadow,  and 
this  causes  a  peculiarly  severe  strain 
upon  the  eyes.  Until  the  child  is  ten 
years  old  it  should  read  nothing  but 
large  type,  and  no  more  than  a  doz- 
en pages  a  day.  It  is  needless  to  say, 
of  course,  that  the  child  who  is  per- 
mitted to  read  itself  to  sleep,  or  to 
read  in  a  dim  light,  or  from  a  book 
printed  with  small  type,  or  a  glossy 
paper,  is  doomed  to  eye  trouble. 


Stray  germs  and  flying  dust  cause 
most  of  the  minor  eye  maladies  from 
which  children  suffer.    A  typical  dis- 
ease of  this  sort  is  conjunctivitis,  or 
"pink-eye."    It  is  caused  by  the  lodg- 
ment of  germs  in  the  inner  lining  of 
the  eyelid.     As  there  are  many  va- 
rieties of  germs  capable  of  producing 
it,    this    disease    is    very    common, 
and  frequently  appears  in  epidemic  form.     At  its  mildest 
it  is  a  simple  infection  which   disappears  after  a  few 
days.    At  its  worst,  when  it  is  caused,  for  example,  by 
diphtheria  germs  in  the  eye,  it  may  become  extremely 
serious. 

The  treatment  is  ordinarily  confined  to  irrigation  with 
mild  antiseptic  washes,  administered  with  a  dropper. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  apply  ice  compresses,  or 
to  combat  the  tenacious  germs  with  strong  drugs.  In 
such  cases  a  physician  must  be  summoned,  since  it  is 
very  hazardous  for  inexperienced  persons  to  deal  with 
the  human  eye.  In  ordinary  cases  the  boracic  acid 
wash  described  above  will  afford  relief.  The  patient 
should  always  be  kept  in  a  darkened  room  until  the 
pain  ceases. 

The  so-qalled  "sty "  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
small  pimple  upon  the  edge  of  the  eyelid.  It  usually 
comes  to  a  head  and  discharges  its  pus  in  a  few  days, 
and  after  that  it  quickly  heals.  When  a  "sty"  happens 
to  be  uncommonly  large  or  painful  it  may  be  necessary 
to  have  a  physician  lance  it,  but  ordinarily  a  mild 
mercurial  ointment  will  afford  all  the  aid  that  nature 
needs.  When  "stys"  appear  frequently  the  child's  gen- 
eral health  needs  attention. 

A  very  painful  eye  malady  is  caused  by  the  stopping 
up  of  the  tiny  ducts  which  carry  the  tears  from  the  eyes 
to  the  nose.  When  the  bodily  machine  is  working  nor- 
mally, just  enough  tears  are  secreted  to  lubricate  the 
eyeball.  The  eyelid,  in  the  act  of  winking,  spreads  them 
over  the  eye,  and  the  waste  runs  down  the  nasal  ducts 
to  the  nose.  When  dust  irritates  the  eye,  or  some 
powerful  mental  impression  stimulates  the  tear-making 
glands,  tears  flow  in  extraordinary  quantity  and  the 
eyeball  is  suffused.  They  come  so  fast  that  the  nasal 
ducts  can't  carry  them  all  off,  and  they  run  down  the 
cheeks.  But,  all  the  same,  the  ducts  do  their  best,  and 
so,  when  a  child  weeps,  a  part  of  its  tears  escape  by 
way  of  its  nose,  and  it  "sniffles."  f 

If  these  ducts,  by  accident  or  disease,  are  clogged  up, 
the  tears  needed  for  the  ordinary  lubrication  of  the  eye- 
bail  run  over  the  lower  lid  and  the  patient  has  "watery 
eyes."  To  remedy  this  a  surgeon  must  be  consulted. 
He  will  pass  a  series  of  probes  through  the  ducts,  be- 
ginning with  one  as  fine  as  a  needle  and  ending  with 
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'A  very  painful  eye  malady  is  caused  by  the  stop- 
ping up  of  the  pair  of  tiny  ducts  which  carry 
the  surplus  tears  from  the  eye  into  the  nose." 


one  as  large  as  a  small  lead  peneil.  This  will  clean  and 
stretch  the  ducts  and  restore  them  to  their  old  useful- 
ness as  drains  of  the  eyes. 

The  surgeon  is  needed,  too,  to  correct  crossed  or 
squint  eyes.  This  disfigurement  is  due  to  a  faulty 
balancing  of  the  eye  in  its  socket.  The  muscles  on  one 
side  pull  harder  than  those  on  the  other,  and  as  a 
result  the  eye  turns.  The  remedy  consists  in  splitting 
the  more  powerful  muscle.  This  weakens  it  and  thus 
equalizes  the  pull  on  both  sides.  The  eye  then  assumes 
a  normal  position.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  straighten 
the  eye  by  the  use  of  glasses  and  without  an  operation, 
but  this  method  is  so  tedious  and  uncertain  that  it  is 
usually  best  to  have  recourse  to  surgery. 

Let  me  lay  stress  upon  the  necessity  for  taking  good 
care  of  the  eyes.  Nearly  every  one  is  quick  to  seek 
relief  for  any  eye  malady  attended  by  inflammation  or 
other  visible  symptoms,  but  there  is  a  general  tendency 
to  regard  eye-strain  and  defective  vision  as  purely  local 
afflictions,  and  to  treat  them  more  as  annoyances  than 
as  definite  diseases.  The  child  with  defective  sight  is 
irritable,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  bodily  processes  as 
well  as  in  the  disposition. 
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The  Puzzie  or  "Labyrinth  of  Life" 


Here  You  Haye  an  Ingenious  Picture  of  It.      Life  Has  Other  Lauy- 
rin  hi  and   Other  Puzzle?. 

.-,'.:;,    Iff.;:,    b\    Sfa;    Company. 
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Dr.  Young.  Ch'cago  Health  Commiss:cner,  knows  how  to  in 
tor est  the  public  in  questions  of  health  and  to  make  the  public 
think  intelligently. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  Dr.  Young  issued  the  diagTam  reproduced 
in  tin" s  column. 

We  print  it  exactly  as  he  gives  it  to  the  public — but  instead  of 
giving  it  to  a  few  people, in  a  few  pamphlets  we  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  at  leact  five  millions  of  Americans  who  read  the  Hearst, 
evening  newspapers.  Every  one  of  them  is  interested  in  this  picture 

Many  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  numbers  and  the  letter- 
ings th?t  correspond,  so  we  write  about  life's  "Labyrinth"  to  make 
the  subject  even  simpler  than  in  the  diagram. 

We  btgiH  in  the  cradle,  weal-:  little  creatures,  and  the  first 
danger  ::sJ3LINDNESS  that  ccmes  at  birth.  The  nurse  and  the 
doctor  sav?^PilNi^jaLthat  danger  by  washing  out  the  eyes  immedi- 
ately with  a  s t nu £  WS9t.f "wian t  solution. 

Men  hail  to  live  for  hundreds,  of  thousands  of  years  on  the 
earth  before  they  knew  how  to  do  that. 

If  you  enter  life  the  wrong  way,  taking  the  fir^t  road  to  the 
left  from  the  top  in  this  diagram,  you  bump  ivp  against  number 
one,  which  r,  the  blindness  cf  infancy. 

If  you  iafee  the  easy  road  around  to  the  right  you  run  into 
number  two,  as  dangerous  as  number  one — and  so  on. 

Accorfi  rg  to  the  doctors  the  next  great  dangers  are  measles 
whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  pneumonia,  typhoid 
fever,  tuberculosis,  smallpox,  influenza. 

The  diagram  which  you  will  find  below  seems  complicated. 

And  all  these  names  of  diseases  seem  complicated  and  ter- 
rifying. 

But  there -is  really  nothing  complicated  about  life,  or  the 
problem  of  old  age. 

Your  body  is  a  marvellous  machine,  provded  with  tiny  micro- 
scopic soldier?  in  your  bleed  that  will  protect  it  from  disease,  if  you 
will  do  YOU?,  chare. 


What  vqu  really  need  to  do  IS  TO  K3EP  YOUR  BLOOD  IN 
ORDER. 

Thousands  of  millions  of  living  ceils  make  your  body,  each  one 
eating,  breath'ng.  dm  kin*— LIVING  A  SEPARATE  LIFE  JUST 
AS  YOU,  THE  GREAT  BIG  CREATURE,  LIVE,  BREATHE,  EAT, 
DRINK  AND  .FINALLY  DIE. 

In  your  blood  are  the  leucocytes,  or  phagocytes — the  white 
blood  cprpTiEcles-  Those  are  big  names  for  tiny  creatures  that  at- 
tack the  germs  cf  disease  as  soon  as  they  get  inside  your  body. 

From  ou'-icLC  come  disease  germs,  attacking  the  cells  in  your 
body,  just  as  wcItcs  ra3  serpents  and  bears  used  to  attack  the 
whole  body. 

Man  h^s  killed  off  the  bears,  wolves,  lions  and  tigers,  and  is 
safe  from  them. 

In  days  to  come  he  will  kill  off  the  disease  germs,  and  get  rid 
of  them,  driv.'ng'  them  frcm  the  planet  on  which  v/e  1  ve. 


In  the  mcanv. \h:le  you  must  keep  your  blood  in  good  health,  so 
that  the  Ivttle  f}g'hiftai  ins'de  of  your  blcod,  the  white  corpuscles, 
shall  be  vigorous  and  ready  to  attack  the  disease  germs  and  destroy 
them  as  scon  as  they  get  inside  of  you. 

If  yo--  are  neaHfey,  if  your  mind  Tves  in  a  body  well  fed,  with 
pure  blood.  :f  yen  sleerj  well  and  regularly,  eat  and  drink  temper- 
ately, live  wisely  a  moral  life,  you  need  not  fear  the  dangers  in  this 
"labyrinth  of  life." 

Study  it,  show  it  to  your  children.  A  picture  will  interest 
them  where  words  are  dull. 

And  after  you  have  looked  at  this  picture,  which  the  Chicago 
Health  Department  wisely  issues,  remember  that  there  are  many 
other  labyrinths,  many  ether  puzzles  far  more  complicated. 

Care  of  the  body  and  its  development  are  simple. 

But  the  care  of  the  mind,  its  protection  against  inherited  ten- 
dencies, is  complicate;!  and  very  d'fficult. 

Eleven  main  obstacles  stand  in  your  way  on  your  road  from 
birth  to  old  age.  according  to  this  d:'agrani. 

Eleven  million  temptations  stand  in  your  way,  from  the  igno- 
rant animal  childhood  of  the  brain  to  the  adult,  peaceful,  dignified 
age  of  a  thoroughly  developed  character — and  that  is  another 
story. 


P.  S.— This  interesting  picture  was  designed  by  Dr.  C.  St.  Clair 
Drake.  Honor  to  him  for  an  intelligent  plan  to  arouse  in  man  ap- 
preciation of  the  text,  "I  will  praise  the  Lord,  for  I  am  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made." 


Here  is  the  diagram : 

THE  LABYRINTH  OF  LIFE 

From  infancy  to. old  age  our  lives_are  endangered  by  the  avoidable 
diseases — we  have  about  an  even  chance  to  dodge  them  or  to  die  from 
them. 

Try  going  through  this  maze  without  stopping  to  plan  your  way  and 
you  will  see  how  it  is. 


from  {  Birth 


THE   OBSTACLES. 

1.  Ophthal:v.ia    -iconatorum.  4.   Whooping  cough, 

2.  Diarrhea!    diseases.  5.   Diphtheria 

?.   Measles.  6.  Scarlet  fever. 


7.  Pneumonia. 

8.  Typhoid  fever. 


9.  Tuberculosis. 
10.  Smallpox. 
11.   Influenza 
The  Health  Department  is  asking  for  means  to  remove  the  obstacles 
that  block  the  road  from  birth  to  old  age. 
Will  you  help  us  get  them? 
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